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SPORT ON THE ROOF OF THE WORLD. 


‘¢ Hima-Ayala ! 
The abode of snow.” 


WHAT memories that most 
expressive name evokes! 

Is it possible for the mind 
of man really to conceive that 
mighty tract of the “Great 
Unknown”? To those who 
have never been among the 
snows, it is quite beyond con- 
ception; to those who, like 
myself, have been “on the 
roof of the world,” it is almost 
beyond it. 

Take only what you are 
able to see of this vast range 
from Hindustan—a very small 
portion. Start with me from 
the plains. On a clear day, 
eighty to a hundred miles 
from the foot of the hills we 
see high up in the horizon, 
faintly visible, a jagged out- 
line of white rising up into 
the blue, 

I say, “Look! the snows!” 
__You probably answer, “No, 
it’s cloud.” 
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But I am right. Those jag- 
ged outlines are two hundred 
miles or more away from us, 
and are the snow-covered tops 
of the “roof of the world,” 
the abode of eternal snow. 
As we approach nearer the 
foothills we lose sight of 
them, shut out from our view 
by the lower ranges, which 
stand out in their massive 
grandeur, generally in a blue 
haze, in front of us. Come 
along with me up to one of 
their peaked tops—say ten to 
twelve thousand feet,—noting 
on the way the lovely works 
of Nature through which we 
pass, the boundless stretches 
of beautiful forests and valleys, 
magnificent rivers, streams and 
waterfalls, and here and there 
a quiet placid lake nestling in 
fir- trees and surrounded by 
gorgeous vegetation. 

Then what do we see from 
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our coign of vantage, which it 
has taken us days to reach? 
As far as our eyes can pierce 
to the right and to the left 
of us stand “The Snows,” 
and the jagged outline has 
resolved itself into more or 
less defined peaks, massed and 
jumbled together, reared high 
above us in the deep and 
perfect blue of the heavens, 
without even the lightest cloud 
to dim their beauty. Now 
carry your eye down, and at 
the foot of the snows, appar- 
ently, it will rest on the crest 
of another range of hills, seem- 
ingly not much higher than 
where we are now, and no 
great distance from us. Be- 
tween us and that range seems 
to lie a narrow but deep 
valley. Well, come along; 
well soon get across that 
valley and up those hills and 
be in the snows. But the 
top of that next lower range 
is eighty to a hundred miles 
from us; and that valley is 
broad, and takes us days and 
days to cross. 

Away again, toiling up and 
down steep and precipitous 
wooded hills, crossing danger- 
ous mountain torrents, through 
forest and vegetation quite dif- 
ferent to what we have left 
behind, and inhabited by quite 
a different race of people and 
distinctly different fauna, we 
stand on one of the higher 
points of that lower range, 
some fifteen to sixteen thou- 
sand feet high. What do we 
see? Right and left, as far 


. @§ our eye can reach, stand 


those same magnificent snows, 
looking slightly nearer and 
more defined, but assuming a 


different aspect. Now they are 
much more solemn and grand, 
and seem to tower above ug 
even higher than before, and 
reach themselves more proudly 
and more closely up into the 
vast expanse of ethereal blue, 

Struck with awe at last by 
their overpowering grandeur 
and magnificence, the solemn 
silence and the “immensity” 
surrounding us, we stand and 
gaze without speaking. Well, 
come along, thank God we are 
close to them at last, and shall 
soon be in the heart of them. 
Poor deluded mortals! We 
are not even on the fringe of 
them. Away we go, down 
among the boulders and rocks, 
into bare valleys devoid of 
vegetation, except for little 
oases, few and far between, 
inhabited by a different race— 
Tartars, who have ingeniously 
irrigated little patches in the 
valleys by making narrow 
water-courses along the sides 
of the barren hills from the 
mountain torrents. Away we 
go up and down arid and 
bare rolling mountains; meet- 
ing again a different fauna, 
until, after many days of toil 
and travel, under a scorching 
sun, with a biting wind, and 
the temperature often ten or 
twelve degrees below freezing 
—though midsummer, — over 
passes ranging from thirteen 
to nineteen thousand feet, we 
arrive actually at the foot of 
the “ Eternal Snows,” and may 
honestly say that we are at 
last among them, and on what 
is termed the “roof of the 
world.” 

But where are we, evel 
then? Only on the threshold; 
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for there, still as far off as the 
eye can reach to the right and 
to the left and to the front of 
us, towering apparently even 
higher than ever above us, and 
seeming to recede farther and 
farther before us, are those 
glorious peaks of eternal snow, 
still reaching up into the blue, 
stern, solemn, and impenetrable 
in their silent solitude. Come 
along a little farther yet with 
me in your fancy, to one 
of those lower spurs, about 
twenty thousand feet high, 
out of sight of the dry, arid 
valley. Sit there for a few 
brief hours, as I have often 
done, entirely alone, except for 
a couple of Tartars sleeping 
peacefully, curled up in their 
blankets on the snow under 
the midday scorching sun. 
Come, and look thoughtfully at 
the scene I have tried faintly 
to describe to you. Peak upon 
peak above you, peak upon 
peak below you; snow, snow, 
as far as your vision extends, 
that glorious blue vault above 
you, not a sound to break the 
intense stillness. You are 
alone with The Creator and 
His sublime works. 

Now, let us change this 
solemn glorious scene of perfect 
beauty and absolute stillness, 
and try to conceive the reverse 
of the picture when all the 
elementsareat war. Then the 
lightning flashes and crackles 
vividly and incessantly from 
top to top, all above and 
around those mighty peaks, 
and the thunder, following in- 
stantly on the flash, peals and 
crashes with an intensity of 
explosion and roar such as you 
never heard before immedi- 
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ately above your head, and all 
around and about you, and 
then goes rolling and rumbling 
and growling away back among 
the peaks and down among the 
valleys, until it seems as if the 
end of the world must be at 
hand. You are alone with The 
Almighty and His mighty 
power. 

Wait a minute before we 
descend from the plateau, for 
you will probably never revisit 
this spot, and I want you to 
see with me a sun both rise 
and set, when you will, I know, 
admit that the beauty and 
grandeur both of its rising 
and of its setting among those 
snow peaks are far beyond the 
power of brush or pen to 
portray, except in the faintest 
manner possible, and that the 
one is equally as gorgeous and 
impressive in its way as the 
other. Of the rising sun we 
see the first faint tint in the 
horizon between the peaks, as 
it tries to pierce the gloomy 
darkness of the night; then 
rapidly—for twilight is short 
in these latitudes—it flames 
out and lights up the hills with 
every possible tint and colour, 
till the great orb seems to 
bound up high above them 
with a leap, and the glare and 
the heat of the day are upon 
us, and our daily task is before 
us. With the setting sun we 
see the same marvellous tints 
depicted on peaks that are 
constantly changing colour, till, 
as the last moments arrive 
and the brilliancy begins to 
depart, the colours fade and 
melt, and give way to the cold, 
dull-grey which has been steal- 
ing slowly but surely up and 
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up towards the summits as 
the sun sinks. As it reaches 
the tops the peaks assume the 
dull ashen hue of a corpse, 
then they are hidden, and night 
is upon us, and all around is 
still and at rest, and our daily 
task is at an end. Then pre- 
sently another faint light be- 
gins to creep slowly into the 
sky, and gradually among the 
near veaks another enormous 
orb shows its silvery light, and 
sailing upward into the blue, 
a deeper and different colour 
now, lights up peak after peak 
with its more subdued radiance. 
Or, if no moon, the stars, which 
here appear larger and strange- 
ly brilliant and distinct, stand 
boldly out in their myriads, 
studding the vault of heaven, 
dark-blue now almost to black- 
ness, whilst all around the eye 
detects no tinge of colour, only 
the dead cold white of the 
virgin and eternal snow. 
From the confines of British 
India you see rising all along 
the range mighty peaks, from 
Ali Musjid to Darjiling. And 
these are by no means their 
uttermost limits, for though 
these two points are some 
thousand miles distant from 
each other, the snows stretch 
away into space at either end. 
And this is only the one side, 
the south of the range. Think 
of the plateau, and of the 
similar formation away to the 
north, from the peaks down to 
the plains below, and realise 
that this range is only a very 
minute portion of the earth, 
itself a mere speck in creation. 
Can you faintly imagine it 
all now—the “Abode of 
Snow” and the “Great Un- 
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known”? If you have been 
enabled to see “The Snows” 
in your fancy, as I have seen 
them in their reality, and they 
have appealed to you as they 
appealed to me, your thoughts 
will be many and varied, and 
they are thoughts that will 
recur to you many times again 
before your minute, individ- 
ual atom of life fades away 
and melts into the “Great Un- 
known.” 

But I came among them for 
sport,—not for scenery and 
sentiment,—and my chief am- 
bition was the head of a grand 
old Ovis ammon (wild sheep). I 
hoped for a yak (wild ox), but 
I knew that was uncertain, and 
depended much on the season, 
as yaks often do not cross over 
from the Chinese side till late, 
and I was limited for time. 

It was my first experience of 
the Himalayas, which want 
knowing before you can make 
a bag like General Kinloch 
and other sportsmen, who have 
studied and visited them often, 
and all of whom agree that if 
even then you get two really 
good heads in a month you are 
fortunate. You can kill small 
heads in plenty, but the old 
males of all the different species 
of goats and sheep are gener- 
ally away high up among the 
snows, wary and hard to get 
at. Your Kashmir shikaris 
are useless, and unless you 
happen to get a very good 
man (and such are few and 
difficult to get), only waste 
your time and rob you. I took 
mine as far as Leh, where I 
picked up a most excellent old 
Tartar, who, with his tame 
yaks, had been twice into 
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Changchenmo with Kinloch, 
who had kindly written to 
him to meet me. 

With my friend George 
Hillyard of the Rifle Brigade 
I had started in from Pindi 
to race for the Changchenmo 
Nullah in Thibet for nyan 
(Ovis ammon) and tsos (snow 
antelope), as it is considered 
an advantage to be first in 
the field, even in so remote 
and large a shooting area as 
the Himalayas. Had I known 
better, I should not have 
hurried so much, but taken a 
little more time and trouble 
to pick up a good head or two 
of ibex and markhor in the 
lower ranges; but I thought 
I could get them at any time 
later on. This is a mistake 
which many men make, until 
they realise the distance and 
the difficulties. We intended 
to spend a few days in some 
well-known nullahs at the top 
of the Zojji-la (la means pass) 
for these animals, so passed 
quickly on through Kashmir 
and up the Sind Valley. On 
leaving, there were two sahibs 
in front of us. We caught 
them up at Baltal, at the foot 
of the pass, where they had 
been delayed twenty-four hours 
by the weather. The villagers 
told us it might be a few days 
before we could cross, but 
anxious to get ahead and 
secure the nullahs, we were 
off before daylight, and got 
safely over and took posses- 
sion of them. The other two 
men, who were racing for the 
same nullah, finding us gone 
in the morning from Baltal, 
followed, and arrived about 
three hours after us, to find 
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our tents pitched, which, as 
there is an unwritten law 
amongst sportsmen to that 
effect, gave us a full title to 
all the shooting in the nullah. 
Our shikaris reporting next 
morning that it was still so 
full of snow that we should 
not be able to get into it for 
a week, and finding that the 
two men were soldiers on short 
leave, unable to go very far for 
their shooting, we agreed to 
give it up to them and try our 
luck a few marches farther on, 
in a valley that our shikaris 
told us held ibex, and where 
the snow would be lighter. 
This was unfortunate for us, 
for, as we heard from these 
men later on, one of them, 
only three days after we left, 
went a short way down the 
nullah, and there came on a 
herd of ibex snow-bound, and 
got three really good heads, 
and two snow-bears, in one 
day. Such is the fortune of 
sport, 

We followed up the Dras 
river for a few marches, when 
Hillyard struck off into a 
nullah to the north-east, and 
I took one to the north-west, 
agreeing to meet in a week’s 
time and hurry on to Chang- 
chenmo. I soon left the valley 
and made my way to higher 
ground, but unfortunately snow 
began to fall, so I pitched my 
little tent and went to bed, 
where I had to remain for 
about thirty hours, till it 
stopped. The snow lay very 
deep, and it was very hard to 
get about the hills. 

I learnt one or two things 
up that, my first, nullah. In 
the first place, I thought I 
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was fit, but I did not think 
so when I came out of it. I 
had been more or less in train- 
ing ever since.I was a boy for 
every sort of game—running, 
riding, rowing, &c.; and I had 
just come from the plains, 
where I could give four ponies 
as much as they wanted in a 
hot afternoon at polo, and not 
blow a candle out myself; had 
marched along valleys and over 
easy hills for ten days or more, 
and had very little spare flesh 
on me. But when I came to 
tackling stiff mountains and 
precipices I found I wasn’t 
even half fit, and it took me 
another month, real hard work, 
and very little grub, before I 
was. Then after that I could 
do as much as my shikaris, 
and go anywhere they could, 
and, as the Yankee has it, 
“whip my weight in wild 
cats.” 

I remember my first red 
bear. It was late in the even- 
ing, he was high above me, 
and I was dead beat. I swore 
I couldn’t and wouldn’t go 
another yard; my _ shikari 
laughed, and by dint of push- 
ing, hauling, stopping every 
few yards, he and my gun- 
bearer got me within about 
100 yards of the bear right 
above me. When I fired he 
came rolling down almost on 
to me, but luckily had got his 
Never, if you can 
help it, shoot at a bear on a 
steep and open hillside just 
straight above you. 

On my first morning, after a 
weary tug to the top of a high 
ridge, my shikari, who had 
strolled up as if it were nothing, 
said he would just look over 


the top, as he had been told of 
ibex there. He left me sitting 
on a stone, and my second 
shikari sat down on another, 
about 15 yards from me, with 
my rifle. We had not been 
there five minutes when round 
the corner of a rock walked an 
ibex followed by six others, all 
with fair heads. They walked 
one behind the other into the 
open to within 70 yards, and 
then stood and looked at us. 
We were motionless. At last 
I made a spring to my man 
for the rifle, but before it was 
in my hand they were gone, 
and I never saw them again. 
I was once sold in a similar 
way by an Ovis ammon jump- 
ing from behind a small rock, 
on a bare rolling hill, when my 
shikari had got my rifle a few 
yards away. Never under any 
circumstances let your rifle be 
out of reach of your hand. 
Another day I saw, right at 
the head of the nullah, just 
below the snow, and a very 
long way off and very high 
above me, nine old bucks, five of 
them with magnificent heads. 
Of course they spotted us com- 
ing up from below, and with 
difficulty ploughed their way 
over the top through the snow 
into the next nullah. I wanted 
to send back for some blankets 
and food, and follow them in 
the morning; but it was late, 
and we were a long way from 
camp, and I had to meet H. 
next day. My shikari was an 
idle devil, and swore he could 
show me plenty more like them. 
I was an ignoramus, and 
thought gooseberries grew 0D 
every bush, and old buck ibex 
with big heads were as plenti- 
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ful and easy to find and stalk 
as red deer in a well-stocked 
Scotch forest, and so, like a 
fool, passed on. I have learnt 
better since. 

If you want to get big heads, 
leave your camp in the valley, 
and take an extra coolie or two 
with a little “‘ tent d’abri,” and 
some food, and sleep on the top 
of the hill, and be on your 
ground at daybreak. Animals 
always feed down hill and 
watch down hill, and when 
disturbed run up. Birds al- 
ways feed up hill and fly down. 
My shikari knew, of course, 
that bivouacking out on the 
tops was the only chance of 
big heads, but the Kashmiri is 
an idle, useless, lying vagabond, 
and loves to keep the sahib 
dangling about in easy ground 
round some village, probably 
his own. Never believe your 
Kashmiri shikari unless you 
know him very well, and can 
trust him. All of which things 
I had been told myself; but 
one never listens, and I fear 
what I now write will not 
impress the youthful sports- 
man as I should wish. 

The result of it all was that 
in that nullah I got only one 
small ibex and two red bears, 
one of which was a beauty, 6 
ft. 9 in. as he lay on the ground. 
Had I had a decent shikari, or 
known a little more about it, 
and stopped a little longer, I 
ought to have done well in that 
nullah, Another very great 
mistake is to allow yourself to 
be tied to time, but H. and I 
were hurrying for Chang- 
chenmo, and had agreed not 
to dally on the road. I was 
pleased to get the bears, as I 
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had two Australian kangaroo 
hounds and a fox terrier with 
me, and proposed to give them 
a good meal. My bearer, Nur- 
soo, threw up his hands when I 
told him, and said, ‘Bear not 
good for dogs, master.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“Oh! him very hot meat, 
master.” 

I asked him what he meant, 


-and with a grin he said, “ Very 


bad for dogs, master, him eat 
funeral meats!” 

However, the dogs seemed to 
enjoy, and were none the worse 
for, their “funeral meats.” 

We hurried on to Dras, a 
very small place, consisting of 
some wretched wooden and 
mud houses, and a few Ladakis. 
There I,saw some real English 
magpies, the first I had seen 
for years. 

Over a desolate country we 
hurried on, till we got to the 
Fotu-la, and stopped a day to 
try and get some of the lesser 
sheep (oorial), of which there 
are plenty, but they were very 
shy, and it was almost impos- 
sible stalking ground,—huge, 
rolling, bare, arid hills. So we 
did not tarry, but passed on to 
Llamayuru, a large Thibetan 
village with a Llamaserai. 
This. was a most interesting 
place, and our first introduc- 
tion to the Buddhist temples 
of Thibet. They have been so 
often described that I will say 
nothing about them. We were 
most hospitably received by 
the Llamas, who performed a 
service in their temple for us, 
and showed us and told us all 
they were allowed to, gave us 
all that they had and that we 
might want, and wished us 
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good-luck on our departure in 
the morning. 

At last we reached Leh, the 
capital of Ladak, a very im- 
portant town in that out-of-the- 
way country, and the rendez- 
vous of traders with their 
varied produce from far-away 
Russia, China, India, and other 
places. Here we parted with 
our Kashmiris, picked up the 
Tartar shikaris with their yaks, 
who had come to meet us, re- 
plenished our kiltas (baskets), 
bought twenty-five sheep and 
fifteen goats, as we were soon 
to be beyond the haunts of 
man, and started off with our 
goal in view and no one before 
us. Mr Johnson, the Resident, 
kindly lent us a Tartar guide. 
We saw a few napoo (blue 
sheep) just before reaching 
Lukung, but did not stop, and 
turning north-east, short of the 
Pangong Lake, tackled our last 
pass, the Marsemik-la, 18,700 
feet high. There was but little 
snow on its northern slope, and 
we camped about a mile or two 
below the summit. The next 
morning Hillyard was C.D., 
but I went out and found some 
Oves ammon in a small circular 
valley some 500 feet below us. 
It was quite impossible to get 
at them, and I lay watching 
them for an hour or two through 
my glasses, and could see their 
every move. There was one 
magnificent old ram, with 
mighty horns, and some females 
and young, and they let me 
into some of the secrets of their 
family life. The old gentleman 
took a great interest in his 
family, and after lying some 
time poked up a young ram, 
about half grown, and took him 
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about fifty yards from the flock, 
and taught him how to fight. 
The little fellow did not appear 
to want much teaching, for 
directly the patriarch stood on 
his hind legs, he did the same, 
and as he dropped on to all 
fours again, the little chap 
charged with real determina. 
tion, and I could hear his 
little horns rattle against 
his sire’s massive forehead. 
After a little of this the old 
gentleman took him to a small 
rock, and lay down, while the 
little fellow, getting his proper 
distance from it, stood up on his 
hind legs, and then dropped 
and charged into it, as hard as 
he could, in the most approved 
fashion. It really was most 
interesting, and I quite dis- 
liked the idea of disturbing 
the family party, but I wanted 
that old gentleman’s head 
badly, though I did not get it. 
Finding it impossible to get 
near them, and having a long 
way to go back before dark, I 
tried a long shot, and getting 
my old Tartar to hang on to 
my legs to prevent me falling 
over the cliff, I drew a bead 
and went just over his back. 
It was a beastly shot. They 
were about 500 feet almost 
directly below me—a horrid 
angle. I never saw as good 
a ram again, in fact I saw 
very few altogether, and I 
was bitterly disappointed, and 
cursed myself as a duffer. 

H. was feeling the altitude 
and cold, and there certainly 
was a bitter wind driving up 
that pass, so we said good-bye 
to our only companions, three 
old ravens who had followed us 
for four or five days, and used 
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to sit and croak on the stones 
close to camp, to see what they 
could pick up. Theirs was the 
only sound in that solitude, 
and the Marsemik-la was too 
much even for them, and they 
gave it and us best, without 
reaching the summit. We had 
rather a business getting to our 
next half, as we found three or 
four miles of heavy snow on 
the top, through which the 
yaks managed to plough, but 
we had to carry all our sheep 
and goats; and when we got 
to the other side, the snow 
came on, so after dropping 
some 1500 feet, finding a small 
level platform, we scraped 
away the snow as best we 
could, and pitched our little 
tents. The Tartars were all 
right, but the men I had 
brought from the plains were 
in a sorry plight, poor fellows. 
We had seven. Five of them 
lay down in their blankets, 
and said they would never see 
Hindustan again, and pre- 
ferred to die rather than move. 
I managed to boil a little hot 
water, and grudgingly—for I 
could ill spare it—mixed a 
little rum with it, called it 
dawai (medicine), and got six 
of them to drink it. But the 
other smelt it, and did not 
pretend to be deceived, said it 
was shrab (wine), and he would 
sooner die than break his caste. 
Though he was foolish, one 
could hardly withhold admira- 
tion for his faith. 

The snow cleared before 
morning, and we dropped down 
to what is called the valley of 
Changchenmo, and encamped 
by the river. It is a moun- 
tainous sort of valley, at.a level 
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of about 15,000 feet (the height 
of Mont Blanc), Fortunately 
a kind of tamarisk called 
oomboo, which is very dry and 
inflammable, grows on the 
sandhills, or we should have 
been in a parlous state for 
fuel. At last we had reached 
our goal, and H. and the ser- 
vants began to breathe again, 
and I looked forwaid to some 
grand sport. But you never 
know your luck, or the want 
of it, and it is not everyone 
who can stand the Thibetan 
climate. It is a light dry air, 
and I found it most exhilarat- 
ing; but it has its drawbacks, 
and affects the breathing. 
Added to this, the sun has a 
power in that atmosphere that 
I have felt nowhere else, and 
the merciless wind that hardly 
ever ceases blowing over those 
bare steppes, except for a few 
hours in the morning and not 
always even then, cracks the 
sun-scorched skin on your face 
and lips, till to speak or laugh 
is torture, and to wash almost 
impossible, and day after day 
the skin peels off your face 
and hands. And this, despite 
a free use of grease, your face 
in a linen mask, and your hands 
gloved. But still, though this 
all sounds bad, it is a grand 
life, which compensates for all 
these inconveniences. 

On our way down from the 
top of the pass we found quite 
a fair number of blue hares, 
very like the Scotch ones, and 
shot a few,—a very welcome 
addition to the larder. It was 
curious to see the kangaroo 
hounds, who appeared quite as 
much affected by the altitude 
as ourselves, and utterly unable 
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to compete with the hares. 
They simply stopped dead- 
blown, and looked at them 
directly they began to rise an 
ascent. We moved up the 
valley next day, and found our 
first (five) snow antelope, close 
to the sulphur springs of Keum. 
Here again we made a mistake 
in trying to stalk them to- 
gether, as after crawling over 
very open and slightly undu- 
lating ground we got within 
about 150 yards, and they, 
though they could not see us, 
or I think wind us, began to 
get uneasy. H., whom I asked 
to take first shot, was a very 
long time, and I whispered, 
“You must shoot, or they’ll be 
off.” At last he fired, and 
missed ; so did I, but jumping 
on my feet, I broke the hind 
leg of a nice young buck as 
they galloped off. I went on, 
and eventually got him. H. 
was very much annoyed, say- 
ing I had hurried him and 
spoilt his shot. It is 
fatal for two men_ ever 
to attempt to stalk in com- 
pany. The next day we did 
not break camp, but looked 
over the ground in opposite 
directions, and I decided to go 
up the Kugrang Nullah for a 
couple of days, and then meet 
H. in the valley and decide 
on our movements, as I was 
anxious to go up the Kyob- 
rung river for yak. I saw a 
few antelope, but was unable 
to get near them, and also 
plenty of kiang, the wild 
horses of Thibet, which have 
a keen eye and scent, and are 
real spoil-sports to stalking in 
that country. I then rejoined 
H., who seemed to feel the 





effects of the climate, but 
agreed to go to the Chinese 
border, to which we were close. 
We could not find any yak, and 
when we got to the boundary 
ridge were met the next morn- 
ing by a wild-looking armed 
party on ponies who warned 
us we could go no farther, 
They said they did not wish us 
any harm, but we should get 
no sport, as there was little 
to shoot, and what little there 
was they would frighten away. 
They told us there was a vil- 
lage some thirty miles off, 
down in a valley below, whose 
business it was constantly to 
patrol the pass and see that no 
one crossed, that the Chinese 
authorities always found out if 
any one did, and that, perhaps 
six or twelve months after- 
wards, some of their soldiers 
would appear and, without 
asking any questions, decapi- 
tate the head-man. There was 
nothing more to be said, so we 
gave them a little tobacco and 
parted friends. H. went back 
to the Changchenmo valley 
and I made a detour, promis- 
ing to be back in three or four 
days. I found a herd of seven 
antelope in a valley, where I 
could not stalk them, so con- 
cealed myself in the rocks at 
the head of it and sent a man 
round to show himself at the 
entrance, and they started 
straight up towards me in the 
pass. Whether they got my 
wind or not I don’t know, but 
I heard them suddenly stop 
when within about 150 yards 
of the top, and peeping over 
I saw them turn to the left, 
leaping from boulder to boulder 
with great agility. It was an 
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awkward place, as I could 
only see them occasionally, but 
picking out what I thought 
was the biggest head, I heard 
the bullet tell, as also a quick 
second on another one, though 
I could not see what the head 
was. On getting to the top, 
which was on to the level 
plain, I saw one buck away to 
the right, and a second, evi- 
dently badly hit, following the 
others. I stood and watched 
till I saw them both lie down. 
They were both, fortunately, in 
the direction of and not far 
from my little tent, which was 
by the stream at the bottom. 
It was getting dusk, and I 
moved round my friend on the 
right, who made his way to 
the river-bed, and I walked him 
quietly down to within 100 
yards of the tent, when I got 
him. It was then dark, but in 
the morning I found the other 
in the same spot in which I 
had left him, and was very 
pleased to find that they were 
both good heads. The next 
day I found five more antelope, 
and, after a good stalk, got an 
easy shot, which I missed. I 
rejoined H. the next day. He 
seemed very C.D., said he could 
not stand any more of it, was 
only waiting for me, and would 
not stop another day for 
£1000. Knowing I might be 
there a month without seeing 
a yak, even if I did then, and 
having got three antelope, I 
agreed to return with him, and 
we made our way back to the 
Marsemik-la, The morning 
we began to descend its long 
gentle slope the few remaining 
sheep with the goats started 
before we did, with the yak 


and tents, and were some way 
ahead of us down the hill, 
when we saw them suddenly 
begin galloping and the two 
men in charge running and 
shouting. Looking through 
my glasses, I saw a big animal 
chasing them, get alongside, 
dash into the flock, and appar- 
ently, a second or two after, 
frightened by the men, dash 
away again. It was a big 
Thibetan black wolf, and, 
though the sheep are very 
small, in that second he had 
torn the throat clean away 
and a huge piece out of the 
hind-quarter of one of them. 
I had a very long shot at him 
as he kept hanging about on our 
flank, but without effect. He 
was the only one I saw, and 
I should have liked to have 
got him: he must have been 
a powerful brute, with ter- 
rible jaws. After reaching 
Lukung we turned east for 
Shushul, a large Tartar village, 
about eight miles south of the 
Pangong Tso (lake), along the 
shores of which we marched 
for three days. The lake 
lies at an elevation of 14,000 
feet, is about eighty miles in 
length and five to six in width, 
and of this you can see a 
stretch of about thirty miles. 
From its shores of pale yellow 
sand rise barren heights, 
streaked and capped with 
snow, and behind them, away 
in the distance, the eternal 
snows rise in mighty peaks 
into the clear blue of the 
heavens. The waters of the 
lake are a deep sapphire blue, 
and the rocks and glaciers, in 
huge fantastic-shaped bluffs 
and promontories, running ab- 
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ruptly down into them, carry 
the most vivid colours of 
every tint except green, and 
present a more varied colour- 
ing than that of a forest in 
autumn. But it is as im- 
possible to describe the Pan- 
gong Tso in words, as for a 
brush to portray it on canvas. 
It is simply magnificent, and 
the sight of it repays all the 
time and toil spent in getting 
to it. I was determined to 
have a swim in it, and did so, 
with a solar topee to keep off 
the rays of the sun, which beat 
down in fierce heat. The 
water was somewhat salt and 
mighty cold, and I could not 
induce any one to join me. At 
Shushul H. and I parted for a 
time, and I made for a small 
lake, about four or five miles 
in circumference, and about ten 
miles off, called the Mirpa Tso, 
in a most desolate region, where 
I was told I should find Oves. 
After hunting about for a day 
or two, I came across five rams, 
but the ground was rolling 
and undulating, though steep, 
and they were wary. Sheep 
were on the move all day, feed- 
ing and lying down alternately 
for a few hours at a time, and 
this little flock at last lay 
down at the foot of a steep 
incline. Leaving the coolie 
with the basket, with strict 
injunctions not to move, my 
old Tartar and I tried a stalk, 
and managed to get within 
about half a mile, after which 
it was a case of crawling on 
one’s stomach inch by inch. 
At last we got within about 
300 yards of them, and above 
them, when suddenly we saw 
them galloping straight out 
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into the plain below uz, 
Cursing our luck, we looked 
back, and there, a mile or more 
away, silhouetted on the sky- 
line, was that infernal coolie. 
I felt as if I could have shot 
him dead. We were over the 
same ground early next morn- 
ing, but could see nothing of 
them, though in the afternoon 
we came across a small ram 
with some ewes and young. 
They were a little distance off, 
going up a hill, but as they 
had evidently got our wind, I 
chanced the shot and broke his 
hind leg. As they got nearer 
the top, I saw a ewe stop, 
and presently roll over. My 
bullet after breaking the leg 
of the ram had _ splintered, 
and three small pieces of lead 
had struck her in the throat. 
She had a good head for a 
female, and was welcome meat. 
It was too late to follow them, 
but I got on to the trail next 
morning and saw an incred- 
ible piece of tracking. How 
many miles we went I don’t 
know; but for six mortal 
hours did those two Tartars 
keep on the track of that 
ram—up and down hill, over 
hard rocks, on scarce one of 
which, even when they tried 
to show me, could I detect a 
mark of any sort. We never 
saw them again, but as we 
were coming back descried the 
other five rams miles away 
below us in a valley. It is 
almost incredible the distance 
you can see, and hear too, in 
that dry, clear, rarefied atmos- 
phere. We made for and found 
them next morning, but in 
ground where we could not 
get at them. They were feed- 
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ing slowly up a valley, and 
after a long wearisome de- 
tour we got to the head of 
it, and lay for some hours 
watching and waiting. There 
was not a breath of air, as 
a lot of kiang came up to 
within 50 yards of us and 
never winded us. Fortunately 
they moved off, and the Oves 
had fed up to within 400 
yards of us, when my old 
shikari touched me and gave 
a sort of gesture of despair. 
I did not understand until he 
looked up and behind us and 
pointed to the sky, and I felt 
the very slightest puff of 
wind. There was the lightest 
of small clouds away up in 
the sky, the size of a man’s 
hand,—but it was enough. 
Five minutes later the heads 
of those Oves went up; round 
they went, and galloped down 
the valley. Luckily they only 
went about a mile and then 
stopped, and, though uneasy, 
lay down. We had a long, 
rough, trying tramp round 
and over the hill, and, sink- 
ing the wind on them, crawled 
to where we thought they 
ought to be below us. As 
I peeped up I saw the top 
of a rounded horn within 
150 yards. I was a bit 
blown, and my heart was in 
my mouth, so I lay for a 
minute to steady myself; then 
I wriggled another yard, and 
as I did so the big ram got on 
his feet and quietly stretched 
himself broadside on. I heard 
the thud of the bullet strik- 
ing, and was on my legs in a 
second; he started at a gal- 
lop, but had not gone ten 
yards before my second bullet 





struck, and he rolled over. 
The two bullets were within 
an inch of one another, just 
behind the shoulder; either 
would have killed him, but 
when he started I dared not 
risk the chance of my first 
Ovis and a big ram. It was 
a pity, for I might have had 
another. As it was, they 
galloped straight away from 
me into the plain, and be- 
fore I could slip in other 
cartridges were too far off 
for any certainty, though 
I was mighty “convanient ” 
to another. My Tartar shi- 
kari, whom I had always 
thought a most phlegmatic 
old gentleman, who seemed to 
do nothing but count his 
beads, turn his prayer - wheel, 
and knit all day, went fairly 
wild: he danced and he shout- 
ed, he slapped me on the 
back, and ended by embrac- 
ing the poor old dead ram. 
I was very pleased, for an 
old ram takes a bit of 
getting. 

As I was then short of 
time, I moved on next day 
towards the Indus, and in a 
couple of days more reached 
the small Tartar village of 
Nimmo on its banks. Here I 
was told that there was an- 
other sahib away to the east 
in the Hanle district; so I 
settled to follow a large valley 
running south, out of which, 
I was informed, ran a nullah 
which usually held both nyan 
(Ovis ammon)and napoo(burhel). 
The Indus is here quite a small 
mountain stream, and as the 
water was low we had no 
difficulty in crossing with our 
yaks and baggage. About four 
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miles from the river I turned 
up a very steep, narrow 


ravine, almost impassable from 
névé and tumbled rocks, send- 
ing my camp some five miles 
down the valley to the en- 
trance to another ravine. I 
had a terrible climb of some 
four miles to the top of that 
ravine, when it opened out 
into a fairly broad valley with 
huge rolling hills on either 
side. It was a very wild 
day, with snow and _ hail 
showers, and the wind com- 
ing apparently from all quar- 
ters at the same time. We 
descried a flock of mnapoo a 
long way off, up on the hills 
to the left, and tried a stalk, 
but they quickly got our wind 
and crossed the valley to the 
other side. My old Tartar sat 
down and refused to go on, 
saying no man could stalk 
them in such ground on such 
a day. However, I said I was 
going if I went by myself, so 
he had to give way, and we 
trudged down across the valley 
and up and over the other hill. 
We made out the flock in a 
small nullah, feeding up and 
towards us, but it was terribly 
flat open ground, and we had 
great trouble in crawling to 
within about 200 yards of the 
head of it, and ensconcing our- 
selves behind a few big stones 
which fortunately happened to 
be there. The wind, too, was 
kind, and the napoo passed us 
feeding quietly at a walk. 
There was one very fine old 
ram, and several good - sized 
heads, but the biggest was in 
the middle of the flock, and I 
could not get a good view of 
him for some time. At last he 
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was clear, moving at a walk, 
but as I pulled the trigger he 
turned half round with his 
rump to me, and I hit him in 
the flank. My second barrel 
took another one with a good 
head a bit low and far back, 
The old ram galloped on with 
the flock for about 200 yards, 
then stopped and looked back. 
I chanced a couple of shots 
without effect, beyond inducing 
him to follow on after the flock, 
which went uphill towards 
some high peaked snow in the 
distance. The other ram 
turned to the left and went 
away by himself along the hill- 
side, a sure sign that he was 
very badly wounded. By this 
time it was very late, and a 
heavy cloud, which I had been 
watching, burst on us with a 
terrific downpour of hail; so 
we turned and made our way 
back to the head of the nullah. 
It was then nearly dark. The 
hail (fortunately in our backs) 
cut like bullets, the sole of my 
right boot was worn right 
away, and I had to tie my foot 
in a handkerchief. How I got 
to the bottom of that long 
nullah of sharp rocks and 
slippery ice I don’t know, for 
it was at least four miles, and 
pitch dark before we got half- 
way. Thank God the hail had 
stopped. When we got to the 
bottom, we saw a light in the 
distance, and my shikari turned 
gleefully and said: “Here 
are the Sahib’s tents; they 
have stopped here instead of 
going down the valley.” As 
we got nearer he said: “No, 
they are not the Sahib’s.” I 
could hardly think they were 
not, as, with the exception of 
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H., who had gone in another 
direction, and one other Sahib 
said to be at Hanle, some 30 
miles away over the hills, there 
was not, as far as I had 
heard, another white man in 
Thibet. However, on going up 
to the tents, I found the Sahib 
from Hanle, who had come 
round on purpose to shoot the 
nullah I was in. I was dead- 
beat, having started before 
daylight and covered a lot of 
ground, with but very little 
food, only one chupattee. The 
Sahib was Preston of the 73rd, 
who bade me a hearty welcome 
and gave me half-a-glass of 
whisky in an enormous tumbler 
of water, a hot chupattee, and 
some tinned butter. Ye gods, 
what a meal I thought it! and 
it put new life into me, for I 
had been out of all liquors for 
three weeks, and butter for 
two months; but I still had 
my old briar-root and some 
black Cavendish, and before I 
had had half a dozen puffs at it 
on the top of the whisky was 
myself again. 

Preston tried hard to make 
me stop for the night, but my 
shikari said we could get 
quicker and easier on to the 
ground we had just left from 
the nullah where my tents 
ought to be, so I had a long 
weary trudge of about six 
miles in the moonlight, and 
did not reach my camp till 
nearly midnight. A very hard 
and unsuccessful day. Preston 
promised to move his camp 
down to mine by 9 A.M. next 
morning, and go up the nullah 
to look for the wounded napoo. 

We got on to some high 
rolling hills on the opposite 
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side of the valley from where 
I had left them, but discover- 
ing five Oves in the valley de- 
cided to try for them. They 
were far off and feeding very 
slowly up the valley, so we got 
as far down as we dared on 
the rounded crest of the hill, 
and lying side by side on our 
backs, with our feet downhill, 
so that by just raising our 
heads and sliding inch by inch 
as they came nearer and closer 
under us we could keep them 
in sight, we waited, calculating 
they would have to pass with- 
in about 200 yards. It was 
weary work, the sun above us 
and the shale on which we 
lay both very hot, though the 
wind was icy. However, we 
had much to talk about of in- 
terest to us both. We had been 
there about an hour and a half 
when Preston clutched me by 
the leg with a grip of iron, 
and whispered, “‘ Look there!”’ 
I did, and within fifty yards I 
saw the forehead and eyes, 
surmounted by the arched 
curved horn, of a nice ram’s 
head. “Shoot!” whispered 
Preston. It was my nullah 
and my first shot. “For God’s 
sake keep still,” said I. The 
ram and we were motionless. 
Getting my rifle with almost 
imperceptible motion between 
my toes, I waited, hoping he 
would move up another foot 
in his curiosity ; but he knew 
better, and remained fixed as 
a statue. At last I could not 
stand it, nor Preston’s whispers 
of “Shoot,” whieh was im- 
possible. With the quickest 
of bounds I was on my feet, 
but he was quicker still, and 
all I saw was something like 
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the scut of a rabbit flash in 
my eye. Running forward, I 
could see nothing, but on get- 
ting lower, where the hill dipped 
sufficiently to give us a view 
of the valley, we saw him 
rejoin the others in the bottom, 
and all scamper away up the 
opposite hill about 400 yards 
off. Preston and I banged 
away, and about the fourth 
shot I broke his hind leg, and 
he went away with the others, 
up towards the same snowy 
heights the napoo had made 
for the day before. But the 
shades of night were falling 
fast, and we had a long way 
to get back, so we had to give 
it up for that day. 

I had promised Preston a 
feast that night, as I had 
carefully hoarded a pint of 
champagne and a small tin 
of red currant jelly to eat 
with my first Ovis, of which I 
had still got the saddle. He 
produced some tinned delica- 
cies, and also half a bottle of 
whisky, and half a bottle of 
rum, of which he kindly said I 
might have my choice. “The 
rum,” said I; for up there 
rum is the only spirit to drink, 
just as the strongest and 
blackest of tobacco is the only 
thing worth smoking. Our 
cooks put their heads together, 
and gave us a real dinner— 
wonderful fellows! After din- 
ner, having meted out to 
Preston about a small liqueur 
glass of the rum he had given 
me, with some hot water, and 
the same to myself, I put the 
bottle alongside a bottle of 
water against the little wooden 
bar under the table. Whilst 
discussing the country I said, 
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“Give me that map off the 
bed.” He leant over, touched 
the table, and I heard a clink, 
and looked down: the rum 
bottle was smashed and the 
contents in the ground. I 
think I wept. It was worth 
a guinea a drop! 

Preston had got five small 
Oves heads Hanle way, and was 
rather pleased; but when he 
saw my old ram’s head he was 
filled with envy, and admitted 
that one good one was worth 
any number of small ones, and 
declared that he would stay on 
till the last moment to try and 
get one. He was working to- 
wards Leh, which took him 
through the nullah where the 
wounded animals were, and 
promised to look for them, 
though a coolie we had sent 
out that day could find no trace 
of them. 

I had to be off south to 
meet H., and we parted next 
morning, to meet again in six 
months, drawn together in the 
first heat of the Kadir Cup, 
which Vivian won for me, and 
I never saw him again after 
that. He was a real good sports- 
man and charming fellow. 

Following the valley down, 
and crossing a high pass, I 
came to the Tso Morari, which 
is one of the highest known 
lakes in the world, being 15,000 
feet above sea-level, and is about 
fifteen miles long by five or six 
broad. Lying as it does with 
its deep-blue waters surrounded 
by mountains, with snow low 
down on them, and more pre- 
cipitous than I had yet seen in 
Thibet, the lake has a grand 
and most imposing appearance; 
but it is in a most trying and 
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desolate district, uninhabited 
for a radius of about forty 
miles, with the exception of 
the wretched little village and 
small monastery of Karzok, on 
its western shores. Here Hill- 


yard joined me. He said he 
had had a wretched time as 
far as sport went, seeing very 
few Oves. He had, however, 
got one very good old ram, 
whose horns were slightly 
bigger and heavier than mine, 
but unfortunately one horn 
was a bit broken at the tip. 
I was lucky, as mine were per- 
fect, for you seldom find an old 
ram—who is a most pugnacious 
old Tartar—whose horns have 
not suffered somewhat in his 
many fights. 

I went up next morning to 
a high plateau to try for goa, 
—a beautiful little gazelle, very 
similar to the Indian ravine 
deer; but after hunting about 
for two days, seeing only six 
or seven in all, and only getting 
one long shot, I rejoined Hill- 
yard, and we both mumbled 
out through our chapped lips 
that we thought we had had 
enough of it, and would strike 
for home and warmer climes. 
But we still had a long way 
to go, and through some very 
difficult country. Crossing the 
Parang river, we marched for 
three days up its course, through 
& very narrow valley, hemmed 
in on either side by giant pre- 
cipices, devoid of vegetation, 
gloomy and forbidding, until 
we reached the bottom of the 
pass, with its glaciers and per- 
petual snow rising high above 
our front. The Parang-la is 
about 18,600 feet in height, 
and considered the most dan- 
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gerous and difficult of all the 
known passes in the Himalayas, 
and only practicable from the 
beginning of June till the end 
of September. We toiled up to 
the foot of the glacier, some 
five or six miles from its sum- 
mit, where we encamped under 
some rocks just below the snow, 
intending an early start. We 
did not get off, however, till 
about five, and the sun, which 
was soon in power above our 
heads, began to have its effect 
on the crust of the snow when 
we got within about two and 
a half miles from the top, and 
we were beat. Our seven yaks 
and the two ponies (which we 
had brought from the plains, but 
sent to Shushul whilst we were 
in Changchenmo) could get no 
farther, sinking to their bellies 
in the snow. The yaks, which 
are most marvellous animals in 
snow, either on the flat or in 
the hills, struggled and fought 
their way down, but the poor 
ponies were helpless. We tied 
their legs and put them on 
blankets and tried to drag 
them, but they sank so deep 
into the snow that it was 
impossible. At last we got 
three or four blankets and 
lifted one pony on to his feet 
on them, and putting three 
or four others in front and 
lifting and hauling, we got 
him on to them, picking up 
the rear ones and putting 
them in front again. By this 
means we got first one and 
then the other down, but it 
took us seven hours to get 
them down the three miles 
we had come up in two. The 
Tartars seemed all right, but 
we had only five pairs of blue 
2H 
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glasses left among our seven 
native servants: we kept on 
changing them, but we all suf- 
fered a little from snow-blind- 
ness and frost-bite. I was 
thankful to get back to where 
we started from. I had pro- 
posed digging holes in the 
snow for the ponies, covering 
them up well, and leaving them 
out for the night, but the 
Tartars declared they could 
not live through it, though 
some traders who were with 
us, and had two yaks, left 
them out up to their bellies 
in snow without cover, and 
in the morning they struggled 
out, gave themselves a shake, 
and seemed as happy as sand- 
boys. 

There was a glorious moon, 
and we started at 2 A.M., when 
the cold was quite sufficient to 
ensure the crust of the snow 
being frozen sufficiently hard 
to bear, and got fairly comfort- 
ably to the top soon after day- 
light. Then once on the ledge, 
what a change! Behind us, to 
the north, Thibet, with its 
light clear atmosphere, nothing 
but snow and glacier, not a 
vestige of green or vegetation ; 
in front of us, to the south, 
Spiti, a dry, arid, sunburnt 
country, but the hills on the 
south sides green from stunted 
forest vegetation, and with the 
blue haze of the lower ranges. 

The descent on the Spiti 
side of the Parang-la was very 
trying, as in many places it 
was almost perpendicular, and 
led over sharp and jagged 
rocks, which made it very toil- 
some for the animals. How- 
ever, we got well below the 
pass before we called a halt, 
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and the next day, after going 
up through another wild gorge, 
we were in a sparsely inhabited 
country. 

We now gave our camp and 
animals a rest for a couple of 
days, and I went up the hill 
for napoo, but without success, 
though I caught a young one 
which could not follow its dam 
up the face of a precipice. I 
should have liked to have taken 
it with me, but thinking it 
would die, replaced it in an 
easier bit of ground close by, 
and watched its dam return 
and make off with it in 
triumph. 

Dankar, the capital of Spiti, 
is a curious place, a conical 
sandstone rock rising up in 
the middle of a small arid 
plain surrounded by mountains, 
the houses all built into or on 
the rocks; and about a mile 
from it is a Llamaserai built on 
a similar pinacle. Here wesaid 
good-bye to our faithful Tartars 
and their seven yaks, and after 
a deal of bargaining agreed to 
take eleven yaks and twenty 
men with us over the Spiti 
glaciers, the next range, send- 
ing our ponies several days’ 
march round into the valley of 
the Sutlej. To our astonish- 
ment the next morning we 
found about thirty yaks and 
nearly all the village ready to 
start with us. They said it 
was not the time of crops and 
they had nothing to do, and 
were coming with us for the 
trip. And they came, men and 
women. After transporting 
ourselves and baggage over & 
wide torrent by a jula bridge, 
and turning the yaks loose into 
it, some of them being rolled 
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head over heels, carried down, 
and landing 150 yards below 
where they entered the water, 
we began a long steep ascent 
up the mountain and were soon 
among the glaciers, but most 
of them are so covered with 
dirt and stenes that one hardly 
thinks one is walking for miles 
over solid ice. But the awful 
cracks in them show what they 
really are, and we had to 
make many detours to get 
round them. The scenery it- 
self was most wild and grand. 
We descended on the other side 
through some lovely valleys, 
and were soon in inhabited 
country. Here we parted with 
our Spiti friends, who said they 
had had a charming trip. The 
rains had now begun, and for 
ten weary days and nights we 
tramped on through beautiful 
country, of which we could see 
but little, as the heavens were 
opened and the deluge in- 
cessant. We were wet to the 
skin, day and night, for our 
clothes and tents were sodden, 
and the latter so heavy that we 
could hardly get the coolies to 
carry them. At last we struck 
the valley of the Sutlej and the 
high road to Simla, with rest- 
houses, the shelter of which 
we were thankful for. A few 
days more saw us back in 
civilisation. 


On several occasions after- 
wards I visited and had excel- 
lent sport in Kashmir and the 
lower ranges, as well as one or 
two of the Terais and Doons; 
also Central, Southern India, 
and Assam, getting specimens 
of most of the janwar worth 
shooting in India; but my 
heart always went out, and 
does to this day, to Thibet, 
with its snows, immensity, and 
grandeur, and nothing but the 
time required, not only to get 
there, but to get fit to be able 
to tackle it successfully, pre- 
vented my seeing the grand 
old Oves and that marvellous 
Pangong Tso again. 

Thibet proper is no country 
for a man who wants a big bag 
easily obtained, for the animals 
are very few, hard to find, and 
difficult to stalk; nor is it a 
country for one who dislikes 
toil and fag and disappoint- 
ment, with great discomfort 
and short commons. But it is 
a marvellous and most in- 
teresting country to visit, and 
as Major Kennion says in his 
lately published most fascin- 
ating book, ‘Sport and Life 
in the Further Himalaya,’ the 
man who has stalked and killed 
his big Ovis ram is considered 
to have gained the blue ribbon 
of Himalayan sport. 

T. A. St QUINTIN. 











































THE devil was abroad in 
the fair Burgundian land of 
Franche Comté; he stalked at 
his ease among pleasant vine- 
yards and fertile valleys; he 
held his own unquestioned in 
the flourishing little towns of 
the Free County; and his ser- 
vants did their work with all 
the zeal they could throw into 
it. Learned judges, grave 
physicians, politic statesmen, 
were all agreed that he was 
the de facto ruler of at least 
their part of the world. And 
as to his victims, they were so 
many that Master Henry 
Boguet, the great jurisconsult, 
after assisting to burn fifteen 
hundred or so of them, sat 
down in despair to write a 
book about it. “The sor- 
cerers,” he said, “march in 
their thousands,” “multiplying 
like the caterpillars in our 
gardens ;” and, possibly remin- 
iscent of the Emperor Domi- 
tian, he added, “ Would they 
were gathered together in a 
single body ; so could we burn 
them all at one turn and in 
one fire.” The worthy man 
had done his best. Aided by 
the hideous principle of the 
witchfinders’ manual, _ the 
‘Malleus Maleficarum,’ which 
laid it down that confessions 
under torture should have all 
the weight of the testimony of 
independent witnesses, he had 
discovered from their own ac- 
knowledgment sorcerers dis- 
guised as goats, wolves, hares, 
and cats. In all ages of super- 
stition the goat has been asso- 
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ciated with the devil of horns 
and hoofs; the wolf meant 
something even more sinister; 
but why the timid hare and 
the harmless necessary cat 
should favour the evil one it 
is hard to say. But there 
were proofs irrefragable. For 
a gentleman returning from 
the chase one evening near 
Chateau de Joux was aware of 
Grimalkins caterwauling in a 
tree. At these, being appar. 
ently disguised in liquor, he 
discharged his fowling - piece 
and wounded one who dropped 
a bunch of keys—or at least he 
found himself in possession of 
a bunch of keys. He recog- 
nised them as his wife’s, and 
the conclusion of course was 
that she was on her way to 
the “ witches’ Sabbath.” Any 
housewife of those wine -bib- 
bing days—the early seven- 
teenth century —could have 
furnished Maitre Boguet with 
a simple explanation of the 
mystery. His solution was to 
burn the poor lady alive. 
And no doubt she confessed ; 
they all confessed, or nearly all 
—under the torture, of course. 
That it should never have 
struck their judges, who were 
by nature neither knaves nor 
fools, that such avowals were 
merely lies dictated by the 
hope of escape from immediate 
agony, is marvellous. For 
they had examples enough of 
what the mere fear of pain 
could do. One man half cut 
his tongue out in prison be- 
cause he knew he would con- 
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fess to lies under the tor- 
ture; but it was found that 
he could read and write, and 
they made him put down all 
they wanted him to say in 
black and white. When a 
man condemned to be burned 
after being torn with red-hot 
pincers cut his throat with 
a rusty knife, his judges saw 
in his act merely the hand 
of Satan. Another jammed 
the bone which had been served 
him for a meal in his prison 
into a crack in the masonry, 
and hanged himself to that by 
bending his knees. All the 
work of the devil delivering 
his own! 

It had not always been thus: 
this frenzied fear of Satan and 
his armies was comparatively 
a new thing, begotten of the 
savage wars and their attend- 
ant miseries which accompanied 
the birth of the modern world. 
For centuries men had looked 
upon the devil with an impar- 
tial eye—rather a dangerous 
playfellow, perhaps, but often 
ready to doa good turn. The 
“lubber fiend” of Milton, the 
Pucks, the Robin Goodfellows, 
the Ariels of our own folklore 
and literature, the dwarfs and 
gnomes of the mines and forests 
of Germany, remind us of this. 
As late as the beginning of 
the sixteenth century we have 
striking examples of the “bon 
diable.” The adventures of Dr 
Torralba have been immortal- 
ised by Cervantes. This illust- 
rious physician, highly con- 
nected and yet more highly 
protected, was the master, or 
rather confidential friend, of a 
devil named Ezekiel, whom by 
the way he got from a Domin- 
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ican friar at Rome. There was 
no vice about Ezekiel. He ac- 
companied his master to church, 
suggested to him surpassing 
remedies for human ailments, 
and abused him roundly if he 
ventured to charge his patients 
too much for knowledge thus 
acquired gratis. But his great 
though fatal exploit was the 
transportation of Torralba 
through the air to witness the 
Bourbon’s sack of Rome. The 
doctor was present, saw the 
walls stormed, and in an hour 
and a half was back in Vallad- 
olid publishing the news. But 
this was too much for the In- 
quisition; aviation was not in 
such favour in those days as 
at present, and in spite of Tor- 
ralba’s great influence he was 
laid by the heels. But the 
Admiral of Castile intervened 
to protect him. The Inquis- 
itors were reduced to asking 
the sorcerer to give up Ezekiel. 
But here Ezekiel’s feelings had 
to be consulted, and nothing 
could prevent him from appear- 
ing to his friend if he so de- 
sired. The Holy Office then 
took refuge in the feeble ques- 
tion: Was Ezekiel orthodox? 
The answer was that he dis- 
liked Luther and Erasmus, and 
with this ambiguous statement, 
which, as coming from a devil, 
might well have been con- 
sidered a compliment to the 
two Reformers, the tribunal 
had perforce to be content. 
One story says that Torralba 
was ultimately burned; an- 
other that he escaped scot free. 
The later is probably correct. 
Another premature airman, the 
curate of Bargota, also a 
Spaniard, saved his life and 
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reputation by utilising his pro- 
phetic and aérial powers to 
warn the Pope (probably Alex- 
ander VI.) to avoid a partic- 
ularly scandalous assignation, 
where an injured husband lay 
in wait for the sovereign Pontiff 
with a stiletto. 

In all this—which sounds in- 
deed very like buffoonery—we 
recognise a feeling grotesque 
indeed, but certainly more 
healthy than the gloomy mania 
which a hundred years later 
was to fill Germany with 
funeral pyres, and to cause 
Protestants and Romanists to 
vie with one another in their 
holocausts, until the Prince 
Bishop of Bamberg was warned 
that if he burned more folk 
none would be left to pay his 
taxes. Right to the end of the 
seventeenth century the mad- 
ness continued. The horrible 
“black masses” of Paris in- 
volved in their guilt the cul- 
tured courtiers—even the mis- 
tresses—of Le Roi Soleil, and 
in 1670 the Parliament of Nor- 
mandy indignantly protested 
against the cassation by the 
king’s council of their condem- 
nation to death of thirty-four 
“sorcerers.” The last burning 
of a witch took place in Switzer- 
land in 1782! But to return 
to Franche Comté. From kings’ 
councils and their impertinent 
cassations that pleasant land 
was emancipated. It was still 
a Spanish possession, and con- 
sequently the Inquisition was 
in full force there. It had a 


Parliament of its own, at Déle, 
distinguished, as we shall see, 
for fanaticism, and was entirely 
free from the generally sober 
and rational influence of the 
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Parliament of Paris. Had the 
latter possessed any jurisdic- 
tion, the sentence passed on an 
unhappy merchant of Mattain- 
court could never have been 
carried out. It was based on 
the crassest ignorance. He 
had, it was proved, signed a 
deed at Besancon, and another 
at Geneva, sixty miles away, on 
the same day. Flat sorcery, 
as ever was committed! The 
poor man of course had signed 
at Besangon according to Pope 
Gregory’s reformed calendar, 
and at Protestant Geneva, 
which rejected the insidious 
Papal innovation, under the 
old or Julian reckoning, which 
was retained in England until 
1752. There were really ten 
days between the two signa- 
tures, but it mattered not — 
they burned him. 

Naturally enough, the Free 
County under the direction of 
Maitre Boguet became also the 
home of the loup-garou—the 
were-wolf, He was discovered 
in scores, perhaps not always 
as the result of mania or 
delusion. Times of extreme 
misery, even in civilised nations, 
have often given rise to the 
report, if not the actuality, of 
cannibalism: such stories are 
current of the darkest days of 
Scottish history, and it is pos- 
sible that the half - frenzied 
wretches who were driven to 
such expedients for food did 
disguise themselves in the skins 
of beasts to avoid detection. 
At all events, numerous persons 
were brought to justice (or 
what passed under that name) 
on like charges, and were 
burned. In some cases, chiefly 
those of women, their im- 
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patient fellow-citizens lynched 
them offhand. 

But it was not only in Bur- 
gundy that the devil’s sway 
was exerted. He was even 
more powerful in war-wasted 
Lorraine, wedged in between 
France with her Huguenot 
wars, and Germany with her 
half-brigand black Reiters ; 
not, indeed, the cockpit but the 
camping-ground of Kurope— 
and camping meant much in 
those days. The unhappy 
peasant who saw his crops 
destroyed and his household 
stuff plundered year after year, 
now by German mercenaries 
marching to help or to hinder 
Henry of Navarre, now by 
Spanish regulars marching to 
crush the Dutchmen, took 
refuge not in sorcery but in 
suicide. The number of self- 
murderers became appalling. 
It was a veritable epidemic. 
But to the virtuous Nicolas 
Rémy, procureur - général of 
ducal justice, with his own 
little Parliament at Nancy to 
look to, and no fear of Paris 
before his eyes, it was all the 
same — sorcery or suicide, it 
was equally the work of the 
devil He had himself an 
ancient grudge against the 
evil one for bowling rocks at 
his legs when he was a student. 
And besides, Lorraine was of 
old time the home of magic 
even in high places. Andri 
des Bordes and Melchior de la 
Vallée, great officials of the 
ducal court, had committed 
the real offence of preventing a 
marriage between the daughter 
of Henry II. and the heir of 
Lorraine. The latter, on suc- 
ceeding to the throne, did not 








forget the injury. De la Vallée 
had “a bath of a hundred 
burning faggots” for sorcery 
of some kind. Des Bordes was 
accused of having made the 
embroidered figures on a piece 
of tapestry bow their heads 
to him, and of having caused 
Henry II. to be waited on at 
a picnic by three dead men 
from the nearest gallows—and 
he confessed it all! Evidently 
the devil’s army were too 
numerous in Lorraine, and 
Rémy, a really pious and able 
man, succeeded in reducing 
their number by nine hundred 
in the fifteen years between 
1591 and 1606. 

But in these strange con- 
fessions of obviously impossible 
acts there is more than appears 
on the surface. The avowals 
were not always extracted 
under torture—sometimes they 
were voluntary; and the un- 
animity of statement as to 
details on the part of persons 
who could not have been in 
communication presents a curi- 
ous problem. Perhaps the 
strangest instance of this un- 
animity is to be found in the 
famous case of the children of 
Elfdal, in Sweden. Three hun- 
dred of these children declared 
that they had been conveyed 
by night to a witches’ Sabbath 
at the “castle of Blockula” 
(Blocksberg), and we are as- 
sured that their narratives 
corresponded in every respect. 
Fifteen of them were burned. 
On the other hand, the good 
faith of the judges cannot be 
called in question, at least 
when they were laymen. Kc- 
clesiastical Inquisitors were 
certainly accused of hankering 
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after confiscations. But a 
striking proof of the honesty 
of the jurisconsults is this: 
that in the few cases where 
the victims had the presence of 
mind to include among those 
whom they denounced their 
judges themselves, as having 
been present at “Sabbaths” or 
the like, the court was at once 
conscience -struck—“from the 
greffier to the procureur on the 
bench.” Could they themselves 
have been present at such orgies 
without knowing it? It was 
held that the cattle eaten at 
those horrid banquets were 
found next morning safe and 
sound in their masters’ byres. 
Why should not they, the 
judges, have been present un- 
awares? We need not ascribe 
their terror to mere fear of 
mob-violence: they believed in 
the existence of sorcery as 
much as we do in the truth 
of the laws of gravitation, and 
we may not doubt that they 
were truly and genuinely afraid 
that they were sorcerers them- 
selves. 

But the experience of Pierre 
de Lancre in this respect was 
unique. A gay young barrister 
of Bordeaux, he was sent to his 
native place in 1603 to search 
for sorcerers. After discover- 
ing a were-wolf or two he fell 
into the hands, and under the 
influence, of two pretty “beggar 
wenches,” impudent creatures, 
with a turn for scandalous 
narrative. To one of these, 
nicknamed “ Margui,” he actu- 
tually entrusted the task of 
examining certain ladies of 


Bordeaux to see if they had on 
them the “callous spot” by 
which the devil marked his 
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possession. The “examina- 
tion” was conducted by 
running needles deep into 


various parts of the victim’s 
body, till she screamed no more, 
Then the spot was found, 
Margui also supplied De 
Lancre with full particulars 
of a witches’ Sabbath lately 
held. ‘And where was it?” 
asked the judge. 
De Lancre, et dans votre 
propre chambre,” was the 
astounding reply; and to this 
amazing piece of impertin- 
ence the jurist not only gave 
credit, but incorporated it 
in a solemn book which he 
wrote on “Incredulity and 
Misbelief.” 

Of extraordinary self-delu- 
sion—if self-delusion it was— 
there is no more striking case 
than that which forms the 
main subject of the present 
article. That half-witted pea- 
sants should have declared that 
they had been turned into 
wolves by the devil; that 
starving old women should 
have preferred death, even at 
the stake, to prolonged agony 
of famine, is explicable enough. 
But that we should find men of 
position, education, and wealth 
freely confessing to things 
apparently beyond all possi- 
bility of being true, even in 
the wild world of the early 
seventeenth century, may give 
us pause. There is no question 
here of misery, of carelessness 
of death, or of desire for death ; 
no question of that hysteria 
which undoubtedly brought so 
many wretched women to the 
fatal pile of faggots. We have 
to deal with a Parliament as 
the court ; with acute financiers 
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—men of the world—as the 
accused. 

About the year 1610, the 
principal bank in the town of 
Vesoul, now the capital of the 
department of Haute Sadne, 
was that of Dorlady et Fils, 
men of Spanish descent — it 
will be remembered that 
Franche Comté was still 
Spanish — who had put to- 
gether a great fortune, for the 
times, by their industry and, 
as goes without saying, by 
usury, that most profitable 
part of a banker’s trade, at 
least in those days. That 
they were not popular with 
their neighbours the sequel 
showed. The feeling of a 
population which depends on 
the success or failure of vintage 
or harvest for its daily bread 
towards the moneylender in its 
midst is very much that of 
the German peasant proprietor 
towards the resident Jew. In 
the same town dwelt also a 
citizen named Georges Roulet, 
not of credit and renown, 
but indeed a very worthless 
scoundrel and in debt to every- 
one. Against this man a writ 
had been issued on the demand 
of his creditors, and “no one 
would lend him five sous upon 
his property.” Faring forth 
one evening to a “grange” 
which he still possessed outside 
the town, sad of heart and not 
knowing which way to turn for 
money to avert ruin, he was 
accosted by a black man. Who 
the black man must be, under 
such circumstances and in such 
an age, there could be no doubt. 
We have numerous minute 
descriptions of his personal 
appearance, But instead of 
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demanding the traditional com- 
pact sealed with blood for the 
surrender of the victim’s soul 
or the like, Satan proposed to 
deliver him from his debts in 
exchange for the gift of a single 
hair from his head. This, said 
the artful rogue, he indignantly 
refused —had he confessed to 
such a compact, he knew well 
that the sorcery-mongers would 
make short work of him. 
Thereupon the devil, “content- 
ing himself with the pleasure 
of a good action,” simply signed 
and handed over a draft for 
two thousand crowns on the 
Maison Dorlady. Roulet took 
it to the bankers, and they 
cashed it! 

But on the way to Vesoul he 
said he had met a “ religious ” 
—some sort of priest or friar,— 
and pricked at the heart at 
having had dealings with the 
evil one, showed him the draft 
and asked his ghostly counsel. 
The hoary casuist, unmindful 
of the fact that ’tis not for 
gravity to play at cherry-pit 
with Satan, examined the 
writing, and on Roulet’s assur- 
ance that he had promised the 
devil nothing, said, “Here is 
the writing he gave you; go to 
that address, and if you can 
get the money, take it. It is 
well for whoever can to deceive 
the devil.” On Roulet’s return 
he went straight to his aged 
friend and gave him an account 
of the interview, adding, for 
reasons best known to himself, 
fables. He had been received 
by the bankers as a friend ; 
they had entertained him with 
a collation and had taken him 
for a walk “to the castle of 
Vesoul, the same being in 
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ruins and demolished; never- 
theless they made him to see 
there an infinity of treasures 
and riches to seduce him, and 
thereafter delivered to him the 
sum of two thousand crowns 
by him before demanded.” 
This statement was apparently 
afterwards quoted by the “re- 
ligious” at the trial of the 
Dorladys, to their destruction. 

Restored to comparative ease 
and repute, Roulet omitted to 
practise the virtues which his 
deliverance should havedictated 
to him; in particular, his neglect 
of the duty of almsgiving had 
wellnigh proved fatal to him. 
One day an aged mendicant 
came to his door and would 
take no refusal. The house- 
wife bade him begone for a 
vagabond, but he persisted 
in trying to enter the house. 
Roulet came out in a rage and 
pitched him down the steps, 
where he fell awkwardly, and 
indeed died on the spot. Ter- 
ror-struck by what he had done, 
in a country where chance-med- 
ley and murder had but small 
distinction made between them, 
Roulet dragged the body away, 
and with his wife’s assistance 
buried it deep in the garden. 
That he had killed the devil 
did not occur to him till after- 
wards. 

That Roulet was not likely 
to be a good father of a family 
we can readily understand from 
what we already know of him. 
Accordingly it was not long 
before he was engaged in a 
violent quarrel with his wife, 
which drew together a crowd 
of gossips. With the inconse- 
quence common to her sex, 
the furious woman, departing 
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from the immediate cause of 
quarrel, shrieked at her hus- 
band the accusation of having 
killed a beggar at his own 
door. The neighbours were all 
agog. Roulet was not popular, 
and the news was carried 
straight to the officers of 
justice. A domiciliary visit 
was the result. At his wits’ 
end apparently to escape from 
what was like to prove a hang- 
ing matter, Roulet recounted 
the whole story as we have 
given it above, and added his 
conviction that the beggar was 
none other than the devil, 
come to get back some of his 
own. Now comes the second 
mystery in the story ; for the 
officers digging in the garden 
in the place indicated to them 
by husband and wife, found 
nothing but “a huge toad very 
stinking ”—sure proof that the 
devil had been buried there. 
The wretched Roulet escaped 
altogether. He had only killed 
the enemy of mankind. “Il 
était absous par 14 méme.” 

But he had to undergo some 
form of trial; and at this he 
informed the judge, in order 
to establish the fact that 
the devil was really in the 
business, of his visit to 
the Dorladys. The old priest, 
he said, knew about it already, 
and that religious man, very 
probably a private enemy of 
the usurers, seems to have con- 
firmed his statement. Man- 
fredo Dorlady, the elder, and 
his son, were haled before the 
courts, their house was searched, 
and in it was found “an in- 
finity of papers and charts of 
necromancy.” They would 
hardly have been the children 
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of their age if they had not 
sought to juggle with the 
powers of darkness; but there 
seems to have been what was, 
in the eyes of the Inquisition, 
even a darker suspicion against 
them— that of heresy. And 
then they confessed. At first, 
and apparently voluntarily, 
they avowed that they had 
amassed their fortune by these 
magic arts; then, under tor- 
ture, that they were the devil’s 
own bankers. That they had 
paid over two thousand crowns 
to Roulet was never doubted, 
nor does it ever seem to have 
been denied. One would be 
curious to know what form the 
devil’s signature took. The 
draft was not produced in 
court. But we know that two 
years before, in the case of a 
miserable man named Jourdain, 
who confessed that he had 
made a compact with the devil 
to steal a consecrated host, the 
actual document was exhibited, 
signed with blood drawn from 
Jourdain’s left breast and the 
little finger of his left hand. 
At this point we find a proof 
of the struggle to temper 
fanaticism with justice, which 
marks many of these cases. 
The court at Vesoul sent the 
case to be tried by the Parlia- 
ment at Dédle, partly no doubt 
on account of the position of 
the accused, but also for the 
sake of changing the venue: 
“‘ Because the people of Vesoul 
were extremelyincensed against 
sorcerers ; for one day, before 
the last vintage, there fell such 
abundance of hailstones from 
heaven that not only the fruit 
was spoiled, but even the 
hedges were broken and beaten 
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down.” And what could be 
more opportune for money- 
lending wizards who made 
advances at usurious interest 
to the vine-growers thus ruined 
by their own magic arts? 

At Déle, however, the 
Dorladys fared no _ better 
than at Vesoul. The testi- 
mony against them must have 
been strong, for even that 
Parliament was not altogether 
unreasonable: a few years 
later it refused to accept the 
nomination of the fanatic. 
Boguet as “conseiller,” and 
thereby broke his heart, as he 
well deserved. The dossier of 
the case has apparently been 
destroyed, as were many such 
records, when a more reason- 
able age became ashamed of 
the criminal follies of its pre- 
decessors. But the detailed 
story is extant in pamphlet 
form, and we have the actual 
decree of the Parliament of 
Déle, dated February 6, 1610: 
“The court having considered 
the charge brought and now 
pending against Manfredo 
Dorlady and Francesce Dor- 
lady, his son, and the accusa- 
tion brought by Georges 
Roulet, and the attestation 
of the same by a religious 
father, . . . has condemned 
and condemns them to make 
honourable amends before the 
great church at Vesoul, and 
thence to be conveyed to the 
place of ordinary justice and 
to be fastened on a wood- 
pile expressly erected by the 
executor of high justice, and 
there burned till their bodies 
be reduced to ashes.” The 
mockery of an amende honor- 
able was apparently intended 
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for the good of the victims’ 
souls—a poor consolation. 
Now, what had happened in 
truth? It is certain that 
Roulet, a rascal to whom no 
one would have lent a penny, 
had suddenly become possessed 
of what was to him wealth. 
It seems also certain that this 
was connected with the Dor- 
ladys. Was it hush - money 
extorted from them? Did 
they pay it to silence, as they 
fancied, the utterance of 
popular indignation against 
their usuries? Possibly Roulet 
had been one of their victims, 
and threatened to make his 
wrongs known. Or had he 
found out something of their 
dabbling with necromancy and 
terrified them into believing 
that he was a real emissary of 
Satan? Or, lastly, was this 
blackmail levied from suspected 
Lutheran heretics ? 
The psychological problems 
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indicated in these few pages 
are full of interest, and in 
some instances a solution ma 
be hazarded. The well-authen- 
ticated stories of the circula- 
tion of news of events in 
distant countries (as in the 
case of Torralba), almost at 
the moment of their happen- 
ing, suggests telepathic com- 
munication of no ordinary 


nature. The unanimous ac- 
counts of purely fabulous 
happenings given by inde- 


pendent witnesses, of which 
the affair of the children of 
Elfdal affords the best ex- 
ample, seems to involve mental 
suggestion of some kind. There 
are cases of so-called “ bewitch- 
ment,” in which hypnotisation 
certainly played a part. But 
one mystery remains unsolved, 
and will ever remain so, Why 
did the Dorladys cash the 
devil’s cheque? 
A. T. S. Gooprick. 
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DOURO VINEYARDS. 


Or the thousands who drink 
the wine of the Douro perhaps 
not many hundreds have vis- 
ited the country whence it 
comes. But for those who 
have, there is ever afterwards 
an added savour in the glass 
of port which brings back to 
memory the life of the moun- 
tain vineyards. People who 
know the cheerful fields of 
Burgundy and Champagne 
would find as great a differ- 
ence between them and this 
province of northern Portugal 
as lies between the light French 
wines and a vintage port. 

The wine shipped from 
Oporto is made in a region 
of fierce heats and barren hills, 
where the sun beats into the 
narrow valleys and is caught 
and held between their stony 
sides until the grapes blacken 
on the terraces, and the year- 
long round of labour culmin- 
ates in the gathering in Sept- 
ember. 

Never for an instant can one 
lose sight of that crowning 
moment of the year. But for 
the vintage there would be 
little life in this furnace of a 
valley, along the shores of the 
sulky river, where trout or 
salmon never come. But be- 
cause the wine in the Quinta 
cellars is only brought to its 
perfection among the Douro 
rocks, the Douro people live 
their lives of ceaseless work 
and watchfulness against their 
vines’ enemies, — disease, and 
floods, and winter storms. 

Kighty miles of river run 
between the vineyards and the 





sea. The traveller who leaves 
Oporto in the midday heat 
sees the sun go down before he 
reaches the villages of the Alto 
Douro. On the April night 
on which we came to them it 
was quite dark when the train 
set us down and went upon 
its way towards the Spanish 
frontier. 

When visitors come to the 
Douro, it is not to inns, but as 
guests, that they come. A 
happy fate, as ali must know 
who have acquaintance with 
the Quintas built among the 
vineyards. As we stepped out 
from the station, carrying lan- 
terns in our hands, a breath of 
hot wind blew into our faces 
the smell of eucalyptus trees. 
The moon rose, the ripples on 
the river shone in its light, and 
we could dimly see the tops of 
many hills. So began the fairy 
tale of life in the valley of the 
Douro. 

On other nights we took 
that road again, coming home 
by the light of moon and stars, 
but it was never quite so full 
of magic as on the first even- 
ing when we followed the 
dancing lanterns, and guessed 
at the shapes of unknown 
things. 

Very early next morning, 
soon after the sun was up, 
there came across the river the 
sound of a strange, wild chant, 
sung by women’s voices in a 
minor key. It echoed among 
the hills, then died away, and 
we never heard it again. It was 
like the welcome of the Douro 
for those who, not knowing it, 
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loved it already. It drew us 
to the terrace garden of the 
Quinta. The river flowed be- 
low, and all the slopes of its 
narrow valley were ribbed with 
the vineyards which had sent 
us their enchanting song. From 
the barred windows near the 
ground, below the living-rooms 
of the house, came the curious 
acrid smell of the young wine, 
waiting there in the Quinta 
cellars for its journey down to 
the Wine Lodges at Oporto. 
There was already an early 
visitor, a Portuguese wine- 
grower from over the hill, 
come on business with our 
host. While we breakfasted, 
we drinking coffee and he wine, 
he told the news of the district. 
In the past fortnight, he said, 
there had been two assassina- 
tions, one the result of a quar- 
rel about a sum of money, the 
other an affair concerning a 
piece of ground, The vines 
were doing well. Nothing, in 
fact, had happened lately ; but 
Senhor Carvalho, when we saw 
him, would tell us more about 
the murders if we wished it. 
He knew more about such 
events than any other man. 
Through knowing Carvalho, it 
seemed that one might also 
learn a little about this region 
in which men’s deaths made 
no stir. We heard more of 
him. Manager of the vine- 
yards up and down the valley 
belonging to our host, he had 
more in his charge than the 
culture of vines. One almost 
came to believe that the lawless 
Douro was ruled by Carvalho. 
It is certain that whenever 
justice thrust its way among 
the mountains, its forces were 
summoned up by him. Every- 
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thing that happened in all the 
countryside was known to him, 
When evil-doing transgressed 
Douro standards, it was he who 
summoned the police to come 
up the valley and remove the 
offenders. But in his vineyards 
there was always peace, for 
he took the knives and pistols 
which the labourers bring with 
them to the vintage, to hang 
them up upon the walls of the 
Quinta, and the wild people 
with whom he dealt so fear- 
lessly rewarded him with con- 
fidence and affection. 

At midday he came, to go 
with us up the river to the 
vineyard some miles above. 
Walking along the road, his 
large smile was ready for every 
one who passed. Towards us 
came a country cart. The 
centuries since Virgil wrote 
of such another have not 
changed the pattern of its axle- 
trees and wattle-top. Carvalho 
stopped it, and the driver, 
putting down his goad of 
quince- wood, lifted the enor- 
mous leather frontals off the 
foreheads of the oxen, to show 
how they carried the weight. 
In that and other of its ways 
the Douro has not departed 
from the teaching of the Roman 
Conquerors more than two 
thousand years ago. The solid 
wheels went creaking on their 
way, and we kept ours along 
the road leading to the river. 

It passed under deep eaves 
of houses, where swallows, just 
returned to their last year’s 
nests, were settling in with 
much advertisement. Car- 
valho pointed to a mark high 
above his head on the wall. 

“The Douro was there in 
December,” he said. It was 
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fifty yards at least from the 
river-bank, and such a thing 
seemed incredible even for the 
flood which was a record for 
damage and disaster. 

The Douro is no mean stream 
at its quietest, but full of deep 
pools and dangerous rapids. 
Embarked on it in one of the 
wide flat boats which carry the 
wine to Oporto, the current 
swept us far down in the cross- 
ing. On the other bank a 
path led up among little stumps 
of sprouting vines, and then 
over other hills where vines 
were not, and the ground was 
greener with crops and flowers, 
under the shade of olive- 
trees. Irises came up among 
the stones, wild lavender grew 
in clumps, and many other 
plants for which Carvalho had 
names which left us none 
the wiser. There, too, were 
Judas-trees in blossom, the 
special glory of Portugal in 
spring-time. Through the 
length of the land they fling 
their petals over the wall of 
every man’s garden, are 
planted in avenues in the 
public places of cities, or stand 
alone in woods and _ fields, 
beautiful everywhere, but never 
more so than when their 
crimson branches glow among 
the brown hills of the Douro. 
Sometimes we dipped into 
glens where burns ran among 
gorse bushes, or climbed long 
slopes on which the sun of 
April beat with force which 
made one speculate with 
horror upon his capacities in 
September. 

We had left the main valley 
where river, road, and railway, 
side by side, link the Douro 
with the world, and were 


among the hills which flank 
it. In the midst of them lay 
a village, as brown as the wing 
of a partridge. Men’s dwell- 
ings here had no more brought 
with them the touch of civilisa- 
tion than if they had been the 
lairs of the wolves who still 
haunt these mountains. Hovels 
and pig-styes alike abutted on 
the path, and from dark thresh- 
olds voices greeted Carvalho. 

“Many assassins live here,” 
said he to us, smiling upon 
them. 

‘¢ Assassinos,” in our conver- 
sation with him, had come to 
mean the perpetrators of all 
the crimes which the Douro 
recognised. To such villages 
as this they retired, to live 
undisturbed. All were ap- 
parently delighted to see Car- 
valho. One envied a social 
order so uncomplicated by 
qualms of conscience. 

The sun was still high in the 
sky when we said farewell to 
the friendly assassinos, and 
returned to the sandy shores 
of the river. Carvalho always 
seemed to divine the moment 
when hunger or weariness 
would begin to interfere with 
our pleasure in his Douro. 
There was a day once when we 
had wandered with him all 
through a hot afternoon among 
vineyards, where long rows of 
labourers were bending over 
their slow unceasing toil, loosen- 
ing the earth round the vine 
roots. The landscape seemed 
to hold nothing which was not 
scorched and dry. But over 
the hill’s edge was an orange 
grove where the grass grew 
thick and high in the shade of 
boughs bending to the ground 
under the weight of their fruit. 
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Carvalho brought us_ there 
without a word, and smiled 
his wide, silent smile at the 
effect of his surprise. 

But on this first expedition 
which he made with us we 
walked by the river’s edge 
until the white walls of a 
Quinta appeared on the hill 
above, and he led the way into 
the shadow of its garden, 
planted round a_ fountain 
covered with roses. 

As unexpected as the en- 
chanted palaces which rise in 
fairy stories before the travel- 
ler, the Quinta was all ready 
to receive us. Wistaria covered 
the walls, and twisted in huge 
heaps round the pillars of the 
verandah. Tea was spread 
out, and one of the cakes 
which are not the least among 
the joys of the Douro,—sponge- 
cakes as big as a mill -stone, 
with a hole in the middle. 

Carvalho disappeared, to join 
the unseen powers who had 
prepared this feast. The sun 
went down, the hills became as 
purple as the wistaria clusters 
which framed them for us. 
The day was ending, and 
Carvalho had shown us the 
Douro as only he could show 
it, but like a true dramatist he 
kept his climax to the last. 

It lay behind the great 
wooden doors of the Quinta 
cellars, and as he turned the 
key one felt that the burden of 
appreciation laid upon one’s 
shoulders was awful in its 


gravity. But we did not fail 
him. 

We saw the row of giant 
barrels rising to the roof- 
beams, holding the young wine 
all sugary from last year’s 
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grapes, and knew that here 
at last was the heart of the 
Douro. The cool darkness wag 
hiding the stored sunshine of 
many anxious days, and the 
red liquor which he was run- 
ning from the tap meant more 
to Carvalho than grape juice 
which would some day be port. 

Imagination drew the picture 
of the great casks as he saw 
them. Each one held different 
memories of toil, hope, sus- 
pense. Long preparations and 
responsibilities for him before 
the days of the gathering and 
the treading of the grapes. 
Disappointments to be for- 
gotten, triumphs to be re- 
membered, when at length the 
juice ran from the vats, giving 
promise of the wine to be. 

There in the twilight one 
felt the mystery of the Douro, 
and searched in vain to under- 
stand even the least of its 
secrets. Perhaps if one came 
to it in the humming days of 
the vintage, when all the valley 
is astir, and the clouds of 
insects dance in the sun, and 
make the sweltering nights 
hideous, one might know it as 
it is. But in April it is only 
stirring in its sleep, and gath- 
ering its forces with uneasy 
murmurs. The labourers have 
come down from the mountain 
villages to dig the roots of the 
budding vines, but there is no 
joy yet, only a fierce energy, 
in the working of the erumbled 
soil. 

Such is the Douro, as it 
shows itself to the stranger, 
—a place not quickly forgotten 
by those who have felt its 
savage charm. It has no 
parallel anywhere ; industrial, 
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political, natural conditions 
have made it unique. Small 
as it is when measured by 
miles, it produces the sole 
supply of a commodity which 
the world demands. If we 
imagine the Douro vineyards 
wiped out by some convulsion 
of nature, we must picture also 
a world deprived of port. 

Great Britain would be the 
loser, for though other countries 
in the past may have paid for 
what they did not get, the 
wine shipped to us from Oporto 
has always travelled down the 
Douro first. 

It was when the French wars 
of the eighteenth century short- 
ened the supply of the French 
wines in English markets that 
port became the fashion, but 
there were British firms estab- 
lished in Oporto even before 
that. Scotland was in the 
van, as usual. One of the 
first shipping houses was 
founded by Peter Beardsley, 
a Scot who lived at Vianna, in 
Northern Portugal, in the 
middle of the eighteenth 
century. When he visited the 
Douro valley on a sporting ex- 
pedition he tasted its wine, and 
judged it fit to send home to 
his countrymen. Thus in early 
days did port receive the 
highest of all possible tributes. 
Now the export trade done in 
it from Oporto is practically 
all in English hands, and some 
of the vineyards also, famous 
vineyards, whose very names 
Carry assurance of quality to 
those who understand. English 
money is the backbone of the 
Douro, but to see how England 
has set her mark upon the 
country we must leave the 
VOL, CLXXXVIII—NO, MCXL. 


mountains and travel down 
with the river to Oporto. 
With many twists it flows, 
carrying in their season the 
wine-boats on their precarious 
journey. As it draws near to 
the town its banks become 
cliffs, and Oporto is crowded 
upon them, a precipice of 
houses. Two bridges of single 
span are arched high over the 
stream, and far below them lie 
the quays full of the gay 
rascality of the South. 
Across the water are the 
Wine Lodges — Cockburns, 
Sandemans, Taylors, Dows, 
and other familiar names 
which strike strangely upon the 
ear in so un-English a setting. 
They are all there, built more 
or less above the reach of the 
river, which when it came 
down in flood this year set 
loose great ships and swept 
them out to sea. It worked 
havoc, too, among some of the 
low-lying Lodges. How much 
it found in them to destroy is 
difficult to realise by deserip- 
tion. The vats of the Douro 
Quintas, perhaps not more 
than three times the height 
of a man, are toys beside the 
casks of Oporto. It is useless 
to say that they hold (many of 
them) fourteen thousand dozen 
bottles of port, for how can the 
human mind seize such a con- 
ception? The eye must see a 
vista of their vast shapes 
stretching in double rows from 
end to end of the sheds before 
it can realise the output of the 
Quintas and the trade which is 
done from Oporto. 
- It is a trade which carries 
a long tradition, and in the 
Factory House, on the opposite 
21 











shore, that tradition has left a 
relic of itself even more en- 
trancing to the imagination 
than the Wine Lodges and the 
prosperity they typify of the 
present. 

The word as we use it in 
England has no relation to 
this Factory at Oporto, which 
means the Club founded there 
by English merchants a hun- 
dred and twenty years ago; 
when Great Britain opened her 
markets to the Douro wine. 

There never was a building 
more stamped with the indi- 
viduality of its own continuous 
history. At this present hour 
some members of the Factory 
are the successors of the orig- 
inal firms who came in those 
days to Oporto and made their 
Club the centre of English life 
in the city. They are very 
few now, and overhoused in 
the big rooms. The “ Rua dos 
_ Ingleses ” has changed in name 
and character since the days 
when its high houses sheltered 
the quality of Oporto, but the 
sober dignity of the Factory 
cannot be touched by the 
advancing tide of squalor. 
Portugal is left at its thresh- 
old, behind its doors is Eng- 
land—the England of the 
Georges. 

The spirit of the sedate de- 
corous gaiety of a century ago 
still fills its great ballroom. 
The delicate decoration of 
white panelled walls has been 
scarcely faded by the passing 
years, the chandeliers sparkle 
from the ceiling as they did in 
the days when violins from 
the musicians’ gallery sum- 
moned the company to quad- 
rilles or country dance. 
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More solid is the furnishing 
of the dining-room, whose 
table might seat nearly a hun- 
dred guests, and of the room 
beyond, in which the same 
guests gathered round a like 
table to drink the port, which 
we may easily believe could 
satisfy even such judges as 
those. 

On the walls hang portraits 
of some of the founders of the 
Factory,—the men who were 
able in an alien land to create 
so undying an atmosphere of 
their country and their time. 
But there is another record of 
those who have shared their 
hospitality. In the faded ink of 
the visitors’ book are written 
names which have sounded 
through Europe. One would 
think that half the British 
Army had been entertained in 
the Factory during the years 
of the Peninsular War. Their 
signatures and the titles of 
their regiments on those pages 
stir the past so strangely that, 
reading them, one can almost 
hear the ring of their spurs 
through the rooms to-day. 

The Factory served its day 
and generation well, and it 
may be that its walls have 
held together the strong tradi- 
tions and pride in the past 
which lift the history of 
Oporto’s wine trade above the 
mere records of commerce. 
But there is no room for the 
commonplace anywhere in the 
enterprise which makes its be- 
ginning in the Douro mount- 
ains, follows the Douro river 
to such a city as Oporto, and 
commits its treasure to the 
high seas at last. 

BLANCHE E. C. DUGDALE. 
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“HAMLET” AT A BENGAL FAIR. 


‘Ir was at an Up-country 
Fair in Bengal that we saw 
“Hamlet” played by a native 
company, and it rounded off 
our fairing in an instructive 
and delightful way. We had 
gone to the Fair—the Collector 
and his wife and two babes, 
Clothilde and I—because the 
Collector had been asked to 
open it, and the rest of us 
wanted to go. We travelled 
by means of one tonga, four 
ponies, and two elephants, one 
of the elephants acting as per- 
ambulator when the tonga got 
stuck at particularly bad bits 
of the road. We did the forty 
miles in two days, which is 
good travelling for Bengal, 
especially as we got a leopard 
on the road. Speaking ex- 
actly, the leopard was off the 
road about three hundred 
yards, in a grass jungle. A 
little cloud of vultures circ- 
ling over it, waiting for it to 
finish its meal, gave us the 
clue to its whereabouts. It 
was wounded by the first 
bullet, and made a spring for 
Clothilde’s legs, Clothilde being 
on the pad of our second ele- 
phant, but it missed its spring, 
and the next shot finished it. 
Apart from the leopard, the 
dust was the most noticeable 
thing on the road, especially as 
we drew near to the Fair in 
the afternoon of the second 
day. If there had been any 
wind we should have been 
buried by the dust. Two 
hundred acres of sandy sun- 
baked plain crowded with 
Street after street of booths, 


alive with a hundred thousand 
natives, and countless ele- 
phants, camels, cattle, and 
ponies. That was the Fair, 
and the whole air tingled with 
the dust of it, and we gulped 
it down red-hot from the sun 
as we rode in. Doctor Johnson 
never drank at a sitting more 
tea than I did when we arrived 
at the Dak bungalow. 

From its verandah there was 
plenty of Fair life to be seen 
without stirring. Bhutanese, 
sturdy pig-tailed buccaneers, 
rode past driving before them 
a herd of their shaggy little 
ponies—the sort Bengali sub- 
inspectors of police love to 
acquire and ride, partly because 
they have superbly flowing 
manes and tails, partly because 
they can be cantered twenty 
miles without stopping under 
an Indian sun. These ponies, 
like Nicholas Nickleby at 
Dotheboys Hall, are remark- 
able for their straight legs. 
The ordinary Bengali tat, 
ridden or burdened from its 
cradle, never has straight legs, 
and an Englishman told me of 
one he had borrowed for the 
day whose legs were set at 
such weird angles that it could 
not stand up till he got on its 
back, Then his weight pressed 
them in the directions necessary 
for balance, and it went with 
spirit after dacoits. After 
the Bhutanese, and swallowing 
their dust, would go bullock- 
carts bringing merchants’ 
wares, the drivers walking ; 
then, perhaps, the merchant 
himself, magnificent on a tat 
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going cuddam, bath -slippers 
on feet that nearly touched the 
ground, and no stirrups. It 
is a curious pace, this cuddam, 
and I do not know if it obtains 
outside of India. The pony 
using it seems to flicker or 
shiver along, and there is no 
more motion for its rider than 
for a lady in a bath-chair. It 
is eminently suited for the 
Babu, being both slow and 
comfortable, and I take it that 
the nearest English equivalent 
to it was the amble of the 
monks of Chaucer’s time on 
their way to Canterbury. 
Then a north-country man 
would go by on a camel, and 
some local zemindar would 
trot his native devil - eared 
horse past us as fast as it 
would go, in the hope that we 
were watching and admiring. 
We did watch for a time, and 
afterwards Clothilde and I set 
out for the Fair. The formal 
opening was to be next day, 
but we wanted to see it by 
ourselves first, and without 
ceremony. The desire was a 
vain one. Almost before we 
had passed the gate leading 
in, we were sighted by a police- 
man, who either wished to earn 
merit or to assert a brief 
authority. At any rate, he 
constituted himself our van- 
guard, and after that, peace 
and privacy were impossible. 
Authority in this country— 
where, according to the Babu, 
liberty calls loudly to the soul 
of every man—is not regarded 
as a means toanend. It is an 
end in itself and a veritable 
passion. If a Bengali sees a 
chance of bullying he will take 
it, and his fellows will accept 
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the part of victims with almost 
equal ardour. Our way through 
the Fair, crowded though it was, 
was clear enough, since we 
only wanted to stroll along 
examining the booths at our 
leisure. But the policeman 
would not have itso. To left 
or to right he would dart, 
shoving some poor unfortunate 
who might conceivably have 
been in our way had we been 
going that way. The person 
shoved would seek credit by 
shoving the man nearest him, 
who would shove the next, 
who would shove a boy, who 
would shove a smaller boy. 
Nobody seemed to mind. In- 
deed they all seemed to enjoy 
it except ourselves, who wanted 
peace instead of this hurly- 
burly, and could not command 
the policeman in his native 
tongue. We were rescued by 
coming across Mr Chundar. 

I had met Mr Chundar once 
before. He was a middle-aged 
Bengali Babu, engaged as 
estate agent and general fac- 
totum to the Rajah upon whose 
grounds the Fair was held. 
Under Mr Chundar’s egis the 
Fair took shape, and he was 
responsible for its success or 
failure. But his chief glory 
was that he was a Bar- 
rister-at-law of—so far as I 
remember—the Middle Temple. 
Barristers-at-law in this coun- 
try enjoy a certain dignity and 
distinction. Mr Chundar also 
enjoyed what dignity a solar 
topi and a frock-coat and 
trousers might give him. But 
it was some years since he had 
trod the Middle Temple, and I 
suppose that he had forgotten 
that with a frock-coat one used 
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not to wear in the Middle 
Temple an old pair of white 
canvas shoes with the laces 
unfastened, nor such a depre- 
catingly hang-dog smile. Per- 
haps responsibility did not 
weigh upon him then. Now, 
he went in terror of the Rajah 
and the Rajah’s mother and 
the Rajah’s brother and the 
two - year-old light - chocolate 
heir of the Rajah. To all of 
these, and to anybody else 
whom it seemed well to pro- 
pitiate, he presented a cowed 
appearance which was—for a 
Barrister-at-law of the Middle 
Temple—unusual and even dis- 
concerting. I know he discon- 
certed the Collector. When I 
discussed Mr Chundar later 
with that official, he declined 
to see the humorous side of 
him. He said that it was 
revolting that Babus should 
be granted what is known in 
Bengal to be an English dis- 
tinction, in order that they 
may qualify as upper servant 
to a sprig of Bengal nobility. 
He said that if Benchers real- 
ised the kind of work under- 
taken by the natives they admit 
as barristers, they would devise 
some means of preventing this 
honourable degree from being 
granted to creatures (I am 
afraid he said creatures) who 
can do nothing but lower it 
(and with it the idea of English 
honours generally) in the mind 
of his fellow-countrymen. There 
is something in this view. 
There are, I believe, Bengali 
Babus—barristers-at-law—em- 
ployed by Zemindars who can 
afford them just in order that 
their legal attainments may be 
held as a menace over oppressed 


and recalcitrant tenants, As 
though some swindling financier 
in this country should perpetu- 
ally retain a leading K.C. to 
terrorise ruined shareholders 
from seeking redress. 

Thus may our Western 
watchdogs of the law be turned 
into wolves—in frock - coats 
and old white tennis-shoes with 
the laces undone. 

All the same, we were grate- 
ful for the appearance of Mr 
Chundar at that point in the 
Fair, for he spoke English, and 
though he did not sympathise 
with us, and appeared to be 
a little shocked by our desire 
for peace and privacy, he did, 
when I insisted, rid us of the 
policeman. Left to ourselves, 
we went up and down the 
booths. It was essentially a 
country Fair—a Fair for the 
ryot,—and though there were 
some local industries repre- 
sented, “Made in Birming- 
ham ” or “ Made in Germany ” 
stared at one from most of the 
stuffs and wares. Not so with 
the animals, of course. Neither 
Frankfurt nor Birmingham can 
produce live elephants or 
camels, and the ponies were 
all native. Fairly good ele- 
phants were to be had for 
about two thousand rupees. 
The camels were poor and 
thin. The keen Northerners 
had not brought of their best 
to this Southron market. We 
saw more of these animals on 
the following day, for after the 
opening ceremony we were 
escorted to a small circular 
racecourse, set in the middle of 
the Fair, to witness some camel 
races. When I say “we,” I 
mean the Collector and friends 
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and Rajah and suite. We took 
our seats on a set of drawing- 
room furniture upholstered in 
green brocaded satiu, which 
had been brought from the 
Rajah’s house and placed ready 
for us under a canopy. A 
iocal band was also ready for 
us, and struck up “God save 
the King” as soon as we 
appeared. The tune was sonor- 
ously rendered, but the bands- 
men had not that esprit de corps 
that some conductors insist on, 
and several of the musicians 
wandered into other tunes 
that may have been more 
beautiful but did not tone in. 

Perturbed, perhaps, by the 
music, the first contingent of 
camels, four in number, refused 
to start. Their riders did their 
best, and the Barrister-at-law, 
in his white tennis-shoes, ad- 
dressed them at some length, 
at first imperiously and then 
with tears in his eyes, but the 
camels would not budge, and 
had to be withdrawn. 

Graceful conversation by the 
Rajah carried us over this 
little hitch, and the second line 
of camels was brought forward. 
Again the band struck up, and 
again the camels exhibited a 
puritanical objection to racing. 
The Barrister-at-law became 
frantic; he skipped in his 
tennis-shoes and waved his 
arms commandingly. His 
efforts were useless. The 
bandsmen, entranced by this 
struggle of wits between the 
Babu and the beasts, strayed 
into all sorts of keys and tunes, 
some of them forgetting to 
play altogether. Suddenly 
three of the camels started. 
For some ten yards they ran a 
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neck-and-neck race; then two 
of them hit their shins against 
the hurdles between which they 
were racing, and collapsed like 
a pack of cards. There is 
nothing goes down so dramati- 
cally and so completely as a 
camel. The third creature was 
made of sterner stuff. Annoyed 
by being compelled to start, 
and enraged by the strains of 
the band, the brute, without 
stopping, turned its head right 
round and made maddened 
efforts to eat its rider. It was 
an interesting sight, the un- 
fortunate rider slipping farther 
and farther back to escape 
that long snarling neck, the 
camel galloping ventre a terre, 
with its head serpentined round, 
and its nose and lips all mixed 
in a spitting, biting fury. It 
was better than a race; it was 
a duel, and we watched it 
fascinated. Would the camel 
complete the circle without 
devouring its rider, or would 
the latter, by deft tugging, 
bring it toa stop? The unex- 
pected happened. Rider and 
camel both being taken up by 
their internecine strife, forgot 
that their course lay between 
hurdles, and in the midst of 
a peculiarly vicious snap lost 
their direction and knocked a 
hurdle down. For a moment 
the camel paused, startled by 
the noise and the presence of 
the excited onlookers. Then 
perceiving directly in front of 
it the Rajah and ourselves—a 
strange and offensive group— 
it came straight at us, scream- 
ing with passion. With re- 
markable presence of mind we 
all rose at once and placed the 
drawing-room suite between 
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ourselves and the infuriated 
beast. 

Another six paces and it 
would be on us. The band 
had ceased to play, the crowd 
hummed with suppressed hor- 
ror. In the distance I saw the 
Barrister-at-law awaiting with 
horror-struck eyes and clasped 
hands the inevitable catas- 
trophe. Then with a super- 
human effort the rider gave a 
last tug at the rope - bridle, 
and the camel fell in folds be- 
fore us. 

“TI think he ought to get the 
prize,” said the Collector’s wife 
to the Rajah, as we reseated 
ourselves with all the dignity 
possible under the circum- 
stances. The Rajah smiled 
courteously, and said that the 
camel was an animal uncertain 
to ride, but useful, especially 
in the North. Still, he cast a 
menacing look at Mr Chundar 
when that Barrister - at - law 
came up to regret the unfor- 
tunate issue of the camel race, 
and to consult his Honour as 
to whether this camel, as hav- 
ing kept its feet longest, was 
to be adjudged the victor, or 
whether it should be disquali- 
fied, as having maliciously 
made for his Honour’s party 
with intent to damage. The 
Collector’s wife decided sport- 
ingly in favour of the fighting 
camel, and the band seized this 
moment to give us “God save 
the King” again. To restore 
us we had tea and cake of the 
wedding pattern handed round, 
and after that we inspected the 
prize-winning cattle. The prize 
cow gave two and a half quarts 
of milk, and the second gave 
two, and their prize-worthiness 
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was not wholly apparent to the 
naked eye. But the idea of 
the prizes, which was to en- 
courage the cattle industry in 
the district, was an excellent 
one, I thought, until the 
English policeman told me 
that the prize-winners this 
year were the same as last, 
and belonged to the Rajah’s 
own tenants, for the reason 
that they could be made to 
give back the prizes (presented 
by the Rajah in rupees) more 
promptly and easily than could 
the tenants of outsiders. 

I hoped that this was cyni- 
cism, and since I had eaten 
the Rajah’s salt, in the shape of 
wedding-cake, I felt sure that 
it must be. No doubt there is 
a temptation in Bengal to 
appear charitable without 
being so. There is a tempta- 
tion in all countries, but Bengal 
has its peculiar variety. How? 
It is a vast place, with many 
landholders in it, all filled with 
an amiable desire to distin- 
guish themselves. In order to 
become distinguished under the 
British Raj it is well to assist 
the common-weal in some form. 
Charity, such as is involved in 
the offering of prize-money for 
cattle - breeding, is a simple 
and straightforward form of 
assisting the common - weal. 
But suppose that you are but 
a@ poor man, though a land- 
holder. Why, then be charit- 
able still, but drop the straight- 
forwardness. It is just as 
simple not to be straight- 
forward. Give the prize-money 
as before, but see that you get 
it back again. If that is too 
extreme a thing to do, and it 
is, there are many other ways 
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in which charity in Bengal 
works out a little less simply 
than it is supposed todo. You 
will perhaps meet a rich Zemin- 
dar who puts down his name 
for a large donation to some 
well-advertised and well-adver- 
tising public work, and forgets 
to forward the cheque when 
called upon. Another will send 
a generous yearly subscription 
—for the first year only. 

I seem to be wandering from 
the Fair, and the chief event 
in it, which was the perform- 
ance of “Hamlet.” It took 
place later in the day, begin- 
ning at eight o’clock, and 
lasting until after midnight. It 
was a Command Performance, 
to which the Rajah had in- 
vited us, and it was therefore 
not to be witnessed without 
due ceremonies. We had “God 
save the King” as we entered, 
and were ushered by the 
Barrister-at-law to the draw- 
ing-room suite in green bro- 
caded satin from which we had 
been privileged to watch the 
camel-fight. It was now the 
front row of the stalls in the 
big marquee that constituted 
the theatre. We had “God save 
the King” about two minutes 
later, when the Rajah and party 
entered, and someone explained 
to me that this loyal repetition 
of our National air was due to 
the fact that we should of 
course rise for it at the moment 
of the Rajah’s entrance, and 
the Bengali audience would 
thereby be made to think that 
we stood up to acknowledge 
the greatness and superiority 
of that small Indian potentate. 

Hardly were we all seated 
when Clothilde and I, being 
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less experienced than the rest, 
leapt from our seats as a bomb 
exploded one pace from us, 
followed by two more in swift 
succession, They were, of 
course, only salutes — tributes 
to our combined importance,— 
but they left me somewhat 
deaf for the rest of the even- 
ing. I cannot say I was 
sorry for this, because of the 
orchestra. The orchestra was 
composed of two players. It 
was not the band of the morn- 
ing, that had made the camels 
so restive. That band was 
somewhere outside, and was 
only used when “God save 
the King” was required. The 
inside orchestra consisted of ~ 
(1) a harmonium-player on the 
left wing of the stage; (2) a 
tom-tom player on the right. 
For many minutes that even- 
ing these two monopolised our 
attention. The harmonium- 
player was a young, slim 
Bengali in a coat and dhoti, 
patent-leather shoes, and what 
used to be called in England 
a polo cap—a brown, pork-pie- 
shaped cap set jauntily on one 
side of his head. His action 
on the harmonium was in- 
imitably careless and graceful. 
No European master, I venture 
to think, has ever expressed 
such contemptuous mastery 
over his instrument. He 
would play it with one hand, 
daringly, as a novice rides a 
bicycle to show off to a friend, 
while with the other he fetched 
betel from his waist-band and 
transferred it to his mouth; or 
he would, in an ecstasy of 
abandonment, crash both fists 
on to the harmonium, crossing 
the keyboard and coming back 
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again before one could stiffen 
one’s muscles to bear it. I 
have not heard a musician 
like him either before or since. 
I am not skilled in music, nor 
do I know the Indian notation. 
But one is accustomed to re- 
gard the harmonium as a sober 
instrument. Conceive it in all 
its long - drawn, reverberating 
fulness attacked by something 
as wild as a jungle-cat, as 
heavy as a jungle-boar, and 
you have some idea of the 
excruciating sounds which that 
young man in the polo cap 
extracted from it. Compared 
with him the tom-tom player— 
a square person, who sat on a 
small kitchen-table, with his 
bare feet protruding into the 
stalls—was a soothing non- 
entity. When he played his 
loudest—which he often did— 
he only slightly subdued the 
nerve-stretching ululations of 
the harmonium-player. More- 
over, they rarely combined or 
got on to their stroke together. 
I eould not make out the rules, 
but I fancy they played when 
they felt like it. When the 
harmonium was too intent on 
betel-chewing to play up, the 
tom-tom droned away for a 
few minutes. When the har- 
monium, refreshed by the leaf, 
dashed himself at the most 
discordant notes he could find, 
the tom-tom took a breathing- 
space. Sometimes, like two 
omnibus-drivers moved _ to 
rivalry, they raced one an- 
other on their respective in- 
struments, but there was never 
any question as to which won. 
The tom-tom was distinctly 
second fiddle. 

What—it may be asked— 
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had this orchestra to do with 
“Hamlet”? What—as far as 
that goes—has any orchestra 
to do with “Hamlet”? As a 
matter of fact, this pair was 
pretty busily engaged, for 
“ Hamlet” in Bengali is—if I 
may attempt a definition—a 
musical tragedy of imbroglio. 
Whenever the action palled 
(and there was lots of action) 
one of the players sang a song 
—not so much accompanied by 
the orchestra as defied by it. 
Hamlet himself was the only 
man that had a chance against 
the harmonium, and that was 
due to the penetratingly nasal 
quality of his voice. Again, I 
have never heard any one 80 
nasal as Hamlet. He re- 
minded me sometimes of a 
Swiss yodeler heard near by ; 
sometimes of a Venetian boat- 
man singing “ Funicoli-funi- 
cola” on the water outside 
one’s window. He never 
reminded me of Hamlet. 
Here, before I enlarge upon 
the acting, I will set down, 
act by act, the programme of 
the play, of which the plot 
was specially printed for us 
in English, so that we might 


understand. “The plot in 
short,” it is called. It lies 
before me as I write. I give 


it as printed. 


“The first scene opens with the 
King chatting with the Queen in a 
room in the castle. He then feels 
drousy and subsequently falls asleep ; 
whereupon, the Queen sends for her 
husband’s brother Farrukh and in- 
duces him to drop poison in his ear. 
The King dies of its effects, and the 
Queen gives out, importunately attri- 
buting the cause toa serpent’s bite. 
Jahangir mourns his father’s death 
and Akhtar, his friend and associate, 
comforts him.” 
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This, it will be observed, is 
Shakespeare, though not in the 
order we know it. Liberties 
have been taken, but what 
actors have not taken them? 
The point to be noticed is that 
the plot serves India admirably. 
Look at the Queen importun- 
ately attributing her husband’s 
death to a serpent’s bite. It is 
thoroughly Bengali. Official 
returns of to-day attribute an 
enormous proportion of deaths 
among natives to snake-bite ; 
individuals say that the vari- 
ety of snake is a human one. 
Anyhow, the pit understands. 
Jahangir is, of course, Hamlet. 
In his make-up he conformed 
to the English tradition so far 
as to wear Hamlet’s black 
cloak. Otherwise he was an 
innovator. He wore rowing 
shorts, puttees, and a pair of 
football boots ; also a big pistol 
in his girdle, such as highway- 
men used to carry, and, fully 
exposed like a decoration, a 
large gun-metal watch and 
chain over his heart. We sup- 
posed at first from its calibre 
that the watch was merely a 
decoration, but this was not 
the case. It had a dramatic 
value too. You remember the 
famous lines in Act ITT. :— 


“Tis now the very witching time of 
night, 

When churchyards yawn and hell itself 
breathes out 

Contagion to this world: now could I 
drink hot blood, 

And do such bitter business as the day 

Would quake to look on.” 


Well, Hamlet wanted to 
make quite sure that it was 
the very witching time of night 
when he could drink hot blood, 
and he consulted the gun-metal 





watch accordingly. There wag 
a pleasing accuracy about this 
that seems to indicate that 
the actor took the view that 
Hamlet’s madness was only 
feigned. 

What with the watch and 
the pistol, Hamlet’s was a 
sporting rather than a histori- 
cal make-up, and I think 
Akhtar (Horatio) was rather 
envious of it. He was some- 
what of a Job’s comforter, but 
nothing was likely to quell 
Hamlet’s mourning. In Bengal 
it had to be of a pristine 
ceremonial order, There was 
no possible doubt about its 
intensity. He simply “waked” 
his Father, and, with the'assist- 
ance of the harmonium, ap- 
proached the banshee at its 
best. One felt that some action 
was bound to ensue, and Act II. 
was in the circumstances a 
little disappointing. Here is 
the syllabus of it— 


“At the opening of the second 
act Farrukh in court putting on the 
guise of anxiety for Jahangir’s safety 
shows concerns and enquires. Man- 
soor the Wazirzada falls in love with 
Meharbano. Suleman enters and a 
conversation passes on. Akhtar re- 
counts the accident of the grave to 
Suleman. Seeing Jahangir entering, 
Suleman withdraws. Akhtar ques- 
tions Jahangir who confides him with 
the disclosure. Mansoor in frenzy 
declares his love for her.” 


“Her” is, of course, Me- 
harbano or Ophelia. The chief 
interest of this act consisted 
in the introduction of the 
characters new to Shake- 
speare. Mansoor the Wazir- 
zada, was the most important 
in rank, but Suleman was 
more important dramatically. 
He was, so to speak, the 
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Shakespearian clown Indian- 


ised. Later he became the 
First Gravedigger. The thing 
about him was that he was 
a black man, not a brown 
one. That was the comedy 
of him. The audience laughed 
when they saw him. Every- 
thing he said was a joke. I 
could not make out quite what 
his relations were to the other 
characters, but I do not think 
they greatly mattered. The 
clown may enter anywhere. 
He gives relief, and in this 
act one was grateful for re- 
lief. The acting was all very 
emotionally pronounced, and 
the harmonium was at his 
most energetic. 


“With next scene we come to a 
room where the Queen is seen merry- 
making with Farrukh. Then enters 
Humayun the Lord Chamberlain 
who, soon after, is despatched to 
console the Prince. The Queen, 
then, gives publicity to her union 
with Farrukh. Meanwhile the Wazir 
tries to solace the Prince who hears 
him with flightiness and cynical dis- 
dain, and pours forth in soliloqy his 
horror at his Mother’s marriage.” 


“Soliloqy” hardly expresses 
the prolonged and rampant 
vocalism to which Hamlet, 
undeterred by the harmonium 
and the tom-tom, treated us. 
But here again, of course, his 
horror had to be very great. 
Not only was his Queen 
Mother marrying her hus- 
band’s murderer, but she was 
remarrying; and to a Hindu 
Hamlet a widow’s marriage 
would justify any outburst. 
The Queen’s action represented 
shamelessness and passion, or 
was supposed to; but none of 
the women in the play showed 
any emotion comparable with 
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that of the men. It would 
not have been proper, or, 
presumably, like real life. This 
took away a good deal of the 
interest of Ophelia, who had 
her chance in Act IV., as the 
programme shows— 


*‘Meharbano’s giving went to her 
love for Jahangir. Her maids- of- 
honour soothing her. Jahangir’s 
going to his Father’s grave. Akh- 
tar’s and Suleman’s oversighting him. 
The openning of the grave. The ap- 
—— of the Ghost and informing 

im of his death.” 


Meharbano gave, it seemed 
to me, the very meekest pos- 
sible “went” to her love for 
Jahangir, and her maids - of- 
honour had little or no diffi- 
culty in soothing her, though 
they spread their consolations 
over a considerable period. 
Meharbano was a small art- 
iste, with the voice of a field- 
mouse. She had on a cherry- 
coloured satin dress, which 
reached barely to her knees, 
and—with a view to captivat- 
ing Hamlet, no doubt—a pair 
of European black stockings. 
No shoes. The exceedingly 
loose fit of the stockings led 
to an unintentional piece of 
by- play at one point. She 
was giving “went” to her love 
by squeezing a tiny pocket- 
handkerchief, of which she 
made a good deal of use 
throughout, passing it through 
her fingers and laying it on 
her breast, when she accident- 
ally dropped it. In Bengal, 
when you drop a thing, there 
is no bothering to stoop and 
pick it up. You use your foot. 
One of the courtiers—not very 
courteously—nudged Ophelia, 
and pointed to the fallen hand- 
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kerchief. Absent-mindedly she 
put out one big toe at it grace- 
fully, half raised it, and then 
had the mortification of seeing 
it fallagain. She had forgot- 
ten her stockings, prisoned in 
which her prehensile toe had 
lost its cunning. She had to 
bend down to get it. If this 
act gave Ophelia her opportun- 
ity, it also gave Hamlet his—at 
the graveside. That was after 
the appearance of the Ghost, 
who looked, it must be allowed, 
more English than the rest of 
the dramatis persone, and 
had a fairly good speaking 
part. Roused by his tale, 
Hamlet did a sword - dance, 
preparatory to taking venge- 
ance. It was a great effort, 
that dance, lasting roughly for 
ten minutes, Hamlet doing 
Indian clubs with his sword, 
and shrieking at the top of his 
voice throughout. The young 
man at the harmonium ap- 
peared to be really moved by 
it, and, as it were, challenged 
Hamlet to musical combat. 
The conclusion was a foregone 
one. Hamlet did his best, and 
it was a good best, but a man 
cannot contend with a har- 
monium indefinitely. The 
young instrumentalist reduced 
Hamlet to a hoarse impotence 
in the end, and went on by 
himself for a minute or two, 
just to show what an agony 
ef organ notes the harmonium 
can give forth when the master 
wills it. After this, Act V., 
though full of incident, seemed 
in its way quiet. The follow- 
ing events took place— 


**Mansoor’s and Sahelin’s jesting 
with each other in the way. His 
going in the garden with their help. 
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Declaring his love to Meharbano, 
Her declining. Coming of Jahangir 
and his killing Mansoor. Coming of 
everyone in the Tamasagah. Farrukh 
and Jahangir witnessing performance. 
The death of all.” 


The programme is not per- 
fectly clear. As far as I re- 
member, it was Mansoor who 
got into the garden “ with their 
help.” Anyhow he was in the 
garden, and Jahangir eame and 
killed him. He killed him by 
coming up behind and shooting 
him in the back with a shiny 
new rook rifle. Someone must 
have given Jahangir the rook 
rifle at the end of Act IV,, 
perhaps instead of a bouquet. 
I feel sure he had not possessed 
it before, or he would have 
brought it on. The wound 
produced by it, besides being 
mortal, was of a very painful 
nature, and Mansoor depicted 
it with consummate skill. In- 
deed, apart from Hamlet's 
sword-danee, and the death of 
all, which followed later, there 
was nothing more appreciated 
by the audience. On the Eng- 
lish stage deaths are for the 
most part swift, if dramatic. 
In Italian opera they take 
longer very often, but the 
efforts of the artistes are con- 
centrated rather upon getting 
their notes out successfully 
than upon depicting the pos- 
tures and writhings in unduly 
harrowing last throes. Singers 
are too careful of themselves, 
and, as a rule, too stout to 
writhe convincingly. There 
were no such disabilities here. 
Mansoor had set a sublime ex- 
ample, and all, when death 
came upon them, strove to 
equal his performance. I do 
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not know why the death of all 
occurred, but it did so quite 
suddenly—I should say, it be- 
gan to do so quite suddenly,— 
and, though it came in the 
form of the poison cup, pistol 
shots, and the stab of a dagger, 
it came with similar lingering, 
writhing, hair-raising prelim- 
inaries. Ophelia retained her 
breath the longest, and there 
was in her end @ distinct touch 
of the star actress. She had 
stabbed herself in good time 
with a very large stage dagger 
wrought of wood and silver 
paper which puckered, but she 
reserved her death for the last. 
She allowed about a quarter 
of an hour for the others to 
writhe, and then staggered to 
the front and was about to 
fall. A difficulty presented 
itself. The stage was so 
packed with the dead bodies 
that space adequate for the 
decease of the heroine was 
lacking, at any rate in the 
front. Ophelia showed the 
practical common-sense that 
has before now distinguished 
artistes. Nothing daunted by 
the affair of the handkerchief, 
she again used her foot to kick 
one of the crowd in the ribs. 
With one of those convulsive 
spasms that have been known 
to occur even after death, he 
jerked himself to one side, 
Hamlet was the other too for- 
ward corpse, but a poke in his 
ribs enabled him to perform 
the same phenomenon. Then 
Ophelia could really abandon 
herself to die, and did so... . 
There was sustained ap- 
plause from the whole theatre, 
particularly from the front row 
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of the stalls, and, after it was 
over, Mr Chundar, who had 
been busy between the acts 
handing us chocolate and bis- 
cuits, came up to find out 
what we thought of the per- 
formance. 

“You like it? You think it 
was well acted?” he asked us, 
smiling, but with an anxious 
eye on the Rajah at the same 
time. 

We all declared that we 
liked it immensely, and that 
it had been acted very finely 
indeed, and Mr Chundar’s 
smile expanded and expanded. 
Only the Rajah had yet to 
speak, and he, judging that we 
had been pleased and satisfied, 
and that none of the failure 
attaching to the camel races 
could be assigned to this per- 
formance, said with complac- 
ence, “Yes. It was well acted. 
You shall tell the company 
that they did well.” And he 
added courteously to me, who 
sat on one side of him, “It is a 
good little play. Yes.” _ 

Next moment the band out- 
side struck up “God save the 
King” for positively the last 
time, and to these loyal strains 
we walked out into the Bengal 
night. It was a lovely night. 
The stars glittered from a 
black velvet sky, and in the 
starlight, as we drove back, we 
could see the shrouded Bengalis 
shuffling home along the dusty 
road. Though we had, all of 
us, been seeing Shakespeare’s 
“Hamlet,” I had the strange 
feeling that we were moving 
in some time and place that 
were pre-Shakespearian. 

R. E. VERNEDE. 














THE BALLAD OF BROWN YVES. 
A BRETON LEGEND. 


Brown YVES, the Brésic ferryman, 
Sat idle by the shore. 

For ten long days he had not felt 
The pull of creaking oar. 


For over on the Josselin side 
Had fall’n a heavy hand, 

And thro’ each village far and wide 
Plague ravaged the fair land. 


The Sieur de Brésic sent for Yves— 
The great Lord Abbot too— 

“Ferry no soul across, Brown Yves, 
Lest death should come with you.” 


“Ferry no soul across, my son, 
Lest evil should befall, 

For if the White Plague come to us 
May God protect us all.” 


Then to the Josselin river-bank 
Fled folk the long days through. 
“Nay,” said Brown Yves, “ye may not cross 
Lest Death should travel too.” 


Big Michel pleaded for his wife, 
Young Jehane for her child, 

And when Brown Yves refused them all 
They cursed him loud and wild. 


He left his boat beside the sedge, 
And turned to go away, 

But something always drew him back 
Throughout each heavy day. 


’*T was silent, silent as the grave. 
No melody of bird, 

No chirp of insect in the grass, 

Nor any sound he heard, 
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Save prayer and curse of frantic folk 
Sent stumbling back to death. 

“It is the Seigneur they should curse,” 
Said Yves below his breath. 


And when at last they came no more— 
“God rest their souls,” he said, 
“For all upon the Josselin shore 
Must surely now be dead.” 


But as he spoke there came a sound 
Across the waters wide. 

Yves thought of sweet bells heard afar, 
Or birds at eventide. 


“Brown Yves, wilt ferry me across?” 
The words fell soft as dew, 
And yet Yves felt as if a dart 
Had pierced him through and through. 


He peered across the gathering gloom, 
And thro’ the dusk espied 

A shadowy figure robed in white, 
And veiléd like a bride. 


“Brown Yves, come ferry me across!” 
Command was in the tone, 

He turned his boat to Josselin bank, 
And rowed across alone. 


He knew that back from Josselin bank, 
Alone he would not win: 

He thought upon the Seigneur’s words, 
And thought upon his sin. 


Yet what were sin for such as she? 
Her robes were silver silk: 

Her face was white as ivory : 
Her hands were white as milk. 


A veil like mist of twilight spun 
Hung shimmering to the ground. 
In all the land of fair Bretagne 
No fairer could be found. 
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Her eyes were deep as pools at night: 
They held Brown Yves in thrall. 
“Ferry me o’er, Brown Yves,” she said, 

“ And joy shall thee befall.” 


“What joy shall me befall, fair dame?” 
“None else than this,” said she, 
“If thou wilt ferry me across, 
I'll give thee kisses three.” 


“The Seigneur and the Abbot too 
I willingly defy, 

For I must win those kisses three, 
Or I shall surely die.” 


The lady laughed as she stepped in, 
And as she passed him by, 

The shivering of the silken robe 
Soft sounded like a sigh. 


And when he won to Brésic shore, 
And claimed his lawful fee, 

She put her arms about his neck, 
And kissed him willingly. 


The first kiss was so honey-sweet 
He wished ’twould last all night: 
The second kiss was fierce as flame, 
And burned him with its might. 


The third kiss pierced his very soul, 
And filled him through with dread. 
He thought upon the cursing folk 
And wished he too were dead. 


He took her arms from off his neck. 
“Now who art thou?” cried he. 

Her voice was like a silver trump. 
“T am the Plague!” said she. 


“Thou needst not fear the stern Seigneur, 
The Abbot, nor his ban, 
For I shall walk through church and court, 
And spare not any man. 
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“And I will take my toll of death 
From every house save thine, 

For tho’ I kissed thee thrice, Brown Yves, 
I will not claim thee mine,” 


He strove to speak: he strove to pray 
That he alone might die, 

But chilly fear did strike him dumb 
Until the Plague went by. 


Her white robes trailed upon the ground, 
And Death walked where she trod: 

Her white veil spread a mist of death 
Between the sky and sod. 


The grim Seigneur she looked upon: 
He died within the hour. 

The Abbot bowed his mitred head 
Before the White Plague’s power. 


She took the lover and his lass: 
The reaper from the field: 
The withered crone, the rosy child 
Did equal homage yield. 


And none was left in cot or court 
To work, to bless, to ban, 
Saving his mother, bent and worn, 

And Yves the ferryman. 
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BY STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


“Us have see’d it aforetime, 
an’t us?” 

“ Aye! an’ will again!” 

“Tf thee’s live long enough 


“Just thee wait !” 

“°Twon’t make no difference 
in a hunderd years’ time.” 

“When wem all under- 
ground.” 

“Thee casn’t live but once.” 

“Tis a long time you’m 
dead!” 

Where fishermen gather to- 
gether and talk, the aged 
philosophy of the beach reels 
itself off as slick as anti- 
phonal singing in church, er 
the choruses of a Greek play. 
What generations have lived 
by will bear repetition. 

But modernity was sighted 
in the offing. “’Tisn’t no good, 
I tell thee!” the younger men 
were saying. ‘Thee’s got to 
keep up with the times, nowa- 
days, if thee’s want to live.” 

“Times! What's the times? 
You’m in the times, bain’t ’ee ? 
When they ol’ men was living, 
that was their times. An’ now 
tis ours.” 

“Aye, but when you tries to 
act like they ol’ men what you 
chatters about, then you’m be- 
hind your times.” 

“G’out! Hold thee row!” 

The older well-tried philo- 
sophy, forgetting that in the 
end it was bound to win, splut- 
tered and choked and swore, 
and then sulked, like an old 
fisherman who knows from long 








experience how to do things 
“fitty,” but won’t lend a hand, 
and hinders those who will. 

Meanwhile, modernity ap- 
proached close inshore—in the 
guise, on this occasion, of a 
motor-boat. It was not merely 
the question of a motor-boat 
which was thrashed out; not 
simply the probabilities of a 
business experiment: two 
systems, two ways of life, two 
moods, the backward-looking 
and the forward-looking, came 
into conflict with a clash of 
argument. 

“Motor-boats! They stink- 
ing things . . .” 

“ Motor-boats is coming right 
enough. You see. They’m 
buzzing an’ snorting round all 
they harbour places like blue- 
bottles round ol’ Twister’s 
crab-bait. They’m coming.” 

“That an’t got nort to do 
wi’ us. They won’t come here, 
where us only got a lee shore, 
an’ the beach to haul every- 
thing up-over, an’ no shelter 
to run to nearer than Exmouth 
or Beer. You won’t never see 
‘em on a beach like ours. You'd 
never be able to haul ’em out 
the water.” 

“You could haul up your 
sailing-boat wi’ a couple or 
three bags o’ ballast in her, 
cousn’t?” 

“ Course I could, if I had to.” 

“Well, that’s about the 
weight of a little motor-engine. 
Where’s the difference in haul- 
ing up? They said motor-cars 
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was never coming into Devon- 
shire, didn’ ’em, ‘cause o’ the 
hills? But they’m here wi’ 
their rattle an’ their smeech.” 

“T reckon they bain’t right, 
they motors. They blows ’ee 
up—lI’ve a-see’d it on the paper, 
where they have. "Tis like ol’ 
Benjie says, God gave oars an’ 
sails for to get a boat along 
with; He didn’ hae nort to do 
wi’ motors. They’m an inven- 
tion, like, what man’s made.” 

“God didn’t make thy oars 
an’ sails, n’eet pay for em 
nuther, did Er?” 

“Sure He didn’t!” 

“ An’ motor-boats is coming, 
I tell thee; us’ll hae to hae ’em 
sooner or later, an’ if us don’t 
hae ’em pretty soon us/ll be 
lef’ behind.” 

“Why can’t us jog along, 
like us always have a-done?” 

“Jog along! ... Aye, jog 
along backwards. That’s what 
jogging along means. You got 
to be up-to-date, I tell ’ee, if 
you wants to be upsides wi’ 
people an’ earn your living 
nowadays.” 

“Give ’em rope! You gie 
‘em rope! Us have a-seed they 
up-to-date people ‘fore now. 
An’ where be ’em? (Gone! 
Dead! In the ’sylum! Brought 
low! Us have a-picked up a 
living for twenty years on this 
here beach wi’ fishing an’ the 
little boats . . .” 

“ An’ thee wousn’t like to see 
somebody what’s got capital 
take thy living from thee, an’ 
not hae nort to eat.” 

“Us could do summut else, 
couldn’ us, or go short —like 
us have had to aforetime. I 
have, if thee hastn’t, an’ will 
again, very likely. S’pose they 
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motor-boats was to be all the 
go. . . . What’s a poor fellow 
to do that can’t afford one? I 
don’t want to take no advan- 
tage o’ anybody else. ‘Live an’ 
let live’ is my motto, only they 
won’t let ’ee do it.” 

“°Tisn’t no need to take 
away anybody’s living, if us 
had a little motor-boat for to 
take people to Beer, an’ Lyme, 
an’ Exmouth, an’ Torquay— 
where rowing an’ sailing boats 
don’t lay themselves out to go, 
—an’ for fishing, an’ p’raps to 
tow out a drifter or two when 
you'd hae to row out against 
one o’ they there short southerly 
chops. Thee a’tn’t so fond o’ 
digging away at the oars— 
a’t?—for all thee’s say God 
made ’em!” 

“But who’s going to work a 
motor-boat? Us can’t be out 
in a motor-boat an’ out to sea 
in the sailing boats too.” 

“Steve, here, ’s said he’ll 
work ’en, an’t ’er?” 

“Be ’em going to make it 
any better for the likes o’ us, 
they motor-boats—that’s what 
I wants to know?” 

“T don’t say they will. But 
be ’em going to make it any 
worse for the likes o’ us if us 
don’t hae one — that’s the 
point? Thee wousn’t never 
make thic fortune o’ thine if 
thee doesn’t try.” 

“ An’ thee wousn’t never 
make a fortune by working 


hard. J an’t never seed it 
done. ’Tis artfulness an’ luck 
does it...” 


Through summer into au- 
tumn the argument continued. 
Like a Hindoo prayer-wheel it 
turned itself round and round 
—on the sea-wall and down 
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by the boats, at sea in fair 
weather and under the lee side 
of the drifter in foul, after bed- 
time at night and at dawn 
over an early cup o’ tay, at 
meals and even in bed. There 
was no end to the discussion: 
there had never, definitely, 
been any beginning. The 
knowledge and ignorance, the 
lives themselves, of three men 
were flung into it to keep it 
alive. That’s how ’tis with 
men of small capital: small 
undertakings absorb’ them. 
The finish was hardly in sight 
when I went up-country to 
London with a roving commis- 
sion to look at and find out 
about marine motor-engines— 
not to buy. For we had come 
to no decision. We had merely 
worked ourselves up so that a 
decision was bound, sooner or 
later, to be forced upon us. 

My qualifications were these : 
first, that I had been pretty 
well trained in handling scien- 
tific apparatus and boats on a 
lee shore; second, that in the 
early days of motor-cars I had 
spent some hours grovelling 
underneath broken-down en- 
gines in sweet sylvan spots; 
third and best, that I had to 
carry the job through. 

Experts—men of 400 horse- 
power and thirty knots an hour 
—looked over my head. Each 
recommended a different engine 
(all too expensive), and a mod- 
erate number of revolutions 
a minute. Finally, on the off- 
chance, mainly because I had a 
few hours to spare, I took the 
slowest of slow trains to Erith, 
and lost myself on the over- 
built marsh thereabout. And 
in a black wooden shed — 


guarded by a hammering and 
a clanking and a rattle of ex- 
plosions from the exhausts of 
internal combustion engines— 
I found an old engineer who 
came out blinking, and handled 
his bits of engines as if he 
loved them. We tried his 
motor-boat upon the swirling 
muddy river. She had life in 
her on the water. He advised 
us, if we could not afford an 
engine powerful enough for 
our work, to wait until we 
could. That was our own feel- 
ing. I knew where we should 
buy our engine—if we did. 


The argument, Old Times 
versus New, refreshed itself. 

In a month’s time, however, 
two of us were in the hill- 
bound harbour of Dartmouth, 
looking with all our eyes at 
the motor-boats moored up on 
the Kingswear side. Among a 
number of squat sheds built 
beside a muddy creek we 
found the boatbuilder, whom 
also we had lighted upon more 
or less by chance. Treating us 
as if we had been yacht owners 
instead of small fishermen, he 
ushered us into a cramped 
little room, which was deco- 
rated with yachts’ photo- 
graphs, painted wooden models, 
sheer and body plans, makers’ 
catalogues, and samples of 
cordage and fittings. The 
boatbuilder, a small man of 
terrier - like aspect,—a man 
subtly different from, alto- 
gether jumpier than, the solid 
slow-moving builders of sailing 
and rowing boats whom we 
had known,—placed chairs for 
us, sat down at his table, drew 
a piece of paper towards him, 
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sharpened his pencil, and looked 
at us shrewdly: it was as if we 
had gone to the doctor's to give 
birth to a project. 

“Well?” inquired the boat- 
builder. 

“Well!” we replied, filling 
up each other’s gaps. “ We’m 
thinking of getting a little 
motor-boat for our beach— 
’bout sixteen or seventeen foot 
long, and double-ended, so’s the 
waves shan’t flop aboard over 
a square starn when she’s being 
shoved off and beached. She'll 
have to be light, if she’s to 
heave about easy and haul up 
over the sea-wall in rough 
weather; and she'll have to be 
strong enough to stand the 
knocking about our boats get 
when we run ashore on a big 
sea. Then she'll have to be 
flat-bottomed so’s not to list 
over on the beach, and shallow 
in draught so as to float away 
quick in shoving off ; and same 
time she ought to have enough 
hold in the water to be able 
to sail to win’ard a bit if she 
breaks down at sea. If she 
isn’t beamy enough to stand a 
seaway she wouldn’t be safe in 
our water; and if she hasn’t 
got some speed in her we might 
so well stick to our rowing and 
sailing boats. The propeller 
will have to be well up, out of 
the way of the shingle, else 
’twould want six men to lift 
her about, if we couldn’t shove 
her at the greasy ways; but 
‘twouldn’t do for it to rise out 
of the water and race in the 
short choppy seas that we 
get with a southerly breeze. 
That’d racket the engine to 
pieces, wouldn’t it? Besides, 
we want her for fishing and 
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towing, though she'll have to 
earn her living, no doubt, at 
passenger work .. .” 

All of which—as any one 
acquainted with boats will 
understand — were contradic- 
tory demands. 

The boatbuilder looked at us 
meditatively. 

“ Your sort of harbour motor- 
boats wouldn’t be any good to 
us,” we added. ‘“‘We want speed 
and lightness, and strength 
and seaworthiness, and protec- 
tion all round for the propeller 
—else we might just so well 
not have a motor-boat at all. 
If you can build us a boat like 
that you’ve pretty well solved 
the question of motor-boats for 
beaches and lee shores.” 

The boatbuilder continued 
looking at us, like a man on 
the edge of a muddy brook, 
wondering whether he can 
jump it. At last: “Did you 
have a _ pleasant journey 
down?” he asked. 

“No, we didn’t!” we replied. 
“We took nearly five hours by 
the best train of the day coming 
thirty miles or so as the crow 
flies. We walked three miles 
over the cliffs to catch the 
Exmouth train at Otterton, 
crossed the Exe by the ferry, 
waited at Starcross for the 
Newton Abbot express, changed 
and waited again, got into the 
Kingswear through carriage, 
and crossed the harbour by 
that steam houseboat thing 
that plies between Kingswear 
and Dartmouth; and when we 
were within half an hour of 
our journey’s end we saw our 
own cliffs across the bay. That’s 
how ’tis: when you’m aiming 
at speed, you’ve got to go all 
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the slower. If you can’t build 
us a motor-boat to get to Dart- 
mouth quicker than that .. .” 

“What you want,” said the 
boatbuilder, “is a butterfly 
boat.” 

We didn’t know what a 
butterfly boat was; we are 
not sure now; but we were 
probably right in supposing it 
to be a boat which goes over 
the waves instead of cutting 
through them. 

“Did you say you’ve got an 
engine coming down?” the 
boatbuilder inquired. 

“We've arranged to have 
one sent down from Erith.” 

“You've fixed it up?” 

“ae” 

“Ah!” he exclaimed. “What 
a pity! If you’d only had an 
‘Antelope’ engine! I could 
have got you an ‘Antelope’ 
that would have suited your 
purpose exactly. What did 
you say was the horse-power 
of yours?” 

“Single cylinder, four to five 
horse-power .. .” 

“If you get it out of her. 
You would out of an ‘Antelope.’ 
An eight horse-power twin 
cylinder ‘Antelope’... .” 

“Would be too heavy and 
much too expensive for us!” 

We spent the greater part 
of two days working out the 
details of the boat and of the 
installation, and learning to 
hate “ Antelopes” and all their 
cylinders. It was settled that 
we were to have an experi- 
mental beach motor-boat, built 
on our own lines, without a 
contract speed, without even 
contract behaviour. Thus a 
still greater responsibility and 
anxiety was cast upon us, and 


with it we returned home again, 
hoping against hope that an 
“ Antelope” was not, after all, 
the one engine we wanted for 
the work. We were launched, 
so to speak, in a squally wind, 
through which we had to sail 
aboard a boat we didn’t know. 
The seas of the old argument 
rose up around us higher than 
ever. Invoices and bills began 
coming in. These were the 
wettings we had. 


A winter’s gales blew at us, 
driving the boats time after 
time to the top of the sea-wall. 
“Tis a good job us an’t got 
thic motor-boat up eet,” was 
the word while we were haul- 
ing and straining at the cut- 
ropes, and boats were a-tilt on 
the edge of the wall. 

Then we went down to in- 
spect our boat. 

In one of the shadowy ram- 
shackle sheds she stood up 
high upon her stocks, enor- 
mously long and empty to 
the eye. Bright copper nails 
glinted on the soft brown of 
her smooth unvarnished elm 
planks. Men hammered and 
chipped at her with a sure 
aim. But—and it hit itself 
into us with a glance—she was 
like a box, like a tub, like a 
barrel cut off three parts of the 
way up. She was wall-sided. 
She had no sheer. Owing toa 
difference in local boatbuilding 
terms, she had been given in 
freeboard what we had meant 
to order in total inside depth. 

“That’s why I wanted you 
to look at her before we put 
the thwarts in,” said the boat- 
builder, rightly interpreting 
our faces. 
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“She'll have to be altered. 
She’ll have to be cut down.” 

“JT shouldn’t advise you to 
have her cut down; its expen- 
sive, and you'll find a high 
freeboard all the better for 

our open-sea work.”’ 

“J shan’t go to sea in a 
wall-sided boat,” I snapped ; 
meaning really that I refused 
to try and settle the great 
argument with a boat whose 
lines offended my eye, even if 
I had to pay for the building 
of a new one, or go without a 
motor-boat at all. 

“Perhaps,” said the boat- 
builder, “we might push out 
the topstrake three or four 
inches. That would give her 
more beam, and more sheer 
too, and take off the wall- 
sidedness—make a lot of differ- 
ence. I'll do that then.” 

For consolation we were 
shown our engine lying dis- 
membered on the floor of a 
loft, and we were bidden to 
admire an “Antelope” that 
was lying alongside. Fortun- 
ately we were far too ignorant 
of engines to appreciate what 
experts call the refinements of 
detail in the “ Antelope’s”’ con- 
struction—her forced lubrica- 
tion and magneto ignition. 
The engine, at all events, had 
not joined the conspiracy to 
post-date our satisfaction. More 
and more we looked towards 
the critical moment when our 
boat should be afloat. ‘For 
the Lord’s sake, hold thee 
row!” occurred more fre- 
quently in the great argu- 
ment, 


The launching had now to 
be witnessed. Our boat, all 
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ready, painted white on the top- 
strakes and red underneath, was 
trigged up on some timbers 
in an outside shed. Now she 
looked handsome enough with 
her bluff easy-riding bows, her 
broad middle bearing, and the 
fine lines to her rounded stern. 
Her wall-sidedness had disap- 
peared. The novel arrange- 
ment by which the keel was 
carried round outside the pro- 
peller, to protect it, had an air 
of lightness and strength. She 
was built “fitty”—that we 
saw in a glance—if she floated 
and ran “ fitty.” 

We climbed inside, gave the 
engine her first meal of petrol 
and lubricating oil, and coupled 
up the ignition. ‘I hope this 
engine is going to start up 
all right,” said the boatbuilder 
switching on. “I haven’t tried 
to run her before. I thought 
you had better be present when 
I did.” 

He gave the fly-wheel a turn. 
Nothing happened. “‘Ante- 
lopes’ always start up all 
right,” he remarked. Another 
turn. . . . Nothing! And 
another. . . . Nothing still! 
One more turn. . . . There was 
a banging and a rattle, as if 
the engine were breathing in 
explosions. The boat shook 
like a live thing. The bottom 
boards, which were not yet 
screwed down, rose up around 
us like leaves in a storm, and 
jigged on end. I switched off 
quickly. 

And one of the men said in 
my ear: “I’ve seen ’em fight 
these engines for a week before 
they got ’em to go.” 

‘‘Was that an ‘Antelope’?” 
I asked. 
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But he didn’t seem to hear. 

Half a dozen men were 
called ; rolling timbers brought. 
We shoved and hauled the boat 
down to the edge of the creek. 
Then, suddenly, we heard a 
small sharp crack. We looked 
at each other, at the engine. 
The elbow-joint between the 
engine and the exhaust had 
come into two pieces, as cast 
piping will do when it is jerked. 
“T thought so!” exclaimed the 
boatbuilder; ‘‘ I’ve never known 
an ‘Antelope’ do that!” 

There was nothing for it 
but to telegraph for a new 
elbow-joint, and to wait yet 
a little longer for, as we almost 
thought, the non-realisation of 
our hopes. 

The incoming tide floated 
the boat off. She looked well 
enough on the water, but we 
saw with a feeling of dis- 
appointment and hopeless per- 
plexity that her propeller was 
half out of it. The boat- 
builder himself was nonplussed 
for the moment: it was his 
own work at fault, not a 
strange engineer’s. 

“You'll have to weight her 
down by the stern,” he said. 
“You never can tell exactly 
how a boat is going to float 
when you're building to a new 
design. Her propeller will suck 
her down a bit, and two or 
three people in her . . .” 

“ But what speed d’you think 
we shall get?” I asked. 

“T shouldn’t like to say— 
not with that engine. If you’d 
had an ‘Antelope’. . .” 

“D’you think we shall get 
six miles an hour?” 

“You'll get five all right, I 
think. We'll run her and see, 
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when the new elbow - joint 
comes down.” 

We did see. But first of all 
we saw that the boatbuilder 
was smiling up his sleeve, 
“T’ve tried her,” he said, “up 
the river. She goes like a 
witch! You stay here and 
watch.” 

He went aboard ; started up 
the engine; cast off moorings ; 
and perched himself by the 
tiller on the little after-deck. 

The popping of the exhaust 
made one almost continuous 
note; the water churned up 
by the propeller thumped under 
the stern of the boat. Then, 
as she gathered way, the stern 
squatted down in the water 
and the bow rose up, the engine 
slowed down while the propeller 
took grip, and off she sped 
across the river. The boat- 
builder’s miscalculation was 
evidently to our advantage, 
for in shoving off a beach the 
boat would float away all the 
quicker on account of her 
shallow draught astern, and at 
full speed her propeller was 
sufficiently immersed. When 
he returned to the creek we 
asked him: “ What speed d’you 
reckon you were going at?” 

“She'll go a mile an hour 
faster,” he replied, “when the 
engine has run a bit.” 

'“That’s better than you ex- 
pected, then?” 

He rubbed his hands. “Goes 
like a witch,” he repeated, “for 
her engine and horse-power.” 

Then we were well pleased 
with the engine; and when we 
judged that everybody at home 
would be drinking a glass of 
beer, we telephoned through 
to the “Cable and Anchor”: 
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“Goes like a witch!—What ? 


—Yes! Goes like the devil! 
No end of a pace!—All right ? 
—Aye!” 

It was our first morsel of 
triumph—the first real point 
scored in the great argument. 

The next point was to get 
the boat home in one success- 
ful run without a breakdown. 
That, we knew, though we 
hardly dared say soe, was the 
critical run, the most smash- 
ing retort possible, the most 
anxious part of the whole 
undertaking. Upon that de- 
pended the reputation of our 
boat ; the reputation, for some 
time, of motors in general upon 
our beach, and in a sense our 
own reputations, whether we 
were “mazed articles” or men 
of enterprise. It was a voyage 
of do or die. And neither of 
us knew anything to speak of, 
either about marine motors 
or about any other kind of 
engine. 


Tom had gone down to the 
ordering of the boat. Bob, 
the other partner, had gone 
to the inspection and launch, 
because he is hard to please 
and critical. It was Tom’s 
turn to help bring the boat 
home. 

But the weather for a week 
or two was shuffling, and the 
course from Dartmouth—round 
Berry Head, across Torbay, and 
past the sandbanks and shoals 
outside Exmouth—is such that 
any breeze is bound to raise a 
head-sea somewhere. When we 
did arrive in Dartmouth during 
the early afternoon of the first 
reasonably fine day, they said 
with some concern: ‘ You're 
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never going to try and get to 
Sidmouth to-night! It’s thirty- 
five or forty miles, isn’t it?” 

“That don’t matter, do it,” 
retorted Tom, “so long as it 
don’t come on to blow? Any- 
how, we’m going to make a 
start.” 

“You'll find it a long way in 
that little boat of yours...” 

Which encouraged us the 
more; for as lee-shoremen, 
users of small open boats, we 
do not think very highly of 
the harbour men, who, in our 
view, having a soft job and fine 
big craft to go to sea in, be- 
come soft themselves. And at 
the same time we are a little 
envious of their ships and 
their shelter—their “something 
under their feet,” and their 
‘somewhere to run to, in out 
the way o’ it.” 

We hastened to the boat- 
building creek with our pro- 
visions—two bottles of beer, a 
bottle of cold tea, and a packet 
of bloater-paste sandwiches— 
together with a sackful of 
odd gear and an incongruous 
can of petrol. The boat was 
afloat. Just as we were getting 
ready to go aboard, a man ran 
up breathlessly to the boat- 
builder. 

“Will you send a launch up 
the river at once to Mr Sloper? 
His motor’s broken down in 
Duncannon Reach and_ the 
tide’s falling. He'll be stuck 
there if he doesn’t get off 
quick.” 

“Has Mr Sloper got an 
‘Antelope’?” I asked. 

There was no reply. The 
most interesting questions are 
seldom answered. 

“T’ll come aboard with you 
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and start her up,” said the 
boatbuilder. 

“If us can’t start her going 
here, by ourselves,” remarked 
Tom, “what be us going to 
do if her stops snorting half- 
way across Torbay, like thic 
motor-boat up the river?” 

“But you're not going to 
try and make Sidmouth to- 
day?” 

“Iss, we be. Why for not! 
Fine weather, ain’t it? Might 
come on to blow t’morrow.” 

“ D’you know the coast?” 

“Not this side of Torquay. 
But *twon’t be dark ’fore us 
gets into waters us do know 
—not if her goes all right.” 

“ Ah, well,” concluded the 
boatbuilder, “ you’ve got a sea- 
worthy little boat under you, 
though she is only seventeen- 
foot-six. Pity you couldn’t 
have had one a bit bigger, for 
your open-sea work, with a 
twin-cylinder ‘ Antelope’!” 

He oiled up, turned on the 
petrol, and after two or three 
attempts he set the engine 
going, looking, while he 
handled it, like a yacht’s 
skipper reduced to the com- 
mand of a tramp steamer. 
Then he gave us some hints as 
to the course out of harbour, 
and went ashore, saying, “I 
only hope your engine will get 
you up there all right.” 

Glad to have it in our own 
hands at last, gladder still to 
feel our own boat under us, 
gladdest of all to hear no more 
of “ Antelopes,” we swung out 
into mid-river with the rever- 
sible propeller three - quarter 
way advanced. I touched the 
lever to advance it fully. 
There was a visible spark. I 
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shook my finger as if a was 
were on the end of it (with 
very hot legs) and hugged a 
wrist that felt as if it had 
within it a collection of ting- 
ling cramps. Tom’s _ eyes 
questioned me—the whole use 
and feasibility of motor-boats 
was included in that question- 
ing—but I was so savage and 
disappointed that I could only 
say: 

t Put back! Put her back! 
Us can’t get up to Sidmouth 
like this!” 

The boatbuilder ran down 
to the water’s edge. “ What's 
the matter ?” he called out. 

“Why, the electricity is leak- 
ing all over the place!” 

‘‘T’ve never known an ‘ Ante- 
lope’ do that!” he exclaimed. 

“Oh, d—n your ‘Ante- 
lopes’!” was on the tip of my 
tongue; but I didn’t say it, 
which without doubt was very 
virtuous. 

We rearranged the insulated 
wires and once more got under 
way, with the propeller fully 
advanced this time; for we 
meant to get somewhere before 
we touched the engine again. 
Leaving the Hindostan and the 
old Britannia astern of us, we 
passed the town pontoon at 4 
quarter past four, and steered 
for the deep narrows between 
Dartmouth and Kingswear 
Castles. At last we were well 
under way. The valves of the 
engine were tapping regularly, 
the explosions of the exhaust 
astern were already dinning 
themselves into our heads. If 
we put in anywhere, it was not 
to be at Dartmouth. Better 
some little beach in a cove 
near Berry Head. 
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Beyond the two castles, 
standing opposite each other 
among the trees on either 
bank, the open sea begins, and 
at once the names of places 
seem to change their charac- 
ter. Up-river they have mostly 
a smiling sound — Dittisham, 
Greenway, Stoke Gabriel ;— 
but outside, the wildness and 
grimness of the sea runs like 
a ground-bass through them. 
We passed between the 
Western Blackstone and Inner 
Froward Point; passed by the 
Castle Ledge buoy and sub- 
merged Bear’s Rail; and made 
for the narrow passage inside 
the Mew Stone. 

Looked at from the heights 
above, especially in sunshine, 
the estuary of the Dart—with 
its thick green foliage, its ferns 
in every soily crevice and its 
lichen - covered cliffs descend- 
ing sheer to the water—has a 
brilliant loveliness. Down be- 
low, in the deep shadow, among 
the swirling currents, the high 
cliffs seemed to frown, and the 
Mew Stone appeared hard, 
harsh, immense; so that it 
was as if we were strangers, 
passing through some dim in- 
ferno, hardly knowing what 
threatened us; and tales of 
furious tide-rips there, and of 
sudden waves swamping boats 
that were never again seen or 
heard of, troubled the back of 
one’s mind. All that was 
human and familiar was Tom’s 
voice: “Her goes, don’ ’er? 
Her do go!” And by contrast, 
the engine also, weakly tap- 
ping and popping and asking 
oil, was more than a little 
human. 

Keeping a sharp look-out for 
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lobster-pot corks and _ lines, 
which might have fouled our 
propeller, we steered a mile or 
so off-shore, past Scabbacombe 
Head and Crabrock Point. We 
call our own coast iron-bound, 
and so it is; but the cliffs down 
there—partly, no doubt, on ac- 
count of their strangeness— 
appeared far blacker, steeper, 
and more forbidding. ‘ Poor 
things!” one could imagine 
Benjie saying. ‘Poor things, 
what gets drove ashore here! 
Tis all up wi’’em! All up!” 

But fog, drifting in with a 
breath of south-east wind, was 
already beginning to soften the 
jaggedness of the rocks, and 
even to hide the land. 

“What time do ’ee make 
it?” asked Tom, after we 
had passed Sharkham Point. 
“Only an hour we’ve been? 
Then we must have travelled, 
mustn’t us? This here looks 
like Torbay right nuff.” 

It did look like Torbay in 
the vast and vague fog. But 
it was only Mudstone Bay, a 
place wonderfully like Torbay 
in miniature, even to its out- 
standing rocks at the northern 
end. We had not been doing 
nine or ten miles an hour, as 
for a moment we hoped. Be- 
fore long we were rounding 
close under an unmistakable 
Berry Head. 

In Torbay itself we could see 
nothing, except a ghost-like 
Brixham. Fog filled all the 
inside of the bay. 

“°Tisn’t no good going in 
to Brixham,” said Tom, “and 
’tisn’t no good trying to erawl 
round the bay in this here fog. 
There’s a lot of shipping here- 
about. Best thing us can do 
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is to make straight for t’other 
side, out the way oe’ it, so soon 
as us can. Got thy compass on 
’ee? Do’ee think her’ll work 
wi’ all this ‘lectricity sculling 
round about the boat? I 
reckon if us steers due north 
us ll pick up land some- 
where... 

“Unless the engine breaks 
down in the middle of the bay ! 
What then?” 

“Her won’t hae to break 
down; an’ that’s all about it!” 

I oiled her up with care, 
but otherwise forbore to touch 
her ; and we steered along by 
compass. Soon we had lost 
the Berry—had lost everything. 
The loneliness of mid-ocean, 
from the deck of a ship, is not 
so great as the loneliness of a 
bay in a small open boat, in 
fog. Paignton, we knew, lay 
somewhere four miles abeam of 
us ; Torquay as many miles to 
the nor’-west. The light south- 
easterly wind raised a scuffle on 
the water, proving the steadi- 
ness of our boat; but it did not 
blow away the grey mist. A 
Brixham trawler steered along- 
side to look at our impudent 
little craft. We waved our 
arms and splashed on. There 
was nothing else to be done. 

Presently Tom stood up in 
the boat and pointed over the 
bows. “Lookse! We’m right. 
That’s the loom of Torbay 
Rock. That’s it! Now us’ll 
soon be out of this here ship- 
ping that us can’t see.” 

In the fog, which was at no 
time so thick to seaward as 
nearer land, there stood up a 
dark detached shadow, that 
could only have been the Oar 
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Stone. Steering straight for 
it, we finished up our bloater. 
paste sandwiches and second 
bottle of beer. It no longer 
mattered to keep up our stock 
of provisions. We were enter. 
ing home waters. Torquay 
was left behind without a 
glimpse of its harbour and 
terraced hills. There is some- 
thing uncanny in passing near 
a great town—in feeling its 
presence close by, with never 
a sight or a sound of it. 
Babbacombe was more visible; 
and six miles or so farther on, 
Teignmouth lay like a white 
stripe, like a comber suddenly 
solidified, along its narrow spit 
of sand. Over the hills behind 
the fog was gathering together 
into purple clouds and turning 
into rain. 

Once or twice, between the 
Oar Stone and Teignmouth, 
the exhaust had given a sharp 
pop, instead of its regular ex- 
plosion. Off Teignmouth there 
were several such pops at 
shorter intervals. 

“ What's that ?” asked Tom. 

“T don’t know.” 

“Can ’ee put it right if 
there’s ort wrong?” 

“Hanged if I know!” 

Close to the Parson and 
Clerk Rock, between Teign- 
mouth and Dawlish, the motor 
gave a final pop, turned two 
or three times, slowed down, 
stopped. It was as if the little 
engine, having run for three 
hours continuously, had _be- 
come tired, and had fallen 
asleep. The sudden silence, 
broken only by the lapping 
of the wavelets against the 
boat’s sides, was exquisitely 
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restful— just for a moment. 
Then we— 


‘‘Look’d at each other with a wild 
surmise— 
Silent” ; 


and, leaving the tiller, Tom 
swore. ‘“ What’s to do now?” 
he asked. ‘“Her’s brought 
us twenty-one miles, I reckon, 
an’ we’m fourteen miles from 
home; an’ that’s far enough 
for to row, if her refuses to 
snort. P’raps we’m out of 
etral. . .” 

“P’raps the sparking plug’s 
sooted up...” 

Taking out the plug, I 
sparked it in the open air to 
burn off the soot, replaced it, 
and gave the fily-wheel a turn. 
She was off again with a terri- 
fying racket till the propeller 
was advanced. That was it— 
the sparking plug. (I had been 
using an excess of lubricating 
oil, because the engine was new, 
and, as I found out afterwards, 
had been giving it too much 
petrol and too little air.) 

We stood in for Dawlish to 
buy some more petrol. We 
also bought more beer. If we 
did have to row, we too should 
want more fuel. Our new- 
grown trust in the engine was 
shaken. 

It was dusk when we left 
Dawlish, and made as good a 
course as possible for Straight 
Point, the other side of Ex- 
mouth. Unable to see very 
far ; unable, in the misty fading 
light, to judge distances accur- 
ately, we doubted whether we 
should clear the Pole Sand, and 
stood farther out to sea. The 
tide was ebbing; and there are 
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banks outside Exmouth which 
only a seagull, standing in the 
water instead of swimming, 
will reveal. 

“ Us ought to be able to sight 
the fairway buoy,” remarked 
Tom anxiously, and almost at 
once we did sight it. And then 
we heard its bell. 

By day the estuary of the 
Exe is a wide waste of flat 
sand and flat shoal water. 
That evening, in the drizzling 
mist, yellowed by the sunset 
filtering through it, the place 
was an endless expanse of 
desolation. In the haphazard 
tolling of the bell- buoy all 
human misery seemed to be 
concentrated and contained ; 
all the agony of all the wrecks 
that ever were, all the tragedy 
of all the lives that ever were 
lost, all the loneliness of all 
that sorrowed for them. 

“For God’s sake, let’s get 
away from this!” I burst out, 
forgetting that we should get 
away just as fast as the engine 
carried us, and no faster. 

“ Aye!” replied Tom, whose 
nerves usually are like a rock 
that the sea dashes against. 
“Can’t say I likes this here. 
Thic blasted bell... . . Casn’t 
make thy engine snort faster, 
an’ git away out o it? Gives 
a fellow the melancholies, like.” 

As if to mock us, there began 
a hollow booming in the fore- 
part of the boat. It was the 
partially empty petrol - tank 
vibrating with the engine. I 
jammed it with a spanner and 
a piece of cotton-waste. 

And then the engine gave a 
couple of gasps, and stopped. 

With the intolerable tolling 
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of the bell-buoy clanging in my 
ears, I cleaned the sparking 
plug again, and again we got 
under way. The cliffs of 
Straight Point, with its ledges 
and rock-bound shore, were like 
a harbour to us, Over the 
dreary sandbanks of the Exe 
the bell was still tolling ; is toll- 
ing now ; but we had a sense of 
escape from it, and already felt 
ourselves as good as home. 

Once or twice more the 
engine stopped. It was not 
its fault: I was driving it 
badly. Darkness prevented me 
from tinkering about with it; 
but I found that by putting 
the propeller at neutral and 
letting it race for a few seconds 
the sparking plug would clear 
itself. 

Off Sidmouth we burnt flares, 
using the newspaper that had 
wrapped our  bloater - paste 
sandwiches. Then we circled 


round, steered at full speed 
for the beach, switched off the 
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engine a boat’s length or go 
away, and ran ashore high 
upon the shingle. Willing 
hands hauled us up. 

It was ten o’clock. Reckon- 
ing three-quarters of an hour 
for stoppages, the brave little 
engine had brought us thirty- 
six miles in five working hours, 
The boat was home— home 
successfully. 


Not that the great argument 
came to anend therewith. The 
building and home-coming of 
the motor-boat were only two 
steps in the great argument, 
which still continues, and will. 
Cheated of breakdowns, which 
so far have not occurred, and 
bound to admit seaworthiness, 
the disciples of the Old Times 
complained loudly of the noise 
from the exhaust. Therefore, 
being otherwise well pleased, 
we brazened it out, and called 
the boat the Puffin. And then 
we stopped the noise. 




















THAT the site of one of the 
most famous battles ever 
fought on English soil should 
have been for more than a 
thousand years a mere matter 
of conjecture, is due not so 
much to the insufficiency of 
evidence as to the unscientific 
treatment of it at the hands 
of successive historians. The 
battle of Edington or Ethan- 
dune, which was the supreme 
climax to that famous struggle 
to the death between King 
Alfred and Guthrum, between 
Saxons and Danes, and be- 
tween Christianity and Pagan- 
ism, has been variously located 
in ancient Wessex, the favourite 
place so far being Edington, 
near Westbury, in Wiltshire. 
But the site is also claimed for 
Eddington, a Tything in the 
Parish and Union of Hunger- 
ford, in the county of Berks, 
and also for Edington, a small 
village on the Polden ridge 
above the tidal Parret in 
Somerset. In the absence of 
any direct statement as to 
precise locality either in the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle or in 
Asser, the historian and _ bio- 
grapher of King Alfred, writ- 
ing as a contemporary, it may 
be worth while to assay the 
testimony again, and with the 
aid of recent discoveries of 
place-names follow out the best 
inferential theory. 

To begin with, we must re- 
member that it is to old 
William Camden (1551-1623) 
that we owe the current re- 
port that the battle was fought 
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in Wiltshire, and it is from 
him that subsequent writers 
have copied with a fidelity that 
does more credit to their blind 
faith in what the Elizabethan 
antiquary wrote than to their 
cool judgment, or to any really 
serious conception of strategy. 
For Camden, learned as he was 
in many ways, was wofully 
inaccurate at times, especially 
when he drew a bow at a ven- 
ture in philology or the deriva- 
tion of place-names. for in- 
stance, we can hardly accept 
from him that “Summer” has 
ever been at the root of Somer- 
set, the land of the “ Sumor- 
saetas”: or that Bristol or 
“Brightstow” was, to begin 
with, the “Bright” or famous 
town: or that the Cangi, a race 
of hypothetical giants living 
in Somerset, gave their name 
to such localities as Keyns- 
ham, near Bristol, or to Can- 
nington, a village and hundred 
at the mouth of the Parret. 

At the same time, there is a 
difficulty with modern and up- 
to-date philologists, such as Mr 
Stevenson, the recent editor of 
Asser’s works. His contention 
is that as the battle of “Ethan- 
dune” is so spelt in the AS. 
Chronicle, and a similar spell- 
ing to describe the same place 
is found in Wiltshire docu- 
ments in post-Domesday times, 
therefore the point is absolutely 
settled. He pretends to find 
in Anglo-Saxon, Norman, and 
English documents certain 
philological laws, like those of 
the Medes and Persians, which 
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alter not. He rejects the 
Somerset Edington because he 
finds that its Domesday equiva- 
lent (A.D. 1086) is Eduuine- 
tune or Edwinetona. Now, if 
with Mr Stevenson we pin our 
faith on Domesday spelling, we 
shall find that the Wiltshire 
Ethandune is spelt Edendone. 
Further, in very early Glaston- 
bury documents the Somerset 
Edington appears (A.D. 1100- 
1200) as Edindon also. The 
battle itself, in the twelfth 
century, may always have 
been spoken of and spelt as 
the battle of Edendone or 
Edington, not Ethandune at 
all, as Henry of Huntingdon 
(A.D. 1150-1200) gives Eden- 
dune as the site, and Geoffrey 
Gaimer (c. A.D. 1150) gives 
Edenesdone in his ‘ Estoire des 
Engles.’ But can we offer any 
explanation of the fact that 
the Domesday spelling of the 
Somerset place was Eduuine- 
tona or Edwinetona? The 
history of the Glastonbury 
manor of Edington is easily 
traceable in the Rentalia and 
Costumaria of the great abbey, 
but it is never once spelt in 
the Domesday fashion. The 
Domesday spelling of the 
Somerset manor is a Domes- 
day solecism, and some ex- 
planation of this may be found 
in the fact that Glastonbury 
had two manors—Edindone or 
Edington, so spelt early in the 
twelfth century, and lying on 
the Poldens, where it is well 
known; and another manor 
called Edwyne(s)ton, in Berk- 
shire. The confusion may 
easily have arisen. Spelling 
in old documents is proverbi- 
ally puzzling, as Mr Steven- 





son must know. There are 
nearly twenty ways of spelling 
Athelney, King Alfred’s refuge, 
Combwitch, a modern place- 
name, which Mr Stevenson 
once pronounced, in a letter 
to ‘The Atheneum,’ as an ab- 
solutely impossible variation of 
Cynuit, according to philo- 
logical laws laid down by 
himself, is actually spelt in 
old documents as Cunyz, and 
the difference between Cynuit 
(where, it must be remembered, 
the great skirmish took place 
just before the battle of Eding- 
ton) and Cunyz is not great, 
It is most unfortunate that, 
amongst able critics of ancient 
texts and documents, the ques- 
tion of the real site of the 
battle of Edington has been 
narrowed down to rather a 
pedantic assertion of a single 
philological theory. Too little 
attention has been paid to the 
features of the ancient geo- 
graphy at that date, which, 
with endless forests, meres, and 
floods, were so different from 
what they are now. Too little, 
indeed, has been given to the 
requirements of strategy and 
to the gradual evolution of a 
determined Danish plan of 
campaign, which had in view 
the absolute subiection of all 
Wessex, by meaus of land and 
sea co-operation. We feel sure, 
again, that if Camden had ever 
studied even a primitive map 
of the country (to say nothing 
of a modern Ordnance Survey), 
he would have hesitated about 
placing the site of the final 
battle of Edington forty or 
fifty miles from Athelney. But 
if Camden and his copyists are 
wrong, is it possible at this 
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belated period to turn to any 
new sources of information, 
and so to correct an old fallacy 
that has been engrained in our 
annals? The recent publica- 
tion of old records, both in 
the Public Record Office and 
also in the ‘Proceedings of 
the Somerset Archzological 
Society,’ has done much to 
facilitate modern enquiries, 
now more searching and ex- 
acting than they used to be. 
The task of tracing old manors 
and place-names, of following 
old roads and trackways, and, 
generally, of identifying the 
oldest features of our land, is 
far easier now for the historian 
than it was in Camden’s time. 
For instance, what a light does 
the publication of the Athelney 
and Muchelney Chartularies 
shed upon the actual physical 
features of the refuge of King 
Alfred himself! Very often 
the charters will give us al- 
most a cotemporary description 
of the original “ herepaths ” or 
strategic roads. An Athelney 
charter has certainly given us 
the Saxon Toteyate—i.e., the 
outlook island of King Alfred, 
which is “Borough mump,” 
near Athelney; and a Wells 
charter has given us “ Alfred’s 
Road” close by, working in 
locally with the herepaths. 

In the case of Asser, King 
Alfred’s historian, the doubts 
cast upon his credibility by too 
destructive critics, who referred 
his works to a late copyist, 
have been dispelled. Asser’s 
local descriptions have been 
found to chime in with facts, 
and a Wells charter which gave 
Bishops Lydeard to the bishop 
proved to be genuine enough. 
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In ‘The Fortnightly’ of Sept- 
ember 1899 the writer dealt 
with the question of the au- 
thenticity of Asser, arguing 
much from internal evidence 
afforded by Asser’s own writ- 
ings. Now that Asser has been 
seriously edited by Mr W. N. 
Stevenson, and his conclusions 
adopted by Professor Oman, it 
is hardly likely that his credi- 
bility will be challenged again. 
As stated in ‘The Fortnightly’ 
article on King Alfred’s Coun- 
try (1899), Somerset bears 
witness to Asser and Asser to 
Somerset as it was then physic- 
ally and geographically, and 
old charters and wills (not ex- 
cepting King Alfred’s own will) 
have all given corroborative 
evidence. 

To come to the chief points 
of this campaign, which, in 
spite of its remoteness, must 
be interesting, not only to the 
antiquary and delver amongst 
old MSS., but also to the 
modern strategist and “ terri- 
torial” searching for prece- 
dents, it is clear that King 
Alfred was lord over Wessex, 
and was able to rule with a 
firm hand his domain from 
Winchester to Exeter. The 
Danes, whose ravages in the 
most eastern and accessible 
portions of England had 
elicited that piteous wail in 
the Anglo-Saxon Litany, “A 
furore Normannorum eripe nos, 
Domine,” and, as Sir Henry 
Spelman reminds us, had 
caused the cessation of all 
Church synods, had begun to 
find their way westwards 
round the Cornish coast and 
so up the Severn Sea. In 
A.D. 845 a party of them had 
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tried to force the mouth of 
the Parret, a tidal river of the 
utmost strategic value to them, 
as .it gave access to Langport 
and Somerton and the line of 
the Roman Fossway. But they 
were repulsed by Eahlstan, the 
warlike Bishop of Sherborne, 
Osric, the ealdorman of Dorset, 
and Eanwulf, ealdorman of 
Somerset. 

The most real and the most 
dangerous attack upon the 
Parret mouth belongs to. the 
years 877 and 878. It is not 
necessary here to dwell upon 
the events which led up to 
this culminating point. The 
strange thing is that King 
Alfred had baffled in 876 a 
descent of the Danes upon 
Poole harbour and Wareham, 
and in August 877, according 
to Sir John Spelman, had got 
the Danes by means of his 
superior skill or policy to evac- 
uate Exeter, which they had 
occupied by a sudden coup de 
main after leaving Wareham. 
Up to this point his sway was 
unquestioned. Then, without 
any precise hints in the chron- 
iclers of actual failure, the 
once powerful king becomes a 
fugitive in his own realm, living 
in a precarious fashion upon 
what he could get either from 
friend or foe in the marshes 
of North Petherton, From 
being head of a powerful host 
he becomes practically a guer- 
illa chief, or as Sir John 
Spelman expresses it, “a fly- 
ing Marius in the marshes of 
Minturne.” 

To account for this extra- 
ordinary collapse we must look 
for sufficient causes, as these 
are not directly emphasised in 
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the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, and 
it is enough to point out here 
that King Alfred’s kingdom of 
Wessex had been threatened in 
the interval not simply along 
the south coasts of Dorset and 
Devon, as before, but by way 
of the Severn Sea. We hear 
of Hubba, the great Danish 
chief, passing his winter in 
Demetia and South Wales, 
where sufficiently __ reliable 
tradition says that he made 
his quarters in or near the 
ancient Forest of Dene, “so 
called from the Danes in King 
Alfred’s time,” as Giraldus 
Cambrensis tells us. There was 
plenty of booty to be had in 
the rich Monmouth monas- 
teries, which seem to owe their 
desolation to this period, and 
there was abundance of iron 
to be found in the Forest of 
Dene, where formerly the 
Romans had worked; and, no 
doubt, the weapons and armour 
of the Danes had to be re- 
plenished. 

Moreover, it is quite clear 
that for a piratical host oper- 
ating as that of the Danes 
did, making sudden swoops 
and unexpected forays, the 
Severn Sea was most admir- 
ably suited as a base. Even 
in the winter months the 
“trajectus”’ was compara- 
tively easy, and Hubba was 
able to keep the whole coast 
of North Somerset and North 
Devon in continual alarm. 
The strategic value of the 
occupation of the Usk and 
Caerleon is more and more 
apparent. The kingdom of 
Wessex was being assailed in 
its most vulnerable quarter— 
i.¢., along the Severn Sea; and 
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although King Alfred had 
already conceived the idea of 
equipping war vessels of his 
own and meeting the Danes 
on their own element, he had 
not yet, by A.D. 878, organised 
his fleet on any scale. This 
was destined to be done in 897, 
as we learn from the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle; attention also 
having been paid to Severn 
defence in 896. 

In post-Alfred days, Severn 
defence was well organised 
against casual forays by 
Edward the Elder, who was 
ready to meet the Danish 
Rhoald in A.D. 918. Florence 
ef Worcester writes: “So the 
king posted different portions 
of his army in suitable places 
on the south side of the river 
Severn from Cornwall to the 
mouth of the river Avon,” 
where, of course, Bristol would 
be threatened. Centuries 
afterwards, in Elizabethan 
times, the vulnerable spots, 
especially the mouth of the 
Parret, were defended by forts, 
and the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh himself elaborated a 
scheme of Severn defence 
against the Spaniards in a 
well-known Elizabethan Re- 
port. But we are still sur- 
prised to hear how, even in 
Stuart times, Algerine pirates 
found their way up the Severn 
as pirates, and actually swept 
the coasts of North Somerset 
and South Wales. Until at 
last the great Admiral Blake, 
a Severn seaman born and 
bred, arose and secured the 
unquestioned command of the 
seas by clearing off the pirates 
from their distant base in the 
Mediterranean. 
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However, it is plain that the 
successful invasion of Severn 
waters by the Danish Hubba 
in A.D. 877-878 was a very 
early instance of the “influence 
of Sea Power on _ history.” 
King Alfred was rendered 
powerless at once, and in 
addition to this, when Mercia— 
which had been held only by a 
puppet king, set up by the Danes 
themselves, Ceolwulf by name 
—was taken over by them, and 
Guthrum, advancing as we 
know he did from Gloucester, 
established himself at the royal 
vill of Chippenham, King 
Alfred was hit hard by land 
as well as by sea. The great 
“ Fossway ” leading from Bath 
to Ilchester fell into the hands 
of his adversaries. We see at 
once that here is a campaign 
waged with a connected pur- 
pose between Guthrum at 
Chippenham and Hubba in 
South Wales, a co-operation 
endorsed by such acute critics 
as Dr Lappenberg. The 
Vikings had come to stay— 
not to raid simply,—and this 
was essentially the new and 
alarming feature in that 
Danish campaign of A.D. 878. 

To this period belongs the 
tragic chapter of the destruc- 
tion of Glastonbury Abbey, 
the richest and most ancient 
shrine in England, endowed 
with treasures of gold and 
silver and precious stones from 
the days of King Ina (c. 700). 
William of Malmesbury, a 
Somerset monk by extraction 
and a precentor of Glaston- 
bury, as well as its most able 
and trustworthy historian, has 
this brief notice only of the 
sack of Glastonbury—“Splen- 
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duit usque ad tempus Alfredi 
magni”: then being laid waste 
it was at last restored by St 
Dunstan. We should have 
welcomed more details of the 
great desecration, whether from 
him or from old John of Glas- 
tonbury, but, from other 
sources of information, it 
seems most probable that the 
conflict which involved both 
the command of the mouth of 
the river Parret and also the 
possession of the great abbey 
took place at Brent Knoll, 
that tall hill of 500 feet 
which stands above Burnham. 
Batellberga of ancient Glaston- 
bury documents, now Battle- 
borough, indicates the site of 
the battle, and the escarped 
brow of the height tells of its 
fortified character. 

Then in the early days of 
A.D. 878 we read in an old 
Cottonian MS. of the sack 
of Somerton by Hubba and 
Inguar. The struggle was 
surely shifted to the valley of 
the Parret and localised there. 
All King Alfred could call 
his own was the narrowing 
circuit of the moors and 
marshes of Mid-Somerset and 
the highlands of West Somer- 
set. And here it may be re- 
marked, how often has the 
struggle of various combatants 
for the possession of English 
soil culminated along the folds 
of this historic valley! It is 
peaceful enough now, and the 
little towns or villages of 
Somerton and Ilchester seem 
quiet enough in their rural 
repose. Langport, asa Parret 
and therefore a Severn port, at 
the end of a tidal river, has 
long since been forgotten. The 
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small craft of former days, 
whether those of Vikings or of 
merchantmen, could creep up a 
place and anchor where at 
present the waters seem fit 
only for barges. Still the tidal 
rivers of the Axe and Parret 
left their mark on our history, 
When the Saxon chiefs were 
driving the “Waelas” west- 
ward and King Arthur (surely 
no fabulous chief) was fighting 
for the British name, it was at 
Llongporth or Langport, the 
port of Somerton at the end 
of the Parret navigation, that 
the decisive conflict took place. 
Close by, guarding this flat 
region with its sentinel cliffs, 
rose Cadbury Camp, full of 
memories and traditions, passed 
on by old Leland and others 
and lasting to the present day. 
In A.D. 845 we have seen how 
the Danes made an unsuccess- 
ful attempt to force the mouth 
of the Parret and, again, if 
we assume the Wicganbeorg of 
the Chronicle to be Wigborough 
in South Petherton, it was 
here that the Danes were de- 
feated by Ceorl Ealdermen of 
Devon in A.D. 851. The storm 
and stress of the Norman Con- 
quest swept this region also, 
and it was at Montacute, a 
fortress built by King William 
to overawe and command the 
valley of the Parret, and close 
to the historic Hamdon Hill, 
that, as Freeman reminds us, 
himself a resident on the 
borders of the moors, ‘“ English- 
men dealt the last blow for 
freedom in the Western 
Shires.” It was up the valley 
of the Parret that the sons of 
Harold came over with a fleet 
from Ireland to redress the 
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wrongs of the Conquest by 
harrying their own inheritance 


in a futile raid in which 
Ednoth, their own father’s 
master of the horse, was slain 
(1067). It was at Ilchester, 
the old Roman fortified town, 
that the stout burgesses, who 
figure in Domesday, withstood 
the fierce onslaught of Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeaux, Robert 
Earl of Mortain, and other 
barons who wished to depose 
William Rufus (1088). It was 
at Castle Cary, the old castle 
standing at the source of the 
Cary, the tributary of the 
river Parret, and commanding 
this region on the east, that 
the partisans of Matilda and 
the confederate barons fought 
against King Stephen in A.D. 
1138. In the Wars of the 
Roses there was no decisive 
battle here, of great note, but 
in the Civil War it was the pro- 
ject of the Marquis of Hertford 
and the Royalists “to erect a 
line of fortresses with garrisons 
over the Isthmus of ground 
between the South Sea and 
Severn by way of Bridgwater, 
Taunton, Lyme, and Langport, 
it being from Bridgwater to 
Lyme little more than twenty 
miles, by which the counties 
of Devon and Cornwall could 
be blocked.” A brief glance at 
the map will show the meaning 
of this strategy, and the utmost 
importance of the valley of 
the Parret which bisects this 
region. Indeed the sequel of 
events in the Civil War proves 
how well the Marquis of 
Hertford had judged, for the 
capture of Bridgwater Castle 
by Cromwell and the Parlia- 
mentarians, together with the 
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successful defence both of 
Lyme and Taunton by Admiral 
Blake, shattered the hopes of 
the Royalists. The old names 
recur with a remarkable per- 
sistency. At Langport itself 
was a smart skirmish where 
fugitives escaping from the 
battlefield hid themselves in 
the village of Aller, where 
nearly 800 years previously 
King Alfred had taken Guth- 
rum the defeated Danish chief 
for his chrism-loosing. Nay, 
at “Borough mump”’ itself, 
King Alfred’s “Toteyate” or 
outlook island,close to Athelney, 
there was a fight, and many 
bloody reprisals in Petherton 
park and forest itself. Do 
not the Bridgwater Parish 
Registers testify to those “‘occisi 
in bello Pethertonio”? Finally, 
at Sedgmoor the last roar of 
conflict was heard when the 
Somerset levies of Monmouth 
were cut down by Feversham’s 
troops in 1685, 

The historical argument 
goes a long way to show that 
the chief and most crowning 
episodes of the Danish cam- 
paign of A.D. 878 took place 
along the valley of the Parret. 
How closely beleaguered the 
great king was, is evident 
from Asser and the Chroniclers. 
The first suecess was at Cym- 
wich or Cynuit Castle, a place 
identified with a stronghold in 
Cannington Parish, a part of 
ancient Dumnonia at that 
date, and close to the mouth 
of the Parret. Some authori- 
ties have placed Cynuit Castle 
near Bideford in North Devon, 
but this site is too far off for 
the narrowed field of action. 
From Cymwich or Cynuit 
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Castle, Odda, the Dumnonian 
leader, made that notable sally 
at the head of his brave Dum- 
nonians, or men of Devon, 
which ended in the slaughter 
of the ruthless Hubba and 
Inguar, and of 1200 — some 
accounts say 800 — Danes. 
This victory came just in time, 
and was the actual turning- 
point of the whole campaign, 
and it is not certain whether 
King Alfred was present. 
Still, the Danes retained the 
battlefield owing to their num- 
bers, and buried Hubba and 
Inguar with great lamenta- 
tion. But the Saxons could 
not hold the Parret mouth 
notwithstanding their great 
victory. Both sides made 
ready for the final bout. Asser 
writes: “The same year, after 
Passover, King Alfred with a 
few helpers made a fort in a 
place which is called Aethel- 
ingaeg, and from that fort 
renewed. the war with zest 
against the Pagans (indefati- 
gabiliter rebellavit) in con- 
junction with the subjects of 
Somerton (cum fassellis Sum- 
murtunensis page).” In the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle he is 
said to be fighting “from time 
to time,” and “with that part 
of the men of Somerset which 
was nearest to it.” Ethelwerd 
says—“ Ethelnoth also Duke of 
Somerset lived with a narrow 
retinue in a certain wood, and 
they built a stronghold in the 
Island of Athelingay, which 
seems to have been situated 
in a marsh. But the afore- 
said king fought daily battles 
against the barbarians, having 
with him the Province of Som- 
erset only. No others assisted 
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him, except the servants who 
made use of the king’s pas- 
tures.” Surely the conflict was 
a limited one, and the scene of 
action confined to the valley of 
the Parret. 

The question arises, if the 
battles were of daily occur- 
rence, where the Danes could 
have been encamped? ‘ Chip- 
penham and Bratton Castle 
were too far off, being 40 to 50 
miles distant as the crow flies, 
In answer to this a recent dis- 
covery in the old papers of 
Gaunt’s Hospital, Bristol, has 
given us a “Vikings Pill,” 
situated at the foot of the 
Poldens in the south of Paulet 
Parish. Here was a stron 
place, facing Athelney and the 
marsh country—a Burgh in 
Saxon times—and abutting on 
the Parret, with two islands 
of considerable extent lying 
within a loop of the river, suit- 
able for cattle and sheep, and 
an ideal Danish perch. 

It is tolerably certain that 
no Danes could ever have made 
a lodgment on the river Parret 
except at this particular crisis. 
King Alfred held the Parret 
up to A.D. 877, and after the 
peace of Wedmore the heathen 
were cleared right out and were 
placed, as we know, the other 
side of Watling Street. Ifa 
Dane landowner appears at 
Domesday he is expressly 
called a Dane, like “John the 
Dane” at Yatton, and there are 
no place-names ending in “ by ” 
or “thwait.” In the Severn, 
facing north Somerset, the two 
islands of “Steep-holm” and 
“Flat-holm” alone seem to 
indicate Danish occupation. 
Hasting does not appear to 
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have ensconced himself on the 
Parret in King Alfred’s time, 
and in Ethelred the Unready’s 
time Danish incursions had 
lost their primitive meaning. 
Canute, as we know, came to 
Glastonbury as a Christian 
king and a ratifier of charters. 
A forcible occupation of the 
Glastonbury Polden manors 
would have entailed a dese- 
cration of monastic lands. 
Nor is there any explicit men- 
tion of the Parret mouth at 
this time. 

After Cynuit Castle come 
the notable rally of all King 
Alfred’s available forces at 
Ecgbrights-stone or Brixton, on 
the borders of Selwood Forest, 
about which there seems to be 
no dispute, the march to Eglea, 
and finally the battle of Eding- 
ton. If this means Edington 
in Wiltshire, it means that 
King Alfred was marching on 
a foe a long way off from 
Athelney, with the line of the 
Parret and the Fossway clear. 
But there is no manner of 
doubt that King Alfred was 
closely invested. This we are 
expressly told. Guthrum had 
left Chippenham, and was the 
attacking party, King Alfred 
being on the defensive. The 
struggle was still for the final 
command of the Parret, or, 
more precisely, the western 
side. If we adopt the Polden 
site we shall find that it agrees 
far better with the whole con- 
test. The Vikings were at 
Vikings Pill or Downend, and 
could not be assailed by a front 
attack, as the river guarded 
them westwards, and their 
ships still helped them. They 
could be attacked only down 





Polden ridge, and by a ruse 
King Alfred got above them, 
a@ movement exactly expressed 
by John Wallingford, whowrote, 
quoting evidently some au- 
thority : “The good King, with 
due precaution for his follow- 
ers, seized the higher ground, 
which would have just suited 
his foes had they pre-occupied 
it,” a piece of local description 
that cannot fit in with the 
Wiltshire site and Bratton 
Castle with any meaning. The 
village of the Somerset Eding- 
ton lies partly on the moors 
and partly on the ridge of the 
Polden, and is about two or 
three miles above Vikings Pill. 
Old men still say, “They of 
Athelney fought here,” and the 
ridge itself exactly falls in with 
the description we have of the 
running fight in Symeon of 
Durham, who says that the 
shouts and the clashing of 
arms were heard over wide 
spaces of land. The Polden 
ridge being sharp and nar- 
row, and not more than three 
hundred feet high anywhere, 
the noise of the conflict could 
easily be heard on either side, 
far better than along any ridge 
near the Wiltshire Edington. 
Guthrum was compelled to fly, 
and “ingredi arcem quandam 
que prope erat.” Inthe Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle the victorious 
Saxons rode after them to a 
“Geweore.” Asser says that 
the fight was severe, beginning 
at dawn, and that the tactics 
of a dense formation were 
adopted by King Alfred. “Cum 
dens& testudine atrociter belli- 
gerans, animoseque diu persis- 
tens divino nutu tandem vic- 
toria potitus est.” Pursuing 
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them to the Arx, he captured 
all the horses, and caught out- 
side and slew the men offhand 
who could not escape. This 
tallies exactly with the idea 
that the flight took place down 
the Polden ridge to the Burgh 
or Castrum there occupied, still 
known as the Bally or Baily 
field—i.e., Castle Baily. The 
men outside were then de- 
tailed to watch and keep the 
cattle and horses on the two 
islands of Doneham just out- 
side. If the Geweorc was 
really at Bratton Castle or 
near Chippenham, the object 
of it is not so clear, con- 
sidering that the Danes had, 
both by sea and land, been 
besieging King Alfred behind 
the line of the Parret, and— 
to emphasise this cardinal fact 
again and again—that he was 
so straitly beset that he could 
only make daily struggles and 
fights. No; the “Arx quam 
firmaverant Dani” must, I 
feel convinced, be located at 
Vikings Pill on the Parret; 
and here Guthrum and the 
Danes, cut off from their two 
islands and the booty stored 
there, were starved into sur- 
render after fourteen days. 
They had a spring of water 
certainly, as now, to drink, but 
their food failed them. It may 
be noted as a striking his- 
torical coincidence that when 
King Kenwalch, the first great 
Saxon conqueror of the Par- 
ret, defeated the Waelas or 
Britons at Pen (Penselwood, 
not far from King Alfred’s 
rallying - point before Eding- 
ton), he drove them down 
to the Pedridan mouth or 


Parret mouth, much in the 
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same way as King Alfred drove 
the Danes down the Polden 
ridge to Vikings Pill. 

There is one place - name 
mentioned in the Chronicle— 
viz., Eglea, where King Alfred 
halted the night before the 
battle— which seems to give 
us a further clue. This would 
seem to have been a place in 
the well-known Glastonbury 
XII. Hides, written frequently 
in old documents as Eggerley, 
but locally pronounced now asa 
dissyllable. Sometimes it was 
written Edgarley; but clearly 
it could never have been so 
named after King Edgar, 
Glastonbury’s great king, as 
the plot of ground was for 
centuries before him part of 
the original grant given to 
the first founders of the 
primitive church. It was fit- 
ting that King Alfred should 
halt here before his unsus- 
pected swoop upon the Danes 
below—just, indeed, as it was 
fitting that the decisive battle 
of Edington should be fought 
upon a Glastonbury Manor. 
Yonder, within sight of the 
combatants and visible from 
Polden ridge, rose the historic 
Tor, crowned even then by a 
chapel erected to St Michael, 
the guardian archangel of the 
lonely moors, replete with a 
thousand memories and 4 
thousand associations. Well, 
indeed, might King Alfred’s 
troops have invoked his aid 
as well as that of St Cuth- 
bert, in whose honour a noble 
church at Wells was des- 
tined in due course to arise 
as a memorial of the great 
victory. 

To-day, the traveller by the 
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Great Western Railway sweeps 
through a cutting at Dunball 
station, at the very end of 
the Polden Hills, just where 
Vikings Pill lay, and _ the 
modern line cuts through the 
great field known still as 
Borough Mead. When the 
navvies were digging by the 
station they exhumed in Great 
Crooklands bushels of human 
bones, but neither they nor 
others have thought, till quite 
recently, that this very place 
was the scene of the great sur- 
render and the settlement of a 
Peace which perhaps influenced 
our island history as much as 
the Battle of Senlac. Yonder 
lies Aller, where the conversion 
of Guthrum took place, yonder 
Othery and King Alfred’s “ out- 
look island,” yonder the broad 
spaces of the “ grunnosa loca ” 
with its fish, deer, and alder- 
groves, and all of it lying 
within the magic circle of North 
Petherton park and forest, the 
most ancient royal preserve in 


England, of which we have 
clear notices since Alfred’s day. 
The railway here again cuts 
through this region, and, to- 
gether with new roads and 
new buildings, helps to obscure 
the old and primitive features 
of the place. Had it not been 
for old charters with their 
quaint descriptions, old-world 
boundaries, and local names, we 
should never have guessed how 
the turns of this conflict went. 
It is worth while to study 
again the shifting features of 
old Father Parret, to trace his 
original windings, his Porths 
and Pills, some of them gone 
like Vikings Pill, till our old 
charters give us the light re- 
quired. Some deft and cunning 
diggers in 1677 altered one of 
his sinuous loops, as we know, 
by Downend itself, and of this 
there would have been no proof 
had not an old letter in the 
Douce collection at the Bodleian 
revealed it. 
WILLIAM GRESWELL. 























THE peculiar excellence of 
English inns was at one time 
the admiration of all foreign- 
ers who visited our shores, and 
according to Lord Macaulay 
it was an admiration which 
was thoroughly well deserved. 
Nor, if we judge from contem- 
porary literature, do they seem 
to have forfeited their title to 
it, down to at least the middle 
of the last century, when the 
introduction of a new mode of 
travelling rendered inevitable 
a corresponding change in the 
accommodation provided for 
travellers. But the letters on 
this subject which have recent- 
ly appeared in the columns of 
‘The Times’ seem rather too 
severe on the modern innkeeper, 
and to indicate in some respects 
that the writers do not suffi- 
ciently discriminate between 
what we commonly call an inn 
and what is generally known 
as a public-house. No doubt 
they are divided from each 
other by a very narrow line. 
And under the influence of 
changes above referred to, 
they have to some extent 
changed places. Inns have 
shrunk into public - houses; 
public-houses have grown into 
inns; and until we know ex- 
actly against what kind of 
houses of public entertainment 
the indictment is directed, we 
are not of course in a position 
to estimate its justice. 

It is only quite recently, and 
then only in a few favoured 
districts, that the demand has 
arisen in any of our English 


COUNTRY INNS. 


villages for a class of entertain- 
ment superior to what the 
village public was capable of 
supplying. To this day, at any 
great distance from London, 
except perhaps in the home 
counties, the landlord of the 
“Dog and Pheasant” or the 
“Scythe and Shears” would 
not know what to make of the 
motoring tourist expecting to 
find within his walls the com- 
forts of a genuine inn. He has 
not been used to such visitors, 
and it will be some time before 
he begins to expect them or to 
provide for them, if he ever 
does. In those villages which 
lie upon the turnpike roads he 
may acquire this experience 
rather sooner, but elsewhere 
such foresight must not be ex- 
pected from him. He cannot 
be charged with negligence or 
churlishness because he does 
not satisfy a class of customers 
for whom his establishment was 
never intended. 

But I fear it is quite true 
that the class of country inns 
which Dickens was so fond of 
describing—partly perhaps for 
the studies of character which 
they afforded — such as the 
“Saracen’s Head” at Towcester, 
where everything looked “as 
it always does look in every 
decent English inn, as if the 
traveller had been expected 
and their comforts provided 
for days beforehand,”—I fear 
that inns of this description 
are no longer what they were; 
and the reason lies upon the 


surface, The supply depends 
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on the demand. The inn de- 
pended on “ the road,” and 
when the road was in its 
glory the country inn flour- 
ished in great prosperity. 
Through all the smaller coun- 
try towns there was a per- 
petual stream of traffic. Coach 
followed coach, chaise followed 
chaise: “Horses on!” was the 
constant cry as carriage after 
carriage drove up to the inn 
door, and the postboy dis- 
mounted to make room for a 
fresh pair, which in a few 
minutes came trotting down 
the yard with the  ostler. 
Sometimes a great man rolled 
up with his carriage and four, 
and this constant supply of 
good business made it worth 
the landlord’s while to keep 
a good house and have every- 
thing comfortable for such 
guests as should desire to 
break their journey for the 
night, or to alight and re- 
fresh themselves before pro- 
ceeding with it. 

If you wished to dine or 
lunch, you were shown into 
a neat parlour looking out 
upon a pretty garden, and 
served with such a cold round 
of beef, or such a roast fowl, 
and apple-tart, as you may 
look for in vain in any 
London restaurant at the 
present day. And this kind 
of accommodation was not 
the exception, but the rule— 
not confined to the principal 
inns in the county towns, but 
to be met with in most of 
the little market towns or 
even large villages where sixty 
years ago old customs and 
traditions still lingered. I re- 
member that when I was at 


college such inns were to be 


found at distances varying 


from seven or eight to fifteen 
miles from Oxford; and that 
these were not in any way 
dependent on University men 
for their support I am quite 
certain, for the habit of 
taking long rides into the 
country and dining at such 
places was unknown to the 
great majority of undergrad- 
uates in my time, and was 
limited, as far as I know, to 
the small set of men with 
whom I most consorted. <A 
late dignitary of the Church, 
the Dean of ,» Was one 
of us who enjoyed these little 
excursions, I think, more than 
any of the party. Sometimes 
we rode to Wychwood Forest 
and dined in the garden of the 
little inn at Witney, where we 
were generally able to get fish, 
and always excellent cutlets, 
and gooseberry and currant 
tarts. And this was twelve 
miles from Oxford. Such visits 
as ours could only have been 
very few and far between. 
Once, I remember, we rode to 
Chalgrove Field, where Hamp- 
den was killed, and dined at 
the little town of Watling- 
ton, about the same distance 
from Oxford as Witney, and 
here found equally good accom- 
modation, though, of course, we 
were wholly unexpected. I 
wonder whether any of these 
old inns still exist. Some, I 
believe, are still patronised by 
the local aristocracy, who use 
them for balls and such like 
county festivities. But the old 
traffic which formerly kept 
them alive, and which must 
have been gradually subsiding 
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at the time I refer to, has prob- 
ably departed. Perhaps they 
still keep up a farmers’ ordinary 
on market day—a relic of their 
former prosperity to which they 
still cling. Or possibly the 
magistrates may hold their 
meetings there. But the old 
coaching and posting days— 
the sound of the horn and the 
crack of the whip—have long 
been things of the past. 

Besides the regular business 
of the road, as above mentioned, 
there would be the frequent 
order for post-horses from the 
neighbouring hall or parsonage, 
whose occupiers either had no 
carriage-horses of their own, 
or did not care to use them for 
a long drive at night to a 
dinner - party ten miles off. 
Often, too, the squire or the 
baronet, if going to London, 
would send for post-horses to 
take him the first stage, so 
that it is easy to see that the 
country inn in those days, in 
the hands of a man who under- 
stood his business, might be a 
thriving concern. 

But the country inn of which 
I have the fondest recollection 
is the old roadside inn, still to 
be found, I daresay, in secluded 
situations, but no longer re- 
quired in many places where 
it once formed a picturesque 
feature of the road. This is 
the style of inn which Dickens 
loved to celebrate and Morland 
to paint. Who does not know 
the inn where Smike and 
Nicholas put up on the Ports- 
mouth Road, and where they 
shared the beefsteak - pudding 
with Mr Vincent Crummles ? 
Who does not know the 
“strange old place, built of a 
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kind of shingle, inlaid as it 
were with cross- beams with 
gable-topped windows project- 
ing completely over the path,” 
where Tom Smart, after crogs- 
ing Marlborough Downs, had 
his six tumblers of punch? 
Who does not know the inn. 
kitchen described by Washing- 
ton Irving, a description often 
given by others, but specially 
interesting as coming from an 
American to whom England was 
still comparatively strange? 
But the ideal roadside inn 
which I have in my eye at 
this moment is not exactly 
like any of the above. It shall 
stand back from the road, 
from which it is divided by 
a broad margin of turf. In 
front is a large oak, whose 
ancient branches, stretching 
towards the road on one side 
and nearly touching the case- 
ment windows on the other, 
afford a pleasant shade to the 
sleepy waggoner lying on the 
bench underneath it. On one 
side a gate opens into the 
stable- yard, beyond which 
you get a glimpse of hay- and 
corn-ricks, showing that the 
host is a small farmer as well 
as an innkeeper. On the other 
side lies the kitchen - garden, 
where the scarlet-runners just 
show over the top of the hedge. 
It is a still bright day in 
September, and there is @ 
warm, drowsy air over the 
whole place—such as we often 
experience in that pleasant 
month. At the back of the 
house is a large wood, where 
the farmer, if you like, can give 
you a day’s rabbit - shooting. 
Drawn up on one side, just off 
the road, is the waggon belong- 
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ing to the man under the tree. 
The horses have been taken 
out, and will perhaps not be 
put in again until the cool of 
the evening. For it is no 
harvest -waggon that we see 
here. It is the waggon, which 
comes down from London and 
carries all the heavy goods 
which are now taken by 
luggage-train, as well as some 
passengers who like a cheap 
conveyance. On its return 
journey it will roll into the 
London inn-yard like the York- 
shire waggon in MHogarth’s 
picture, but not, we hope, 
carrying with it the same 
probable victim to London 
profligacy. I remember the 
waggon, and have sent goods 
into the country by it less than 
sixty years ago. 

In such a waggon did Little 
Nell travel from the country 
inn where the old _ school- 
master found her a lodging, 
the description being given in 
Dickens’s very best style :— 


“What a soothing, luxurious, 
drowsy way of travelling, to lie in- 
side that slowly-moving mountain, 
listening to the tinkling of the horses’ 
bells, the occasional smacking of the 
carter’s whip, the smooth rolling of 
the great broad wheels, the rattle of 
the harness, the cheery good-nights 
of passing travellers jogging past on 
little short-stepped horses—all made 
pleasantly indistinct by the thick 
awning, which seemed made for lazy 
listening under, till one fell asleep! 
The very going to sleep, still with 
an indistinct idea, as the head jogged 
to and fro upon the pillow, of mov- 
ing onward, with no trouble or 
fatigue, and hearing all these sounds 
like dreamy music, lulling to the 
senses—and the slow waking up and 
finding oneself staring out through 
the breezy curtain half opened in 
the front, far up into the cold bright 
sky with its countless stars, and 


downwards at the driver’s lantern, 
dancing on like its namesake Jack 
o’ the Swamps and Marshes, and 
sideways at the dark grim trees, and 
forwards at the long bare road rising 
up, up, up, until it stopped abruptly 
at a sharp high ridge, as if there 
were no more road and all beyond 
was sky—and stopping at the inn 
to bait, and being helped out, and 
going into a room with fire and 
candles, and winking very much, 
and being agreeably reminded that 
the night was cold, and anxious for 
very comfort’s sake to think it colder 
than it was! What a delicious 
journey was that journey in the 
waggon !” 


But now what will the in- 
terior of the “Acorn” do for 
us? We may count on pre- 
cisely the same fare as awaited 
Coningsby in the forest inn, 
when he first met Sidonia— 
the hissing bacon and eggs, 
“looking like tufts of prim- 
roses”; brought in, likewise, 
by a very pretty girl, neat 
and trim and trig as any 
Phyllis of them all. Where 
are they all now: the honest 
old farmer, with his red face; 
the son coming up with his 
gun over his shoulder; his 
pretty sister wishing you a 
smiling good-bye at the door? 

The “Acorn,” I believe, has 
ceased to be an inn; and the 
waggon—once a great sup- 
port of these roadside inns— 
has long since performed its 
last journey. With the dis- 
appearance of both we lose a 
most picturesque feature of 
English rural life. And we 
should think that many of 
Dickens’s inns must have fol- 
lowed suit—the “ Dragon” in 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit’ and the 
“Maypole” in‘ Barnaby Rudge.’ 

As these old country inns 
gradually lost their customers 
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—the farmer stopping for his 
glass of ale on his return from 
market, the waggon slowly 
creaking up to the yard with 
all the news of London, the 
country gentleman on his way 
to Parliament, the judge on his 
way from one circuit-town to 
another ; all calling for “ horses 
on”’—they lost, of course, at 
the same time, much of their 
old quality, and sunk, as I 
have already said, to a lower 
level. But such was not the 
fate of them all. 

Some intelligent landlords, 
understanding the times, as 
soon as the rage for country 
lodgings began to make itself 
felt, saw that what they had 
lost in one way they might 
partially regain in another. 
Londoners, and other city resi- 
dents, who, instead of going to 
the seaside or abroad, elected 
to spend their holiday in some 
pretty English county, would 
want accommodation. Farm- 
house lodgings were soon at 
@ premium, and country inns 
found a new class of customers, 
who, if not quite so profitable 
as the old, kept the business 
alive. More bedrooms were 
provided by adding on a new 
wing; ground was made for 
croquet or lawn-tennis. A 
good cook was engaged, and 
now many a small town in 
the home counties has a well- 
equipped hotel, or “hottle” as 
Meg Dods would have called 
it in her indignant contempt ; 
and the old sign still swings 
over the door or from the 
adjoining elm. It cannot be 


to inns of this description 
that the complainants refer. 
The host or hostess 


is all 
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civility. You can have tea 
if you choose, or wait for a 
late dinner at seven o’clock, 
For Little Pedlington has its 
tdble d’héte. 

I am speaking from personal 
experience, and I know that 
many ladies resort to these old 
country inns, and always speak 
of them as most comfortable. 
Their character, no doubt, is 
completely changed. The 
stable-yard is filled with bi- 
cycles instead of horses. The 
old-fashioned landlord or land- 
lady is now the manager or 
manageress. Mrs Lupin of 
the “Dragon,” Mrs Macand- 
lish of the “Gordon Arms,” Mrs 
Margaret Dodds, Tom Smart’s 
widow, Mackitchinson of “The 
Hawes,” are now no more. That 
air of snugness which pervaded 
the real old country inn sixty 
years ago has given place to 
a smartness which some of us 
may think a bad exchange. 
The homeliness of the old inn 
seems, somehow, to have van- 
ished. But as far as the actual 
accommodation, beds, dinners, 
and so forth, is concerned, in 
nine out of ten of such inns 
there is nothing to be desired. 
The landlords who “came out 
to welcome Major Dobbin with 
smiles and bows” as he drove 
through Kent, or Mr Pickwick 
as he passed through North- 
amptonshire, may now, I fear, 
be looked for in vain. But for 
meat and drink, bed and board, 
the traveller may rely on being 
supplied just as well under the 
new régime as under the old. 
I could mention half a dozen 
such houses in the home coun- 
ties which answer to the above 
description. With the romance 
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of the road, the romance of the 
roadside inn, which was always 
suggestive of one knew not 
what mysterious adventures, 
has taken wings as well. But 
to the non-sentimental travel- 
ler such inns, where they still 
survive, will afford all that his 
unpoetic nature wants. 

If all inns in the country are 
to be classed as country inns, 
the great old inns which 
flourished in the county towns 
in the palmy days of mail- 
coaches and post-boys must 
not be overlooked, Mr Martin 
was privileged to see the ghosts 
of the former which carried 
the dead letters, and the last 
post-boy of the old breed has 
ridden off with the last pair of 
donkeys to take his pleasure, 
as Sam Weller said, in another 
world. Many of these pro- 
vincial hotels have been com- 
pletely swept away. Many 
have sorely degenerated from 
their former dignity, their 
places being usurped by the 
new station hotel, ready to 
accommodate passengers who 
alight from the train, as the 
others were to receive those 
who arrived by road. I think 
the traveller who drives up to 
the principal hotel in many a 
large county town is more 
likely to be disappointed than 
one who puts up at an inn 
of humbler pretensions in a 
smaller town or village. I 
heard of a traveller arriving 
very late at night at what 
had once been a famous 
hotel in a midland county 
town, and upon inquiring what 
he could have for supper found 
that there was nothing in the 
house except a little pastry in 


the kitchen cupboard. “Eva 
poof” (Have a puff), said mine 
host to the disconsolate guest, 
who, it is needless to say, went 
fasting to bed. I can remem- 
ber that same hotel when the 
yard was crowded with private 
carriages, when in almost every 
sitting-room lunch was being 
served, when coaches and 
chariots were changing horses 
outside every hour of the day, 
and when the portly landlord 
stood at the door rejoicing, 
with a smile and a joke for 
every well-known customer, 
whether parson, squire, or 
yeoman. Alas! alas! how 
can I persuade myself to look 
with complacency on _ the 
march of civilisation which 
has robbed us of such things 
as these! 

But I don’t think the cor- 
respondents of ‘The Times,’ for 
whose edification this article is 
written, were referring to inns 
of this description, and I shall 
therefore say little more about 
them. Many of them are now 
turned into factories, or some 
huge modern “store.” To 
what base uses may we come! 
—and only to think of them 
makes me sympathise deeply 
with “The Northern Farmer” 
when he thought of the steam 
plough 
‘“‘Huzzing and muzzing the blessed 


fealds 
Wi’ the devil’s own team.” 


That modern improvements 
have taken much of its old 
life out of rural England, both 
in town or country, will hardly 
be denied, and I doubt if the 
motorist or the week-ender will 
do much to restore it. 
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Of Scottish country inns I 
have no personal experience. 
What I know of them is derived 
from books, and chiefly from 
the Waverley Novels. Scott 
makes Mr Pleydell say in ‘Guy 
Mannering’: “Yes, I have 
dined—that is to say, as people 
dine at a Scotch inn,” and 
that, says Colonel Mannering, 
“is indifferently enough.” But 
this does not accord with 
his own description of Scotch 
country inns. I have already 
' mentioned the “Gordon Arms” 
at Kippletringan, the “ Mow- 
bray Arms” at St Ronan’s, 
and I may add to these “The 
Hawes,” where the Antiquary 
and Lovel had “a snack,” at 
any one of which we should 
have thought that even an 
epicure like Mr Pleydell would 
have found very palatable 
viands. But I must not ven- 
ture on ground I have not 
personally explored, and as it 
is chiefly with a particular 
class of English inns that I 
had to deal in answering ‘The 
Times’ correspondents, I need 
no excuse for keeping south 
of the Tweed—I might say 
the Trent. 

It is needless to add that 
some of Dickens’s sketches owe 
a good deal to the writer’s 
imagination. I should doubt, 
for instance, whether any 
“small Wiltshire village” ever 
boasted such a house as the 
“Blue Dragon” in ‘ Martin 
Chuzzlewit.’ The solitary inn 
on a bye-road where Esther 
Summerson stopped on her 
journey with Mr Bucket would 
likewise, I should say, be 


an exception to the general 
run of such establishments. 
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But these are trifles in them. 
selves. They only serve to 
show what a deep impression 
Dickens’s own experience of 
country inns had made upon 
his mind. His two most natural 
descriptions are the “Leather 
Bottle,’ where Mr Tupman 
was discovered after he had 
taken his leave of the world, 
and the inn on the Ports- 
mouth Road already men- 
tioned. Dickens has evidently 
taken his ease in his inn s0 
often as to have conceived 
quite an affection for such 
places, so that when he had 
to describe one in fiction he 
could not always restrain his 
imagination from adding a 
little colour. But the “Leather 
Bottle” is not idealised at all, 
and the landlord on the way 
to Portsmouth who stood 
looking down the dark road 
with an “assumption of great 
indifference,” is a figure that 
we must all of us recog- 
nise who have ever explored 
the countryside on foot. 

To return for a moment te 
the more important class of 
inns which we have only just 
glanced at, we see that Dick- 
ens had a good word for all of 
them, excepting, of course, the 
notorious “Great White Horse” 
of Ipswich. But if the inn at 
Berkley Heath is a fair sample 
of the entertainment afforded 
by the old coaching and post- 
ing inns, travellers in those 
days must have fared more 
luxuriously than they do now. 
Few country innkeepers nowa- 
days would think it worth their 
while to stock their cellars with 
choice Madeira. 

In order to avail ourselves of 
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the accommodation which is 
still to be found in country 
inns we must know where to 
look for them. No one but a 
Cockney, I should think, would 
go headlong into a remote 
country village and expect as 
a matter of course to be re- 
ceived at the public-house as 
he would be at the modernised 
inns which are now prepared 
for the reception of tourists 
and motorists. Many of the 
complaints against country 
inns are due to ignorance of 
English rural life beyond the 
few counties which have be- 
come familiarised with the new 
order of things. In fact, there 
are many English counties 
where the word “inn” is al- 
most a misnomer, if our prim- 
ary idea of an inn is a house 
intended for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers, To these 
villages which lie off the main 
road no travellers ever come. 
Boniface is satisfied with the 
custom of his own neighbours. 
In many parts of England the 
public-house is little changed 
from what it was a hundred 
years ago. In the village of 
Raveloe in ‘Silas Marner,’ we 
have what may still be seen in 
almost any small village in the 
Midlands or northern counties. 
The demand for five o’clock 
tea, with cake and fruit and 
thin bread and butter, which 
are now produced at five 
minutes’ notice in Kent, Sur- 
rey, and Sussex, would have 
struck Mr Snell of the “ Rain- 
bow” “all of a heap like,” and 
so it would many an honest 
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publican beyond the charmed 
circle I have named. 

The old country inns, such as 
still survive, which depended 
entirely on the coaching and 
posting business, and, lying out 
of the region of the picturesque, 
have not benefited by the 
modern class of tourists in 
search of it, are the most to 
be pitied, as is the traveller 
who enters within their gates. 
I could name many of this 
description, which would fully 
justify the complaints appear- 
ing in ‘The Times.’ The hotel 
already mentioned, which had 
nothing but a jam tart to offer 
to the belated traveller, is the 
type of many others. But it is 
no use looking for water in a 
dry land. If necessity compels 
us to visit places on which pro- 
gress has laid its blighting 
hand, we must not blame the 
unfortunate traders who have 
suffered by it. The decayed 
country inn is a sight to fill 
us with compassion, not with 
wrath ; and if it recalls to one’s 
mind such pictures as I have 
here drawn of the “ Acorn,” 
we may walk away under 
the influence of a_ gentle 
melancholy, which will last 
perhaps till we reach the rail- 
way station, when it will pro- 
bably give way to a much 
sterner feeling, akin to that of 
the northern farmer. Many of 
these old houses, however, are 
picturesque in their ruin, and 
are still attractive to the 
painter, if they vex the soul 
of the tripper. 

T. E. KEBBEL. 
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THE Government of India is 
now in a transition state, and 
it must be impossible for any 
impartial and reflecting mind 
not to regard the situation 
without the feelings of deepest 
interest and anxiety. A com- 
prehensive experiment, whose 
results will affect the welfare 
and peace of a continent, is 
about to be made. No benefit 
can now arise in recalling grave 
objections to the scheme, It 
must be the wish of all men 
who have at heart the honour 
of the English nation that the 
scheme about to be inaugur- 
ated will render the peoples 
of India—the toiling millions 
—more prosperous and more 
happy, and place the British 
Empire in India on a firmer 
basis. But the success of the 
experiment, so novel, so im- 
portant, will depend on the 
tact, courage, and ability of 
that Service which has for more 
than a century with firm- 
ness and equity administered 
that Empire. England may 
well be proud of a body of 
public servants who, from 
being the agents of a com- 
mercial concern, became the 
Ministers and Officers of 
a powerful sovereignty, and 
evolved out of the chaos 
of devastation, plunder, and 
massacre, a wondrous fab- 
ric of order, justice, and 
power. 

The story of the rise of the 
Indian Civil Service is like 
that of the East India Com- 
pany, a tale of small begin- 
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nings. Soon after the Com- 
pany planted factories on the 
coast they sent out apprentices, 
‘good Penmen to bee imployed 
by you upon all occasions as 
our businesse shall require.” 
When their transactions be- 
came more extensive and ware- 
houses grew into established 
settlements, the Company found 
it necessary to form their 
servants into a graded body, 
and to frame rules for their 
promotion. “For the advance- 
ment of our apprentices,” the 
Court of Directors wrote, “we 
direct that after they have 
served the first five years, they 
shall have £10 per annum for 
the two last years; and having 
served these two years to be 
entertayned one yeare longer 
as writers, and have writers 
sallary ; and having served that 
yeare, to enter into the degree 
of factors which otherwise 
would have been ten years. 
And knowing that a distinction 
of titles is in many respects 
necessary, we do order that, 
when the apprentices have 
served their times, they be 
stiled writers; and when the 
writers have served their times 
they be called factors; and 
factors having served their 
times to be stiled merchants; 
and merchants having served 
their times to be stiled senior 
merchants.” After a time the 
style and rank of apprentices 
ceased. The selection of the 
Writers rested entirely with 
the Court of Directors. A 
candidate, after receiving & 
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nomination from a Director, 
submitted a petition that he 
was desirous “of serving your 
honours,” and forwarded a 
certificate that he had been 
educated in writing and ac- 
counts. On the 14th of Nov- 
ember 1749 Warren Hastings 
submitted his “humble peti- 
tion” in which he stated that 
he was “aged 16 and upwards,” 
and “had been bred up to 
Writing and Accounts”; that 
“being very desirous of Serving 
your Honours as a Writer in 
India He therefore humbly 
prays your Honours will please 
to entertain him in that Station 
which he promises to discharge 
with the greatest Diligence and 
Fidelity.” The petitions of the 
candidates were referred to a 
committee who reported on 
their qualifications, and then 
an election by ballot took place. 
At a Court of Directors, holden 
on Wednesday the 15th of 
December 1742 (seven years 
before Warren Hastings pre- 
sented his petition), “the Court 
proceeded to the choice of 
Writers for Fort St George, 
Bombay and Bengal, and the 
following persons being ballot- 
ted for were chosen accordingly 
—Viz., Robert Clive For Fort 
St George.” It was necessary 
that the Writers should be edu- 
cated in writing and accounts, 
because they were the clerks 
and book-keepers, while the 
Factors received and despatched 
the goods. The Senior and 
Junior Merchants dealt with the 
native merchants who bought 
their broad -cloths, kersies, 
lead, vermilion, sword - blades, 
and looking - glasses; whilst 
they purchased silks, muslins, 
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coloured calicoes, indigo, and 
drugs brought from the in- 
land. The salaries of their 
servants were very small, and 
the Company recognised this 
by allowing them “to im- 
prove their fortunes” by 
trading on their own account. 
The privilege was confined to 
the inland or coast trade, the 
trade with Europe being left 
to their masters. The policy 
of small salaries supplemented 
by private gains was a fatal 
policy. It led to corruption, 
attended with robbery and 
oppression of the natives, and 
has left the false impression, 
which influences public opinion 
in the present day, that 
“India has been acquired by 
enormous crimes.” The facts 
are not sufficiently known or 
forgotten that it was in Ben- 
gal that corruption was most 
rampant; that it was during 
the short period between the 
conquest of Bengal and Clive’s 
return to Bengal in 1765; and 
it was chiefly done not by 
the regular servants of the 
Company, but by adventurers 
who were sent out from 
England through political in- 
fluence to make their fortunes. 
It is also useful to bear in 
mind that the most corrupt 
period was the transition period 
between native despotism and 
British government. In 1765 
Clive acquired for the Company 
the Diwaniof Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa, including the right to 
collect the revenues and to ad- 
minister the principal branches 
of the department of civil 
justice, and responsibility was 
coupled with power. It was 
Warren Hastings who told 
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the Company that they must 
accept that responsibility to 
its fullest extent. Four years 
after the acquisition of the 
Diwani, British Supervisors 
were entrusted “with the 
superintendence and charge of 
& province whose rise and 
fall must considerably affect 
the whole.” The Company 
stated in their instructions to 
the Supervisors: “Great share 
of integrity, disinterestedness, 
assiduity and watchfulness is 
necessary, not only for your 
own guidance, but as an ex- 
ample to all others, for your 
activity and advice will be in 
vain unless confirmed by ex- 
ample.” When the first at- 
tempt was made at direct 
collection of the revenue, the 
Supervisors became known by 
the present title of Collectors. 
The famous Act of 1773, which 
named Warren Hastings Gov- 
ernor - General of Bengal, also 
declared “that from and after 
the first day of August 1774 
no person holding or exercis- 
ing any civil or military office 
under the Crown or the Com- 
pany in the East Indies shall 
accept, receive, or take directly 
or indirectly by himself or any 
other person or persons on his 
behalf, or for his use or 
benefit, of and from any of 
the Indian princes or powers 
or their ministers or agents 
(or any of the natives of 
Asia) any present, gift, dona- 
tion, gratuity or reward.” Any 
one guilty of the offence was to 
forfeit double the value of the 
present, and to be amenable 
to deportation from the coun- 
try. But the penalty had not 
a sufficient deterring effect. 
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The Court refused to sanction 
the remedy which Clive and 
Hastings strenuously urged— 
and it was the only remedy, 
—an augmentation of salaries, 
accompanied by an absolute 
prohibition of private trade, 
On the 14th of September 1786 
Lord Cornwallis, the first Eng- 
lish statesman appointed to the 
high office, became Governor- 
General. He went out armed 
with greater powers than Clive 
or Hastings ever possessed, and 
sure of the support of a strong 
Ministry. He determined to 
use his well-defined authority 
and his political influence to 
apply the remedy which Clive 
and Hastings had not been 
allowed to adopt. He did 
not wait for the sanction of 
the Court of Directors. “I 
hope you will approve of the 
additional allowances that we 
have given,” he wrote to the 
Court, “for without them it 
was absolutely impossible that 
an honest man could acquire 
the most moderate competence. 
After this liberality I made no 
scruple of issuing the revenue 
regulations against embarking 
in trade, and will make an 
example of the first offender.” 
On the 26th of August 1787 
he wrote to Dundas, then the 
chief member of the Board of 
Control, protesting against 
“the false economy ” contained 
in a letter he had received 
from the Court of Directors, 
and the theory that however 
well men were paid in India 
they could not refrain from 
corruption. 

“Tf the essence of the spirit of 


economy of the whole Court of 
Directors could be collected, I am 
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sure it would fall very short of my 
earnest anxiety on that subject. 
But I never can or shall think that 
it is good economy to put men into 
places of the greatest confidence, 
where they have it in their power to 
make their fortune in a few months, 
without giving them any salaries. 

“Tf it isa maxim that no Govern- 
ment can command honest services, 
and that pay our servants as we 
please they will equally cheat, the 
sooner we leave this country the 
better. I am sure under that sup- 
position I can be of no use, and my 
salary is so much thrown away : no- 
thing will be so easy as to find a 
Governor-General of Bengal who will 
serve without a salary. 

“T have saved since I came, upon 
the salt, upon the various contracts, 
upon remittances, balances, and jobs 
of different kinds, ten times, I may 
say fifty times, the amount of the 
salaries that are retrenched. I am 
doing everything I can to reform the 
Company’s servants, to teach them to 
be more economical in their mode 
of living, and to look forward to a 
moderate competency ; and I flatter 
myself I have not hitherto laboured 
in vain. But if all chance of saving 
any money and returning to Eng- 
land, without acting dishonestly, is 
removed, there will be an end of my 
reformation.” 


The Directors clung to the 
opinion that Collectors should 
be paid, partly by commission 
and partly by fixed salaries, 
but the vigorous arguments of 
the Governor-General had their 
effect on his Majesty’s Ministers, 
and, by a clause in the new 
Charter Act of 1793, it was de- 
creed that it shall not be law- 
ful for any Governor-General, 
Governor, or any Member of 
Council, or any servant of the 
Company “to be concerned in 
any trade or traffic whatever 
except on account of the Com- 
pany.” A section of the same 
Act laid down that “all vac- 
ancies happening in any of the 
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offices, places, or employments 
in the civil line of the Com- 
pany’s service in India (being 
under the degree of Counsellor) 
shall be from time to time 
filled up and supplied from 
amongst the Civil Servants of 
the said Company belonging te 
the said Presidency wherein 
such vacancies shall respectively 
happen, subject only to the re- 
strictions in this Act contained, 
and no otherwise.” From this 
time the Indian Covenanted 
Civil Service became a group 
of public servants engaged in 
administering the affairs of a 
vast population under perfectly 
definite and intelligibly stated 
rules. Cornwallis remodelled 
the rules first drafted by 
Warren Hastings, and placed 
on a clear and permanent basis 
the direct administration of all 
branches of the public service 
by European officers. The ar- 
rangements he made have been 
severely criticised because they 
excluded natives from the ad- 
ministration of the land. But 
at the time they were made the 
decay of authority had pro- 
duced a race of native officials 
entirely corrupt. One of the 
greatest works that England 
has done in India has been to 
create an official conscience in 
an Oriental. Cornwallis was 
succeeded by Sir John Shore, a 
member of the Civil Service, 
not a great statesman but a 
good servant of his country, 
who ‘made justice, modera- 
tion, and an inflexible integrity 
the invariable guides of his 
conduct.” 

The Marquess Wellesley, 
who became Governor-General 
after Sir John Shore, ad- 
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dressed himself to the great 
work of improving the admini- 
strative machinery which Corn- 
wallis had established. He 
realised that the introduction 
of a systematic administration 
was to impose on the Civil 
Service duties of greater mag- 
nitude and importance. His 
account of the Imperial task 
imposed upon them applies 
with equal fidelity to the work 
done by the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice in the present day. “To 
dispense justice to millions of 
people of various languages, 
manners, usages, and religions ; 
to administer a vast and com- 
plicated system of revenue 
through districts equal in ex- 
tent to some of the most con- 
siderable kingdoms in Europe; 
to maintain order in one of the 
most populous and _ litigious 
regions in the world,—these are 
now the duties of the larger 
proportion of the Civil Servants 
of the Company.” There still 
existed a department exclu- 
sively commercial, but with 
regard to the duties of the 
larger proportion he added— 


“They are required to discharge 
the functions of Magistrates, Judges, 
Ambassadors, and Governors of pro- 
vinces, in all the complicated and 
extensive relations of those sacred 
trusts and exalted stations, and 
under peculiar circumstances, which 
greatly enhance the solemnity of 
every public obligation, and aggra- 
vate the difficulty of every public 
charge. Their duties are those of 
statesmen in every other part of 
the world, with no other character- 
istic differences than the obstacles 
opposed by an unfavourable climate, 
by a foreign language, by the 
peculiar usages and laws of India, 
and by the manners of its inhabi- 
tants. Their studies, the discipline 
of their education, their habits of 
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life, their manners and morals should, 
therefore, be so ordered and regulat- 
ed as to establish a just conformity 
between their personal consideration 
and the dignity and importance of 
their public stations, and to maintain 
a sufficient correspondence between 
their qualifications and their duties,” 


On the 10th of July 1800 the 
Governor - General in Council, 
in a letter to the Court of 
Directors, intimated that they 
had “determined to found an 
establishment at this Presi- 
dency, of the nature of a 
collegiate institution, for the 
purpose of enabling the ser- 
vants of the Company to 
perfect themselves in those 
acquirements which form the 
necessary qualifications for the 
different lines of the service 
in which they may choose to en- 
gage.” With the letter was en- 
closed “ The Governor-General’s 
Notes with respect to the 
foundation of a college at 
Fort William.” They still 
have interest and use as the 
work of a powerful mind deal- 
ing with matters of the highest 
concern. On the same day, 
the 10th July 1800, the most 
noble Richard Marquess Wel- 
lesley, Knight of the illustrious 
Order of Saint Patrick, &., 
&c., Governor-General in 
Council, enacted that “A 
College is hereby founded at 
Fort William in Bengal,” but 
he directed that the foundation 
of the College should be as the 
date of the 4th of May 1800, 
“the first anniversary of the 
decisive and glorious victory 
obtained by the British arms 
at Seringapatam.” On _ the 
banks of the Hughley at 
Garden Reach, then a beauti- 
ful and well-wooded suburb of 
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Calcutta, a spacious and mag- 


nificent university building 
was to be erected for the 
accommodation of the pro- 
fessors (to be appointed “as 
soon as may be practicable ”) 
and five hundred students 
gathered from all the Presi- 
dencies. By bringing together 
ina college all the junior Civil 
Servants in India, Wellesley 
hoped to infuse into them 
something of the esprit de corps 
which existed at his well-be- 
loved Eton and .The House. 
To the university building 
was to be attached a public 
hall for debates, a library, and 
a chapel. The library was to 
contain not only standard 
works in the languages of 
Europe, but a vast collection 
of Oriental manuscripts, and 
‘‘many learned natives invited 
from distant parts of Asia” 
were to be attached to the 
institution. The range of 
studies marked out for the 
junior Civil Servant could 
hardly be regarded as narrow. 


“Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit, Hin- 
dostanee, Bengal, Telinga, Mahratta, 
Tamul, Canara; Mahomedan law, 
Hindoo law, ethics, civil jurispru- 
dence, and the law of nations; 
English law ; the regulations and 
laws enacted by the Governor- 
General in Council, or by the Gover- 
nors in Council at Fort St George 
and Bombay respectively, for the 
civil government of the British ter- 
ritories in India ; political economy, 
and particularly the commercial in- 
stitutions and interests of the East 
India Company; geography and 
mathematics ; modern languages of 
Europe ; Greek, Latin, and English 
classics ; general history, antient and 
modern ; the history and antiquities 
of Hindoostan and the Deccan; 
natural history ; botany, chemistry, 
and astronomy.” 
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The Board of Control were 
in favour of the establishment 
of the College, but the Court of 
Directors issued a peremptory 
order for the immediate aboli- 
tion of the institution. It had 
been established without their 
permission, and they stated 
that “they could not sanction 
such a departure from the con- 
stitution, as the tendency of all 
such deviations was to weaken 
the supreme authority of the 
home Government.” The Court 
had just then discovered that 
a new Government House, 
which cost fifteen lakhs, had 
been erected without _ their 
knowledge and sanction. The 
Marquess, sorely hurt and dis- 
appointed, restrained his wrath, 
and replied with gentle irony 
and ostentatious humility— 


“The peculiar character and spirit 
of the Court’s commands on this un- 
happy occasion and the nature of the 
Institution (intimately blended with 
the general subordination of the ser- 
vice) seemed to me to require that I 
should proceed immediately to the 
public abolition of the Institution as 
an act of necessary submission to the 
controlling authority of the Court of 
Directors, and as a testimony of the 
obedience due to the superior power 
placed by law in the home Govern- 
ment.” 


Wellesley at once repealed 
in the most public manner the 
Regulations enacted for the 
foundation and management 
of the College, but he informed 
the Court that “a most seri- 
ous and difficult question arose 
with regard to the time when 
the abolition of the College and 
the repeal of the Regulations 
should take effect.” He then 
proceeded to again advocate 
the necessity of providing men 
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qualified for the public service, 
and pointed to the success 
which had already attended 
the College. At the close of 
his letter, containing a hundred 
and forty-one paragraphs, 
“the glorious ‘little man” told 
his masters— 


“T should be guilty of disrespect 
as well as of injustice towards the 
East India Company if I could sug- 
gest that the Court of Directors, with 
a full knowledge of the objects and 
principles of this institution, and 
with ample proofs of its actual suc- 
cess, could now adopt an opinion that 
the sum of money xow requisite to 
defray its charges might be applied 
to any purposes more beneficial to 
the interests of the Company. I 
therefore close this letter with a 
perfect confidence that the Honour- 
able Court will issue without delay 
a positive command for the continu- 
ance of the College of Fort-William 
until further orders.” 


After a long controversy the 
Honourable Court were in- 
duced, mainly owing to the 
influence of Pitt, to qualify 
their orders and permit the 
continuance of the College on 
a less ambitious scale. No 
splendid building was to be 
erected, no large staff of pro- 
fessors to be appointed, the 
young civilians of Madras and 
Bombay were no longer to 
attend it, and its chief aim was 
to be the instruction of Bengal 
civilians in the classic lan- 
guages of the East and the 
vernaculars in use in that part 
of India. But as James Mill, 


no admirer of Wellesley, states : 
“Though its operations were 
not as comprehensive as its 
founder designed, the College 
of Fort William was product- 
ive of important public advan- 
tages, exercised for several sub- 
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sequent years a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the character of 
the junior servants of the 
Company, and was _instru- 
mental to the service and 
credit of the state.” A num- 
ber of important and learned 
works on the science of lan- 
guage and of jurisprudence and 
many important reproductions 
of the standard works of 
Oriental writers were pub- 
lished by the College. “A 
number of natives of talent,” 
James Mill writes, “ exercising 
over their countrymen the 
combined influence of learning 
and religion, who were engaged 
in the service of the College, 
derived from their employment 
some compensation for that 
neglect to which the decay and 
extinction of native patrons of 
rank had subjected them, and 
learned to identify their inter- 
ests with those of a foreign and 
intrusive race.” Many of the 
young civilians who first won 
distinction in the College 
examinations attained the 
highest posts in the Empire. 
Charles Metcalfe, the first stu- 
dent admitted into the College, 
became Governor - General of 
India, and ruled two great de- 
pendencies of the Crown. The 
Court of Directors, however, 
never regarded the College of 
Fort William with favour. 
“A spirit of retrenchment and 
private interests at last con- 
trived to effect its extinction,” 
says James Mill, “leaving in 
its room a meagre contrivance 
for teaching the smallest quan- 
tity of the languages of Bengal 
necessary for imperfectly un- 
derstanding the mere speech of 
the people.” The young Bengal 
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Civilians were kept at Calcutta 
to learn the languages at what 
was by a fiction called the 
College of Fort William, but 
there really was no college,— 
they hired native instructors 
and went up for examinations. 
They lived with their friends, 
or a party of them set up house 
together. It was inevitable 
that young men, whose salary 
and status were assured, should 
yield to the temptations of a 
capital. Many a young civilian 
left Calcutta burdened for the 
whole of his Indian career with 
debt. Thesuggestion had been 
put forward that a college 
similar to the College of Fort 
William should again be estab- 
lished in India. Wellesley es- 
tablished his institution when no 
provision whatever was made 
in England for the education 
of those about to be employed 
in the administration of the 
Company’s dominion. Many of 
the most important subjects, 
which could then be taught 
only in India, are now better 
taught in England. The same 
temptations and _ influences 
which beset the student of the 
College of Fort William still 
exist and would exercise the 
same effect. A year spent at 
Calcutta, or any other large 
town, by a body of young men 
whose position was assured, 
would be a waste of time, and 
lead to moral deterioration. 
The best training for a young 
civilian when he first reaches 
India is six months in camp 
with a good Collector. He will 
be initiated into the mysteries 
of Revenue administration, and 
by moving about among the 
people he will learn their 
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vulgar tongue, and be able to 
appreciate a peasantry blithe 
and gentle, whose lives are 
laborious and frugal, and for 
whose good our rule in India 
exists. If he is a young man 
fit for the Indian Civil Service, 
he will be proud of having 
joined a Service dignified by 
the noble task of governing. 
It was the earnest and elo- 
quent pleading of Wellesley 
that the young civil servants 
should be educated for their 
work that led the Court of 
Directors to establish a college 
of their own. Four years after 
Wellesley founded the College 
of Fort William, the East India 
College, Herts, was opened at 
Hertford Castle, but as a long 
lease of the castle could not 
be obtained the Company pur- 
chased the estate of Haileybury, 
near Hertford, and began to 
erect buildings for their new 
institution. The situation was 
picturesque and healthy, but it 
was unfortunately only twenty- 
one miles from London. In 
1809 the East India College was 
removed to Haileybury, and 
became popularly known as 
Haileybury College. In 1813 
Parliament enacted that no 
person was to be appointed 
Writer unless he had resided 
four terms at Haileybury, and 
produced a certificate that he 
had conformed to the rules and 
regulations of the same. Ad- 
mission to the College was 
regulated by nominations made 
by the Court of Directors, and 
no youth was admitted without 
two certificates,—one as to his 
personal character, the other 
a solemn declaration that the 
Directors who had given him 
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nomination made no pecuniary 
gain by the transaction. The 
charge of nepotism was freely 
brought against the Court of 
Directors by Whig orators, and 
eagerly believed by those who 
were jealous of the Company. 
But the charge will not bear 
the touchstone of figures. Be- 
tween 1813 and 1833 _ the 
number of military cadets ap- 
pointed was 5092: of these, 409 
were given to sons of military 
officers in the Royal military, 
and 124 to those in the naval, 
service; 224 to sons of the 
Company’s civil servants, 491 
to sons of the Company’s 
military servants, 40 to the 
sons of the Company’s mar- 
itime servants ; 390 to sons of 
clergymen, and 1119 to orphans 
and sons of widows. From the 
Parliamentary returns of 1852- 
53 we gather that of 546 writer- 
ships at the disposal of the 
Directors, 164 were given to 
the sons of civil officers and 
96 to those of military. The 
remainder were given to 
the sons of the professional 
classes, small country squires, 
and clergymen. The Court of 
Directors did not exercise their 
patronage in favour of the 
Court or the aristocracy, or 
for political purposes. They 
chiefly nominated to their Mili- 
tary College at Addiscombe 
and their College for the train- 
ing of civilians at Haileybury 
the sons of men who had toiled 
in India and who could do little 
for their children in England. 
They recognised that these lads 
had a hereditary title to labour 
in India and a traditional in- 
terest in the people. 


When MHaileybury was 
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founded it had been enacted 
by law that the age of Writers, 
on first appointment, should 
not be less than 15 years or 
more than 22 years; but in 
1837 it was enacted that the 
maximum age-limit for admis- 
sion should be 21 years, and 
for appointment as a Writer 
23 years. The entrance ex- 
amination held at the India 
Office was one which any 
ordinary fourth - form public- 
school boy could pass. It was 
due to this fact, and the early 
age at which they entered, 
that provision was made to 
carry further their school 
studies in classics and mathe- 
matics. They were also 
grounded in the _ general 
principles of law and political 
economy, and in the history 
and languages of India. The 
best professors that England 
could supply were appointed 
to Haileybury. Malthus was 
Professor of History and Polit- 
ical Economy for twenty-nine 
years. He declared that his 
classes not only understood his 
lectures on political economy, 
but “did not even find them 
dull.” There are few pro- 
fessors at this time who, with 
equal accuracy, could say the 
same. He was “one of the 
serenest and most cheerful of 
men,” says Miss Martineau, 
and his pupils had for him 
the greatest respect and affec- 
tion. He sent them to India 
impressed with the necessity of 
having a high ideal in the 
government of alien races. 
The successor of Malthus in 
the Chair of Political Economy 
was Richard Jones, the author 
of the famous essay on “ Rent” 
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attacking Ricardo, and in the 
old Settlement Reports we find 
many indications of his teach- 
ing. In practice Jones was 
not a sound political economist. 
The story is told how he and 
Sir Cornewall Lewis were tak- 
ing a walk on a bitter winter's 
day, when they met a tramp, 
to whom Jones gave a shilling. 
“ How could you do that,” said 
Lewis ; “did you not see he was 
a mere professional beggar? 
You may be sure he will spend 
the shilling on gin at the first 
public - house.” “I hope he 
may,” said Jones. ‘ He could 
not do better this cold day.” 
The successor of Jones in the 
Chair of History and Political 
Economy was the Right Hon. 
Sir James Stephen, who had 
been Regius Professor of 
Modern History at Cambridge, 
and had the advantage of 
bringing to his lectures great 
experience of actual adminis- 
trative work. Mackintosh held 
for some years the Chair of 
General Polity and the Laws 
of England after he had been 
Recorder of Bombay for seven 
years. He had always desired 
to be a teacher, and had once 
thought of accepting a pro- 
fessorship in the College of 
Fort William. The students 
at Haileybury enjoyed, to quote 
the words of Macaulay, “all 
the little peculiar cadences of 
that voice from which scholars 
and statesmen lived to receive 
the lessons of a serene and 
benevolent wisdom.” ‘“ Mack- 
intosh played on your under- 
standing with a flageolet,” said 
a witty lady, “ Macaulay with 
& trumpet.” In one of the 
most interesting and delight- 
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ful biographies we are told 
that the chief aim of Mack- 
intosh was to impart “an im- 
partial and unprejudiced view 
of those forms of society and 
government which his hearers 
were to witness in the distant 
country where they were des- 
tined to exercise their know- 
ledge.” It would be difficult 
to find any institution which, 
within the short period of fifty 
years, produced so many men 
of the first talents in civil 
life as Haileybury trained for 
the administration of India. 
James Thomason, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-Western 
Provinces, who improved every 
branch of the administration 
and trained John Lawrence, 
distinguished himself at Hailey- 
bury. John Lawrence won 
the medal for Law and 
gained the History and Polit- 
ical Economy Prize and the 
Bengali Prize; Bartle Frere 
gained the Classics Medal, the 
Mathematics Prize, the Law 
Medal, and other distinctions ; 
Cecil Beadon, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Bengal, prizes for 
Classics and Mathematics, the 
Bengali Prize, and the Arabic 
Prize; William Muir, Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, an Oriental 
scholar of European reputation, 
won the Bengali Prize, Hindu- 
stani Prize, the Arabic Prize ; 
and the list of medals and 
prizes gained by Richard 
Temple, a man of genius and 
a great administrator, is almost 
as long as the famous Cata- 
logue of Ships. These were the 
men who, like their predeces- 
sors Elphinstone, Jonathan 
Duncan, Munro, and Metcalfe, 
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justified Canning’s eulogium of 
India as “so fertile in states- 
men.” The essential service 
rendered by Haileybury was 
not that it created a few great 
men, but it produced a body of 
public servants honest, able, 
and self-reliant, knit together 
by a strong and honourable 
esprit de corps. Men went out 
knowing one another, knowing 
many of those who had pre- 
ceded them. This knowledge 
was of considerable service 
when the storm burst which 
nearly wrecked the Indian 
Empire. It was the self-re- 
liance, the promptness, and the 
high moral courage of the civil 
administrator which materi- 
ally helped to maintain the 
marvellous domain which John 
Company and his servants had 
acquired and governed. There 
is no room to enumerate all 
the gallant deeds done by the 
Indian civilians. Every Eng- 
lishman ought to know how 
Herwald Wake defended the 
small bungalow at Arrah, and 
Ross Mangles won the Cross 
of Valour for taking a wounded 
soldier on his shoulder and 
bearing him for miles from 
the field of battle till a place 
of safety was reached. The 
noble Empire was preserved, 
but the fate of Haileybury was 
sealed. In 1853 the principle 
of regulating admission by 
open competition was laid 
down, and two years after- 
wards an Act was passed (18 
and 19 Vict., c. 53) which pro- 
hibited the admission of further 
students to Haileybury College 
after January 25, 1856, and 
directed the College to be closed 
on January 31, 1858. 
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The East India Company 
did not long survive the disso- 
lution of the College. The Act 
which transferred the Govern- 
ment of India to the Crown, 
reaffirmed the competitive prin- 
ciple, and imposed upon the 
Secretary of State in Council, 
acting with the advice and 
assistance of her Majesty’s 
Civil Service Commissioners in 
England, the duty of making 
regulations for admitting all 
persons being natural-born sub- 
jects of her Majesty. Lord 
Macaulay’s Committee recom- 
mended 23 years as the maxi- 
mum age for admission. They 
observed: “It is undoubtedly 
desirable that the civil servant 
of the Company should enter 
on his duties while still young, 
but it is also desirable that he 
should have received the best, 
the most liberal, the most fin- 
ished education that his native 
country affords.” They pointed 
out that in England a profes- 
sional man may, while engaged 
in active business, continue to 
improve his mind by means 
of reading and conversation. 
“But the servant of the Com- 
pany is often stationed during 
a part of his life at a great 
distance from libraries and 
from European society, and 
will therefore find it par- 
ticularly difficult to supply by 
study in his mature years the 
deficiencies of his early train- 
ing.” They added: “The 
change which we propose will 
have one practical effect, to 
which we attach much import- 
ance. We think it desirable 
that a considerable number of 
the civil servants of the Com- 
pany should be men who have 
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taken the first degree in Arts 


at Oxford or Cambridge.” A 
goodly number of the civilians 
who first came out by competi- 
tion were men who had gained 
distinction at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, or one of the Scottish 
or Irish Universities. How- 
ever, in 1861 the maximum age 
was reduced to 21, and uni- 
versity men who had finished 
their college career with a 
degree in honours were de- 
barred from competing, and 
the reign of cram began. To 
check cram Lord Salisbury, 
contrary to the opinion of 
the Indian Government, Lord 
Northbrook, and the Rev. B. 
Jowett, the famous Master of 
Balliol, fixed the minimum age 
at 17 and the maximum at 19. 
The lowering of the age entirely 
debarred university men, and 
in order to remedy this loss the 
candidates were encourged by 
the grant of £160 per annum 
to spend two years of their 
probation at a university. But 
no adequate measures were 
taken that the men who went 
to Oxford or Cambridge should 
reap some advantage from the 
intellectual life of these univer- 
sities. In 1892 the age limit 
was again raised to the mini- 
mum at 21 and the maximum 
at 23, the period of probation 
at a university being reduced 
to one year. Four years later 
another change was made, and 
the minimum was fixed at 22 
and the maximum at 24, the 
period of probation remaining 
the same. We are now in- 
formed that the minimum is 
again to be changed to 21 
and the maximum to 23, and 
the period of probation ex- 
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tended to two years. The first 
important question is, How 
will this change affect univer- 
sity men? The university 
course is considered the best 
training for all the learned 
professions and for a public 
career in England, and the 
success of the university men 
who have joined the Indian 
Civil Service shows that it is 
the best for India. What is 
wanted for a public servant 
everywhere, and more than 
anywhere in India, is an edu- 
cation to perfect all his facul- 
ties, and there is no place 
where he can receive an educa- 
tion approximating to this 
ideal except at our old univer- 
sities. There is no_ better 
training for an Indian civilian 
than “Greats,” and the Greats 
course is four years. By re- 
ducing the limit to 23 there is 
a grave danger that a scholar 
reading for Honours will have 
to sacrifice his degree in order 
to read special subjects with- 
out which he cannot compete 
with the man trained for the 
special race by crammers. 
The colleges will certainly 
awake to this fact, and re- 
fuse to give scholarships ex- 
cept upon the undertaking 
that the recipients of their 
bounty do not compete for 
the Indian Civil Service ex- 


amination. This course was 
actually adopted by some 
colleges before the recent 


changes in the Civil Service 
examination rendered it pos- 
sible to combine work for the 
highest degree at the universi- 
ties with success in the Indian 
competition. Again, by reduc- 
ing the age to 23 the moderate 
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first-class man and the good 
second-class man will be de- 
prived of all chance of entering 
the Indian Civil Service. For 
the highest appointments you 
want men of the highest abil- 
ity; but for conducting the 
practical details of Indian ad- 
ministration you want men of 
homely sense, of physical en- 
ergy, and, above all, the man- 
ners and instincts of a gentle- 
man. A man who has not the 
feelings and manners of a 
gentleman can do little harm 
as a senior clerk in a home 
office, but he may easily set 
a district ablaze. For the 
Indian Civil Service you want 
@ man who can sympathise 
with human nature in the 
rough. To recognise the com- 
mon humanity which underlies 
all racial distinctions was the 
endeavour of India’s great 
administrators — Elphinstone, 
Munro, Metcalfe, the Law- 
rences, and their lesser com- 
peers. A competitive exami- 
nation is a crude contrivance 
for ascertaining the book-learn- 
ing and intellects of young 
men, but it is unable to dis- 
cover or test the other qualities 
so essential for an Indian 
civilian. The Foreign Office 
employs nomination tempered 
with competition for recruiting 
its staff. The Engineers for 
India are selected by a repre- 
sentative committee; the men 
for the Forest Department are 
also selected. The question 
arises whether in the selection 
of candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service nomination and 
competition might not be com- 
bined with advantage. The 


Secretary of State in Council 
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should have the power to nom- 
inate a small fixed number of 
men of the highest university 
distinction, who are considered 
by the university authorities 
to have the other qualities, 
The maximum age of these 
men should be 24, and they 
should go to India after a 
year’s probation. The Sec- 
retary of State in Council 
should also have the power 
to nominate a fixed number 
of men who have taken a 
degree in honours at one 
of our universities and whose 
fathers, like Lord Roberts’, 
were public servants in India 
themselves. These men would 
go out to India as a second 
home; they would go out with 
kindly feelings towards the 
natives, with whom they were 
associated in their childhood, 
and they would have an an- 
cestral reputation to maintain. 
The natives will also respect 
them for the names they bear. 
The maximum age of these 
men should be 23, and they 
should have a year’s probation. 
The remaining appointments 
should be filled by competition : 
the minimum age should be 18 
and the maximum 19, and the 
examination should be 80 
framed that a clever lad, who 
has had a liberal and classical 
education at a great English 
school, should have a good 
prospect of competing with 
success without private tuition. 
These lads should have three 
or four years’ probation at one 
of the older universities, and 
the best of them should be en- 
couraged to take a degree in 
one of the schools connected 
with their special subjects. 
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But no system of recruiting 
will secure the men that are 
wanted for the Indian Civil 
Service if the prestige and 
privileges of the Service are 
not maintained and the emolu- 
ments placed on a more definite 
basis. The competitive system 
has given India legislators and 
administrators who would be a 
credit to any service in the 
world. But since they de- 
voted themselves to the Indian 
Service the gilding has been 
taken off an Indian career. 
The men who head the Civil 
Service list—by no means men 
of the highest university dis- 
tinction—now prefer the bureau 
of one of his Majesty’s Prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State to 
an appointment in the Indian 
Civil Service. Life in the 
bureau is a life of considerable 
ease and dignity; it does not 
involve separation from wife 
and children, and it is better 
from a purely pecuniary point 
to be a clerk in one of these 
bureaus, drawing £700 a-year 
after seven or eight years’ ser- 
vice, than to be Joint Magistrate 
on 1500 rupees a-month in a 
remote Indian district after 
twelve or fifteen years’ service. 
There are many prizes in his 
own bureau for the Home 
civilian, and the prizes abroad 
are being multiplied by a 
powerful privileged class. No 
man who merely regarded the 
matter from a business point 
of view would give up an 
appointment of £1200 a-year 
im one of our public depart- 
ments at home for an office in 
India yielding its £3000. A 
Home civilian can serve until 
he is 65, the Indian civilian 
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must retire at 55: the pension 
of a Home civilian will com- 
pare favourably with that of 
an Indian civilian when you 
bear in mind that one half of 
the retiring allowance of an 
Indian civilian is of the nature 
not of a pension from the State 
but of a deferred annuity pur- 
chased by himself by paying 
4 per cent out of his official 
salary. The pecuniary value 
of an Indian appointment has 
been greatly reduced during 
the past twenty years by the 
increase in the cost of living; 
and, owing to fluctuations in 
the policy of the Home Gov- 
ernment and other causes, the 
rate of promotion, and there- 
fore the emoluments of the ser- 
vice, vary greatly in different 
provinces and at different 
periods. In order to remedy 
this hardship, the Indian civil 
servant must have the legal 
right to draw a fixed salary 
after certain fixed periods. 
The man who severs his con- 
nection with home and devotes 
himself to acquire that special 
knowledge which is absolutely 
necessary for an Indian ad- 
ministrator will then know 
that, if his professional ad- 
vancement be diminished by 
the admission of strangers who 
have not graduated in the Ser- 
vice or by any change in the 
machinery of administration, 
his emoluments cannot be di- 
minished. But however hand- 
some the settled emoluments 
may be, men of ambition and 
energy will not join a Service 
discredited and discouraged by 
being deprived of some of the 
highest offices in the State for 
which they are qualified by 
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professional training and ex- 
perience. 

It has been settled that the 
period of probationary training 
in England will be two years 
instead of one, as was the case 
in 1892. It is a matter of 
regret that changes of this 
nature should be made or 
announced before the opinion 
of the Government of India 
and leading experts in England 
and India have been laid be- 
fore the House of Commons. 
The success of the change will 
of course depend on the method 
of training adopted. If, as 
heretofore, it be a mere pre- 
paration for an examination, it 
will not be a success. The aim 
should be to remove the loath- 
ing for learning which examin- 
ations produce, and to create a 
love for letters and research. 
It is essential that all the pro- 
bationers should have the same 
systematic guidance and estab- 
lished authority to regulate 
and control their studies and 
develop those other qualities 
requisite for the due discharge 
of their future duties. The 
present system of allowing 
them to be scattered over 
ten universities prevents a 
uniform education and discip- 
line, and the men, who are to 
follow the same career, from 
knowing and influencing each 
other. The suggestion has 
been put forward by a writer 
in ‘The Times’ that a training 
college for Indian civilians “in 
the vicinity of London ”’ should 
be established. It was owing 
to the vicinity of London that 
the shortcomings of Hailey- 
bury in the latter period of 
its existence were mainly due. 
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Cooper’s Hill, which gave India 
not only civil engineers of the 
highest professional distinction, 
but a body of gentlemen who 
had received a liberal educa- 
tion and were charged with 
esprit de corps 80 necessary to 
a@ service in India, would stil] 
exist if it had originally been 
established in the vicinity of 
Oxford or Cambridge. At 
either, then, of the two older 
universities should be estab- 
lished a college for an imperial 
service for India. Within its 
walls should be trained men 
for the Civil Service, for the 
Education, for the Public 
Works, for the Forest, and 
for the Telegraphic Depart- 
ments. India would then have, 
with many branches, one Im- 
perial Service united by the 
strong bond of a common seat 
of learning and fellowship in 
youth. A loyal son of Cam- 
bridge would naturally wish 
the college to be established 
there, but Oxford already trains 
the Forest men, and it has the 
Indian Institute, whose im- 
portant resources have never, 
owing to the unfavourable 
conditions in which it has 
been placed, been turned to 
the best account. Advantage 
could also be taken by the 
students of the professional 
teaching of the University. 
The suggestion has been put 
forward by the writer in ‘The 
Times’ that the Principal 
should be “a sympathetic 
officer, fully acquainted with 
Indian ideas and ways.” The 
success of MHaileybury was 
mainly due to the Principals 
being men who brought with 
them a great university reputa- 
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tion; and the head of an Indian 
institution in England should 
be a tutor who has acquired 
at Oxford or Cambridge ex- 
erience in the difficult and 
delicate task of superintending 
and controlling the discipline 
of a college. A retired Indian 
civilian, or one who has been 
connected with an educational 
institution in India, would 
have had no training in the 
management and guidance of 
young Englishmen. The ex- 
periment of making an Indian 
educational officer of consider- 
able Oxford distinction the 
head of a Scottish university 
did not prove a success. 
Many of the Fellows of the 
College would be retired 
Indian officials, fully  ac- 
quainted with Indian ideas 
and ways. 

The extension of the period 
of probation to two years 
must necessitate a change in 
the curriculum of studies. At 
present the obligatory subjects 
are Law (Indian Penal Code, 
Code of Criminal Procedure, 
and the Indian Evidence 
Act), Indian History, and the 
most important vernacular 
language of the future civil- 
ian’s province, The Civil 
Service Commissioners, in “ the 
requirements” which they de- 
mand in Indian History, lose 
sight of the fact that India 
is @ continent and Indian 
History a vast subject. The 
present extensive programme 
18 &@ premium on cram. The 
probationer should read the 
outlines of Indian History ; but 
he should have a thorough 
knowledge of the political his- 
tory of his own province, of 
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the growth of its civil and 
judicial administration, and of 
its racial types, castes, and 
religions. A competent know- 
ledge of the vernacular is, 
as the Civil Service Com- 
missioners say, of the first 
importance; but it is only 
a sound knowledge of the 
grammar which can be ac- 
quired in England. The op- 
tional subjects are Hindu and 
Muhammadan Law, Sanskrit, 
Arabic, and Persian. Every dis- 
trict officer should have some 
knowledge of the Hindu Law of 
Inheritance and the Law of the 
Hindu Joint Family. Every 
settlement officer should have 
a knowledge of Economics, and 
Political Economy should be an 
obligatory subject. A part of 
the course of a Forest man is 
attendance at lectures on the 
general principles of Agricul- 
ture, and a knowledge of these 
general principles would be 
most useful to the Revenue 
administrator. The course of 
professional studies for the 
Forest men, Engineers, and 
Telegraph men would _ be 
settled on the recommenda- 
tion of a body of experts. 
Men who intended to follow a 
mercantile career and future 
planters would be admitted to 
the college. In course of time 
the Imperial College might 
undertake the training of all 
the men intended for the 
Asiatic and African services. 
The peace and good order of 
the social fabric of a vast 
continent depend on the main- 
tenance of British rule in 
India, and the permanence of 
that rule mainly depends on a 
small, efficient Huropean execu- 
2N 
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tive. How small it is few 
persons realise. The Indian 
Civil Service, which supplies 
the necessary instruments for 
obtaining the benefits of secure 
property and protected life over 
every region of a great empire, 
comprises little more than 
twelve hundred persons. The 
natives can enter that Service 
by the open road of competi- 
tion, Many have joined the 
Indian Civil Service, and the 
highest posts are open to them. 
A native civilian is now a 
member of the Indian Council. 
The suggestions we have put 
forward for the future recruit- 
ing of the Service will still leave 
the road by competition open 
to them. The Government of 
India should also have the 
power to nominate every year 
a certain number of natives 
who have taken the highest 
degrees at our Indian universi- 
ties, and they should be sent to 
the Imperial College at Oxford 
at the cost of the State. The 
Hindu politician demands that 
@ simultaneous examination for 
the Indian Civil Service should 
be held in London and in India, 
but this would tend to destroy 
the English character of the 
examination—meant to test, 
not Oriental, but English 
qualifications,—and it would 
chiefly benefit the class and 
race to which the politician 
belongs. The important ques- 
tion at the present time is not 
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the conciliation of the Hindu 
politician, but how to suffi- 
ciently reward those native 
officials who have rendered us 
loyal service at a critical time, 
If you employ a native in a 
responsible office, usually held 
by a European, you ought 
to give him the status and 
salary of a European. It is to 
the men who have proved their 
loyalty in the Provincial Ser- 
vice that we must give freer 
access to the higher adminis- 
trative functions. But while 
we behave honestly and gener- 
ously to the Indian officials 
who support our name and 
ascendancy, we must never 
hesitate to declare boldly that 
@ permanent English official 
element is necessary to secure 
an administration which will 
make manifest to the masses 
our supremacy, promote their 
prosperity, and confer on the 
most humble native of what- 
ever despised race or caste the 
justice, humanity, and civic 
privileges of British rule. 
England has undertaken this 
noble work, and _ stands 
pledged by the Great Pro- 
clamation to perform it. If, 
however, we disown our moral 
right to rule India, if we 
pursue a policy calculated to 
discourage friends and give 
confidence to enemies, we are 
certain to produce another 


great catastrophe. 
G. W. FORREST. 
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BY NEIL MUNRO, 
AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE DABT DAYS,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Lire in Schawfield is at its 
best when the first of the 
winter fires are lit, and we sit 
in the privacy of the lengthen- 
ing nights, hearing the rain 
upon the roof, the gurgle of the 
rhones; or when the snow is 
deep upon the gardens, drifted 
on the highway, muffling 
sounds of traffic. ‘Tis then 
we know each other better— 
cut off from the stranger, 
members of a single family; 
to no travel or adventure 
tempted, content to look at 
the fire, read the old books, 
hear the old stories, muse as 
in the cave where our fore- 
folk hugged the embers till 
their legs were freckled. I 
speak of common people; not 
those restless soaring spirits 
who make history — heaven 
help them! Late autumn al- 
ways stirred the maggot in 
the brain of Captain Cutlass ; 
his whims strengthened as the 
night lengthened; he grudged 
the hours that darkness stole 
from day, chafed at the lamp- 
light, lapsed into moods of 
utter nonsense, became, to his 
Aunt Amelia, incomprehen- 
sible. Often he seemed like 


& man in drink—he who but 
rarely drank anything but 
water, and could find in it, 
at an effort of the mind, 
the flavour of the hills, the 
In those 


stimulus of wine. 





days was he more peculiar 
than ever — finicky in neck- 
ties, savagely unsystematic in 
respect to food, standing up 
to snatch a scrap of what 
was nearest to his hand when 
hunger took him, staving it 
off like a shameful passion. 

“TI wish I could feed on 
grass,” he said to her once; 
“there is some unholy brute 
within that thrives on flesh 
and cannot rest; I would have 
the imperturbability of oxen. 
Don’t you wish, aunt, some- 
times, that you were a 
cow ?” 

“Eh?” she exclaimed, quite 
startled, unbelieving her own 
ears. 

“ A cow,” he repeated loudly, 
looking from the window at 
the little herd of Ayrshires 
munching placidly upon the 
river-bank. ‘“Life’s no puzzle 
to a cow, nor has it any sense 
of duty. It is self-contained 
and self-sufficient, incapable of 
sin, without the need for self- 


examination, repressing no 
desire, just flowing — flow- 
in g ” 





‘“‘ You are positively indecent, 
Andy!” she exclaimed nerv- 
ously. 

“Am I?” he said anxiously, 
regarding her reddened visage. 
“] didn’t know. Beg pardon! 
That’s the worst of being so 
long at sea: it makes a man 
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indelicate. I’m afraid I shall 
never understand women.” 
“Why don’t you get mar- 
ried?” she asked him bluntly. 
It was the first occasion on 
which she had broached a 
theme so personal, though it 
was often in her mind. 
“Why don’t I get married ?” 
he repeated in a non-committal 
spirit rare with him. “Why 
does the miller wear a white 
hat? Why—oh! it is a long 
story, aunt. You see there is 
the north-east wind, likewise 
the sou’-east; then there are 
the Trades, the flying-jibboom, 
and the little pink parakeets 
that flit among the bushes. 
Also there is Great Circle 
sailing, and the how, and the 
why, and the when. Eh? 
Especially when the button is 
on the top, and there is no 
soap, and the powder runs out 
at the heels of the boots.” 
“Heels of the boots! I don’t 
understand one single word 
you're saying!” said his aunt 
despairingly. 
“ Well, that is exactly the rea- 
son why,” said Captain Cutlass. 
It was the day on which 
Norah had gone off to meet 
her poet, and a mood of devil- 
ment had possessed him more 
or less since he learned that 
Maurice was returning. He 
played an unseemly prank on 
Peter Powrie, who had, for the 
first time, got a livery, high 
tops, cockaded hat and all, 
to the manifest pride of his 
wife and Miss Amelia’s satis- 
faction. It was she who had, 
without consulting him, im- 
posed this dashing innovation 
on the unpretentious baronet’s 
establishment. He surveyed 


the gorgeous coachman with 
amusement; Peter himself wag 
obviously unhappy, having im- 
bibed the Schawfield  sen- 
timents about the folly of 
ostentation, and he turned the 
cockaded hat about in his 
hands like a boy at Hallow. 
e’en caught stealing apples. 

“Oh, Peter! Peter!” cried 
his master, “what hae they 
gone and done wi’? ye? 
Stamped, by God, for a 
flunkey! Buckskin breeks and 
a’! Put on the hat, man! 
Put it on! Now, just awa’ 
oot wi’ ye, the way ye are, 
and sweep the yard!” 

And the glorious coachman, 
clad immaculately, had to sweep 
the yard in a raining torrent. 
Sir Andrew watched him, 
grimly, watched the livery 
soak, and the hat give up its 
shining splendour. It was in 
garments more befitting the 
weather that the driver drove 
that evening from Duntryne. 

An odd restraint, something 
indeed of coldness, was in Sir 
Andrew’s welcome of _ the 
visitor, but it lasted only for 
a little. To find a man wildly 
in love with shipbuilding and 
garrulous on the subject when 
he had expected a cynic and 
a poet, bereft him of the only 
fault he had ever found in the 
lad. He had always liked 
Reginald, even when he chaffed 
him on his more affected 
humours; now he could not 
but recognise a beneficent 
change of character. They sat 
up late that night and talked 
of ships; it seemed to the 
younger man as if his host, at 
times, was talking simply to 
cry down internal voices. 
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They disputed on @ point of 
bulkheads, neither budged an 
inch from his first conviction, 
as is the way in disputation 
which is only dear to men 
with their minds unalterably 
made up. “Let us reason!” 
said the shipbuilder. 

Captain Cutlass laughed. 
“We may reason, Reggy,” he 
replied, “until we’re black in 
the face, but our reason—as 
we call the feeble enemy of 
our intuition—never guides us ; 
that is in other hands, the 
hands that rule our appetites, 
passions, and emotions. I 
have taken the word of Pen 
for it; we are no more rational 
than a skep of bees when it 
comes to the vital acts on 
which our lives depend. Had 
our elaborate reasoning any 
influence on destiny, we should 
long ago have been the equal 
of the gods.” 

“We think r 
rice. 

“Yes, yes, we think —in 
words! And what are words 
but the gibbering of apes 
elaborated? It is not logic 
that controls the actions of 
the best and wisest men; I’m 
sometimes half inclined to 
think, like my grandfather, 
that it is the liver. I can see 
the logician in me stand aside 
and politely shut his eyes when 
the reins are handed over to 
inclination — that’s the true 
postboy of destiny !” 

All of which seemed irrel- 
evant, and far from the theme 
of bulkheads to Reginald, but 
who shall guess the chain of 
thought in a man like Captain 
Cutlass? If his mind was ever 
upon Pen in the wynds, he 


said Mau- 
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never mentioned her in that 
connection, and Maurice seemed 
as ready as himself to leave the 
topic till the morrow; Norah’s 
fears and Norah’s outburst 
endowed it with the character 
of a powder-magazine. 

Next to his own shipyard, it 
seemed the wynds to Reginald 
were most interesting; he had 
to go down to see them at the 
earliest opportunity. And it 
was, of course, impossible to 
see the wynds with the con- 
science-stricken landlord’s work- 
men freeing windows from their 
iron bars, and opening drains, 
and storming, generally, the 
redoubts of insanitation, with- 
out meeting Penelope Colqu- 
houn. A little wan with recent 
cares and close confinement, the 
snap gone from her eyes, her 
manner less assertive, it was 
well her patients had begun to 
make less claim upon her ser- 
vice or she would have fallen 
ill herself. She used to come 
out in the afternoons and shop 
for half-a-dozen families ; ‘the 
regular cut of a housewife!” 
said observers when they saw 
her trudge from shop to shop 
with a basket; “she’s the boy 
to drive a bargain!” said the 
flesher. 

Maurice met her suddenly, 
with her basket, in a through- 
going close; it was he who 
blushed for the basket, as if he 
had found her in deshabille, 
but a silly shame like that 
could never lodge in the mind 
of Pen; the basket might have 
been a Grecian lyre. She 
greeted him almost joyously ; 
he was not in the plot to hurt 
her pride, and he was all that 
was left unchanged from those 
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happy unsuspicious months in 
Fancy Farm. 

“T’'ll carry it,” he said, re- 
proached by her unconscious- 
ness. 

“Carry what?” she asked, 
and smiled when she saw his 
embarrassed glance at her 
burden. “My basket! Oh, 
not at all! It’s not the thing 
for men to carry shopping 
baskets in the tenements; it 
looks effeminate. And a poet 
would carry it consciously ; 
a basket must be carried 
naively.” 

He persisted. 

“‘No,” she said determinedly ; 
“it isn’t heavy. It’s only your 
politeness. Men will insist on 
carrying & woman’s trivial 
little bundles just because it is 
the fashion, but they’re quite 
prepared to thrust on her 
heavy burdens no one sees. 
Let us not be merely polite 
for once, but only sensible. I 
didn’t expect to see you quite 
se soon again in Schawfield, 
but I’m quite delighted.” 

“ Are you?” he asked. 

“T wouldn’t say so if I 
weren't. I was sorry, when I 
came back, to find you gone; 
you have no idea what you 
lost in the way of poetry!” 

“And you have no idea 
what I gained in the way of 
shipbuilding!” he retorted, 
attending her down the wynd. 

“T heard of it from Norah. 
She says I have spoiled you 
as a poet.” 

“I’m afraid you have; at 
least, you helped. Are you 
sorry?” 

She looked at him; there 
was something fresh and re- 
solute in his manner —the 


cheerfulness that attends on 
men with new discovered aims 
who find themselves progress- 
ing. “No, I’m not sorry,” 
she said bluntly. “One knows 
where one is with a ship. 
builder. I could never quite 
trust a poet. But all the 
same, when I think of it, I’m 
ashamed that I put the thing 
so rudely. What right had 
I to interfere in any way with 
your pursuits? I like to be 
left alone myself, to follow 
my inclinations. I must have 
made you very angry.” 

“On the contrary,” said he, 
with a sincerity almost vehe- 
ment, “you made me very 
glad. You were the first 
person I ever met who seemed 
to have sufficient interest— 
sufficient faith in my common- 
sense, to let me know the 
truth, and I hope I’m grateful.” 

She frowned, remembering 
Sir Andrew’s sermon. “Grate- 
ful,” she repeated dryly; “I 
have lately learned that grati- 
tude is not what I used to 
think it was, but a poor sub- 
stitute for something better.” 
She checked herself, with a 
blush he failed to notice, and 
bit her nether lip. “In any 
case,” she hurried on, “you're 
crediting me with an influence 
that was not really mine at 
all, but Norah’s. I’m dis- 
covering more and more that 
I have been nothing but her 
mouthpiece. She gave me the 
ideas, and all I had was the 
effrontery to express them ; she 
was too polite to tell you that 
you might be doing better 
work than making poetry.” 

“Tt’s the effrontery, as you 
call it, that gave the idea any 
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value ; a too polite monitor is 
as useless as a mute inglorious 
Milton,” answered Maurice, 
thrusting gently with his stick 
at Watty Fraser’s gander, 
faithful still to his post though 
the citadel was long ago sur- 
rendered. “I’m certainly not 
prepared to credit Norah 
Grant with my discovery of 
the fascination that’s in build- 
ing ships. That, I’m certain, 
was an inspiration of your 
own; she has known me for 
two or three years and she 
never once suggested it.” 

“Perhaps that part of it 
was mine,” Penelope agreed 
reflectively; “but in almost 
everything else I had Norah 
prompting me.” She reddened 
again, but this time angrily. 
“JT was a fool!” she burst 
out. “Did you know I was a 
mimic, Mr Maurice? A silly 
parrot?” 

He laughed so boisterously 
that she glanced with appre- 
hension up at the overlooking 
windows with whose espionage 
she was familiar. ‘A curious 
parrot!” he exclaimed. “Who 
always contradicted !” 

* All the same, I’ve been a 
mimic,” she insisted. ‘“ Aping 
Norah without my knowing it, 
just because I loved her and ad- 
mired her. I’m only counter- 
feit. Oh, I hate to think of it! 
Do I carry myself gracefully ? 
That’s Norah, you know! Have 
you noticed my intonation and 
the pretty new way I laugh? 
Picked up from Norah! My 
clothes are an imitation; my 
manner of doing up my hair, 
till a week or two ago, was a 
shameful copy. Norah! Just 
Norah!” 
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He was shocked and grieved 
at the bitterness in her voice 
she seemed to scourge herself 
with salted thongs of accusa- 
tion. 

“At least you had a good 
model,” he protested weakly. 

“ T conceal nothing from you; 
I’m determined to be my real 
self in one thing at anyrate, 
and that’s in making no pre- 
tences. The only pleasure I 
have known for weeks is in 
telling you now that what you 
saw on the surface of me was 
simply a veneer stuck on to me 
when I wasn’t looking, and 
that below I’m the old Pene- 
lope Colquhoun as God and her 
father made her. Give me a 
few months more away from 
Fancy Farm, and I'll laugh 
as—as vulgarly as ever, if I 
can!” 

They had come to the stair 
at which she must leave him 
to rejoin her charges; she put 
out her hand and forced a 
smile, unwilling to end the 
meeting in a key of agitation ; 
he was determined not to go. 

“My dear Pen,” he said, 
“some stupid vanity is making 
you talk very foolishly, a thing 
I have never known you do 
before. You seem to be an- 
noyed that in a few superficial 
respects you have changed 
yourself, as I humbly think for 
the better, by the only process 
which effects a change on 
character—an imitation of the 
character you most admire. 
We all acquire our arts and 
graces from our Norahs, and 
Norah herself in her turn must 
have had exemplars——” 

“Have you ever been to 
school since you grew up, Mr 
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Maurice?” she asked him 
sharply. 

“Mr Maurice!” he repeated 
with a grimace, ‘And it 
might so much more easily 
be Reggy! Haven’t I been to 
school, Pen, —with yourself? 
I’m at school now—in the ship- 
yard, too, getting up the rudi- 
ments of an education under 
the tutelage of men who haven’t 
read even your precious Pope 
and Goldsmith, and laugh at 
me, I’m sure, behind my back, 
for what they must consider a 
kind of half-indecent boyish 
frolic with the Muse, They’re 
quite entitled to; let them! 
So long as I can learn from 
them, I’m not so proud as to 
grudge them their amusement. 
By-and-by, perhaps, they’ll 
learn from me.” 

“ But without your own con- 
sent, I mean,” she explained. 
“Tf you were at school without 
your knowing it, and being 
drilled like —like a Dandie 
Dinmont, to sit up on your 
hind legs and beg prettily, and 
give a paw——” 

She broke off, indignant at 
the amusement with which he 
fairly shook. 

“T beg your pardon, Pen!” 
he said, putting out a hand to 
prevent her going. “I’m 
ashamed to seem so unsympa- 
thetic, but it is really too funny 
to think of you thinking you 
could possibly be drilled like 
that. One doesn’t drill the 


nor’-west wind.” 

“You mean that I’m in- 
capable of training?” she in- 
quired with inconsistent irri- 
tation. 

“Look here, Pen,” he said 


warmly. 


“You're tired with 
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all your labours and your 
anxieties, and you’re worrying 
about trifles. What you want’s 
a rest. Now that your pati- 
ents are recovering, don’t you 
think you might come home?” 

“ That is exactly what I con- 
template,” she answered. 

“ Norah will be so glad! It 
really isn’t a bit like Fancy 
Farm without you; it wants 
the nor’-west wind.” 

“IT meant really home— 
where I’m best understood,” 
she explained. 

“You're not going back to 


Norah?” he asked incredu- 
lous. 
She shook her head. 


“Tt looks a little like in- 
grat It’s not quite kind. 
I thought you were very happy 
with her.” 

“T was—very! But, I’m 
more at my ease now in the 
wynd, where the people appear 
quite satisfied with me. You 
see they know no better, poor 
souls! They are not critical. 
They have no particular prefer- 
ence for an ideal lady.” 

“Yes they have!” he re- 
torted. “ But I think they have 
monopolised her long enough.” 

She hardly listened to him, 
filled with her own distress. 
“What is your notion of an 
ideal lady, Mr Maurice?” 

“In a single word or in de- 
tail?” he asked. 

“You can’t tell me in 4 
single word, of course; it’s 
bound to be a very complicated 
character.” 

“The view of a poet or of 
a shipbuilder?” 

“Is there a difference?” 

“Vast!” he answered airily. 
“A very minor poet’s ideal 
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lady is apt to be as visionary 
as—as a Priory; he’d perhaps 
be rather sick if he saw her in 
the flesh. A shipbuilder’s is 
not so unsubstantial; I could 
make the drawings for her like 
the sheer-draught of a ship, 
and the first considerations I 
insist upon are buoyancy and 
a quick recovery of her equili- 
brium when the winds of vexa- 
tion make her heel. Stability 
— resistance — trim — speed — 
strength; these are all -im- 
portant in a lady as in an 
ocean liner. But I can’t pursue 
the figure, Pen; I want my 
lady beautiful and calm, self- 
disciplined and good, above 
pretence, evasion, and deceit. 
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A womanly woman—that’s the 
thing!—the kind that has 
always overcome my sex by 
the power of continual quiet- 
ness and self-possession.” 

“Have you thought so long?” 
asked Pen, with a _ troubled 
aspect. 

“Since ever I saw her, and 
I’ve come back to Fancy Farm 
to tell her so,” he answered. 

“Oh, I'm so sorry!” said 
Pen with genuine grief, if a 
troubled countenance was evi- 
dence. ‘“Didn’t you ‘know? 
You ought to know! Her— 
her affections are set on another 
person,” and without another 
word she left him and ran up 
the stair. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


He stood for a little where 
she left him, confounded by her 
parting words. At first they 
repeated themselves again and 
again to his ear but not his 
comprehension, as _ syllables 
alone, with a rhythm but not 
a@meaning. Suddenly, at last, 
they transformed themselves 
to an idea which eclipsed im- 
mediately the sunshine of the 
afternoon, dispelled a buoyant 
spirit of adventure that had 
come to him some days ago 
amid the clatter of the ship- 
yard. He was dismayed. Till 
now Penelope had appeared an 
object of affection only, inter- 
esting, attractive, worthy of 
further investigation, but not 
absolutely essential to a ship- 
builder’s existence. Now that 


he had, at her own suggestion, 
summed up all the qualities he 
admired in her in his sketch of 





the Ideal Lady, he, for the first 
time, clearly realised how 
vividly they had been in his 
mind, and all they meant to 
him. And now she was re- 
mote and unattainable! Com- 
mingled with his disappoint- 
ment was a feeling of the lud- 
icrous that almost made him 
laugh. He was so absurdly 
situated there at the mouth of 
Watty Fraser’s close, with the 
eyes of the opposite tenement 
upon him, and a gander peck- 
ing at his calves. 
“Well done, Jock!” cried 
the fiddler with his head out 
at an upper window. Maurice 
summoned all his dignity, and, 
followed by the bird, went up 
the wynd, unreasonably hating 
the sight of every stair and 
close in it, and yet so conscious 
of the folly of the feeling that 
his sense of the ridiculous pre- 
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vailed above his disappoint- 
ment. 

In spite of the storytellers, 
the discovery that the woman 
of your fancy may be meant 
for some one else is no irrevoc- 
able blow to four-and-twenty ; 
the stunning blow is reserved 
for the hour when the lady, 
having led you on, at last 
discards, and Maurice must 
confess to himself that Pen 
had never once encouraged him 
to think of her in any tender 
sense. He blamed himself for 
his precipitation. It would 
look to her as if he had sought 
to take advantage of her 
wounded loneliness. He could, 
with patience, have discovered 
how things lay without expos- 
ing himself and causing her 
embarrassment. How shrewdly 
she had guessed the purpose 
of his speech; how delicately 
sustained with him the fiction 
of the third person pronoun; 
how kindly she had cut the 
revelation short. 

“ By heavens, she’s a trump 
he said at last, irrationally more 
in love with her than ever. 

It was only when he got back 
to Fancy Farm and saw Norah, 
even more wan than Pen, walk 
languidly between the dead and 
dying blossom of her garden, 
that he remembered her fore- 
boding. 

“ Well?” she said, without 
periphrasis; ‘you have seen 
her ?” 

“How do you know?” he 
asked, surprised. 

“There’s nothing remarkable 
in that,” she answered. “I’m 
not stupid enough to think you 
deserted me this afternoon to 
look at the windows of the 
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village shops. You're full of 
tidings, Reggy; I can see it 
in that evasive eye. Aunt 
Amelia is over at the Ludovics; 
Andy’s heaven knows where; 
I’m left even without the com. 
pany of a dog, since Peter 
Powrie has him away on some 
excuse of medicinal balls, and 
I’m sick of myself... . And 
how do you think she looks?” 

“Like a Virgilian goddess ; 
@ priestess carrying sacred 
vessels,” answered Maurice 
readily, with enthusiasm, think- 
ing of the basket ; and Norah 
quietly laughed. 

“Oh, Reggy !” she exclaimed, 
‘how you forget! That one 
has done duty with myself be- 
fore now. Your new ideas of 
economy as a_ shipbuilder 
mustn’t lead you to make the 
same highly poetic compliments 
do for everybody. J’m—if you 
please—the only real and orig- 
inal Virgilian goddess, and— 
oh, I wish I hadn’t such a 
headache ! ” 

He followed her into the 
house. Her deer-like tread 
was wanting. A torpor seemed 
to hold her limbs, but her in- 
tuitions swooped with kestrel- 
wings on the cause of some- 
thing reticent in his manner. 
It was too significant that he 
should have hardly anything 
at all to say of his interview 
with Pen. 

“ Ah!” said Norah, with the 
light of penetration in her eyes, 
“it dawns upon me now that 
it wasn’t to comfort me you 
came to Fancy Farm on this 
occasion. Relieve my fears at 
once, and assure me that you 
haven’t been proposing mar- 
riage to Penelope Colquhoun.” 
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“You—you wouldn’t mind 
if I did, would you?” he 
stammered. 

“Mind!” she exclaimed with 
vehemence. ‘Oh, you silly 
fellow! What do you think 
I brought you here for almost 
as soon a8 Pen had joined us?” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, 
“what a designing woman!” 

“Tt’s the nature of the sex, 
Reggy. We women can only 
get married by helping one 
another, and in any case I 
had quite made up my mind 
that Pen, without a scrap of 
guilty makebelieve, or pose, or 
prevarication in her composi- 
tion, was the very woman to 
make the best of you. I knew 
I was a charming person my- 
self, of course, but rather 
spoiled for taking a chronic 
poet in hand, and how was I 
to guess you would recover ? 
I thought it would be good 
for Pen, and good for you, and 
—I'll not deceive you—may- 
be good for me... . Andy, you 
know.” She flushed, regarding 
him with eyes that expected 
disapproval. ‘ Does it shock 
you? We’re not supposed to 
practice stratagems like that— 
it’s never mentioned in Aunt 
Amelia’s novels, I understand 
—but it isn’t for your sex alone 
that everything is fair in love 
and war.... Now, tell me, did 
you propose ?” 

He shook his head. “I 
started out to do it, but I 
didn’t.” 

“Coward ! 
tall as she!” 

“T was a day behind the 
fair, Norah. Pen’s engaged.” 
_ The little colour that was 
in her face, brought there by 
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hope, fled instantly; he was 
shocked to see her agitation. 

“Are you sure?” she asked, 
in what was hardly more than 
a whisper. 

“She said so. At all events, 
she let me know that her affec- 
tions were engaged by another 
man,” 

“ Another man! I told you, 
Reggy! Oh, I told you!... 
Andy!” 

He felt happy that it was 
in his power to contradict that 
natural conclusion. ‘No, no,” 
he said; “whoever it is, it 
certainly isn’t Andy,” and the 
relief he witnessed in her face 
was so good to see that the 
rest of his speech was pitched 
deliberately upon a key of 
greater certainty than was 
warranted by his actual know- 
ledge. ‘With what you said 
last night,” he went on, “I 
might myself have fancied it 
was your cousin if it hadn’t 
been that Pen made it very 
plain that she’s as near hating 
him as a Christian from a U.P. 
manse may go. I never before 
realised how much ferocity can 
go with the wounded pride of 
a woman. She’s bitter, Norah, 
bitter !” 

“ About the training?” 

dit 

“T know; I told you. She 
made that plain to myself. 
You’re sure it isn’t Andy?” 

“Just as sure as I am that 
it isn’t Reggie Maurice. It’s 
so far from being Andy that 
she’s never coming back again 
to Fancy Farm.” 

“Nonsense!” cried Norah. 
“Not come back! She must. 
I could never bear to let her go 
away with any rankling feel- 
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ing that we have no regrets 
for the vexation we have 
caused her. You don’t know 
how much you have relieved 
my mind, Reggie. I was 
afraid, you understand — it 
is so natural to fall in love 
with Andy! She must come 
back, immediately. And it 
isn’t any high commanding 
goodness of heart that makes 
me say so, though I love her 
and really want her. If Andy 
thought she suffered from his 
scheme so much as that he 
would chase her to the other 
side of the world, if necessary, 
to make amends. ... Tell me 
again, you’re sure it isn’t Andy. 
. . . And to think she never 
told me! Who would have 
thought that Pen could have 
been so sly?” 

Maurice listened patiently, 
but she saw he had no share 
in her elation, and at once she 
realised. 

“Oh, Reggy, I’m a brute!” 
she cried, running forward and 
taking him by the hands. “I’m 
so selfishly engrossed in my 
own shameless schemes that 
I’m not giving a single thought 
to your disappointment. Are 
you sure it’s hopeless?” 

“She ran away. She didn’t 
give me a chance to pursue the 
subject,” said Maurice blankly. 
“T felt like a fool, you know, 
with nothing of any importance 
said, and that abominable goose 
pecking at my legs, and rows 
of windows staring at me. If 
she had only given me an op- 
portunity to explain that I 
wasn’t talking merely poetic- 
ally i 





“You'll have the opportun- 
ity!” said Norah hastily. “Pen 





may think at this moment that 
she'll never set foot in Fancy 
Farm again, but I'll have her 
here to-morrow.” 

Maurice looked dubious, 
“She seemed on that point 
quite emphatic. How are you 
to induce her to return?” 

“I’m unwell, Reggy; don’t 
I look it? I’m really unwell. 
I haven’t slept for a fortnight. 
Never mind the reason! I’m 
unwell, and I’m off to bed, and 
somebody’s got to send down 
to the village to Pen at once 
to tell her she must come at 
once if she wants to keep her 
friend from dying.” 


The confidence of Norah that 
Penelope’s affection was a more 
commanding force than wound- 
ed pride was justified by the 
quick appearance of the nurse 
from Watty’s Wynd. The news 
that her friend was ill put 
every other thought immedi- 
ately in the background ; she 
took leave of her convalescents 
with a parting word of counsel 
on the prophylactic virtues of 
fresh air, soft-soap, and water. 
“Are ye sure that they’re 
salubrious?” asked the fiddler 
doubtfully. “Yes, yes,” she 
cried behind her, hurrying 
down his stair; “make no mis- 
take, they’re quite salubrious.” 
And twenty minutes later she 
was mirthfully recounting it to 
Norah, who was languorous 
and pale enough, in truth, to 
rouse a nurse’s zealous sym- 
pathy. 

Pen might have had some 
magic spell, so swiftly did the 
burnished hue of health come 
back to Norah’s cheek, her eye 
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regain its sparkle. It was the 
miracle of a single night 
through which they shared 
the same bed-chamber. Once 
Aunt Amelia wakened, and 
heard what seemed alarming 
sounds come from their room ; 
she rose and hurried across the 
lobby, breaking in upon them 
without so much as a warning 
knock. They were laughing in 
the darkness. 

“What on earth’s the mat- 
ter?” she inquired. “It does 
not look as if you were very 
ill, Norah,” and Pen, with a 
pillow, smothered the uncon- 
trollable amusement of her 
patient. 

Maurice, upon reflection in 
the morning, which so often 
gives the high emprises of the 
previous day a new look alto- 
gether, was for going home. 
The right deportment for a 
broken-hearted gentleman at a 
breakfast -table with a lady 
who had had the painful task 
of telling him so recently she 
loved another was, he felt cer- 
tain, quite beyond him. Norah, 
apprised at an early hour by 
Mrs Powrie of his sudden re- 
solve to leave before his hosts 
were stirring, immediately 
threw off the invalid and de- 
scended on him with the old 
coquette imperiousness. As- 
tonishing! Here was he ach- 
ing from a sleepless mattress, 
mortified more than ever by 
the night’s reflections, and she 
was radiant. 

He mustn’t go. There was 
no earthly reason why he 
should go. On the contrary, 
there were considerations of 
the most ponderable character 
which made it imperative that 
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he should stay where he was in 
the interest of everybody con- 
cerned. And the lady who 
last night was languishing on 
the verge of despair sketched 
out for him with great vivacity 
& programme for a week’s-end 
entertainment hardly conson- 
ant with the mood of a disap- 
pointed lover. 

“We're quite forgiven,” she 
said gleefully. “At least, I’m 
quite forgiven. I must leave 
Andy to make his own peace, 
if he can get the opportunity. 
Whatever you said to Pen 
yesterday on the subject of 
self-improvement, it has modi- 
fied her resentment. She sees 
things in a new light, and she 
can’t deny that she has bene- 
fited by our wicked scheme of 
cultivation.” 

“That’s all right so far as it 
goes,” said Maurice, “ but-——” 
He looked at her ruefully, 
wondering that an intellect 
usually so alert should fail to 
see the difficulties that more 
immediately concerned himself 
and Pen. 

She took him by the sleeve 
and shook him. 

“Tmbecile! A poet has five 
hundred and fifty different 
ways of telling a woman that 
he likes her; but if he put the 
whole of them into the form of 
a sonnet it wouldn’t please her 
half so much as if he simply 
said, ‘I love you,’ like a 
ploughman. Why were you 
so oblique with Pen? You 
ought by this time to have 
understood her better. She’s 
under the delusion that you’re 
a pathetic victim of unre- 
quited love for: Who do 
you think? ... For me!” 
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“How could she possibly 
think so?” he inquired incred- 
ulously, and Norah grimaced 
comically. 

“How could she possibly 
think? How could she pos- 
sibly think?” she repeated 
mockingly. ‘Oh, Mr Maurice, 
am I so utterly impossible? 
Pen does not think me so, at 
anyrate ; she’s obviously of the 
impression that if there’s any 
one on earth who could meet 
with a shipbuilder’s require- 
ments in the way of a Perfect 
Lady it’s myself!” 

“She plainly told me her 
affections were set elsewhere!” 
protested Maurice, somewhat 
shaken. 

“She did nothing of the 
kind! It’s an almost in- 
credible example of feminine 
modesty, I admit, but all along 
she thought you referred to 
me. She had been quick 
enough to guess how I felt 
about Andy from the very first 
hour she saw us together, but 
was quite deceived by your 
philandering. I thought I 
should have suffocated, laugh- 
ing, when the situation dawned 
on me. It required a solemn 
oath that I hadn’t been con- 
sciously trifling with your 
young affections.” 

Maurice paced the floor, im- 


mensely agitated. The boy in 
him was always what had 
pleased her most,—something 
immature, dependent, wistful, 
calling for a woman’s tactful 
guidance, had invested him 
with charm as an idler, and 
still remained to some extent 
with the shipbuilder; she felt 
peculiarly maternal. 

‘‘Then there’s no one—there’s 
nothing Did you explain ?” 
he asked nervously. 

“T was just on the point of 
doing so,” she answered, “ when 
I thought better of it and left 
her unenlightened. It wasn’t 
for me to put your sentiments 
into prose—that would have 
been indelicate and _ injudi- 
cious, and I leave it to your- 
self.” 

“Good heavens!” he cried, 
alarmed. “Have I to go all 
over it again?” 

“Tt looks like that,” she 
answered. ‘“ Next time be 
explicit. And from all I know 
of Pen, I think you'll find her 
more interested in your pathetic 
state of a hopeless lover than 
in your eloquence.” 

He turned from the window 
with a sudden resolution. The 
housekeeper crossed the hall. 
“Oh, Mrs Powrie,” he said, 
“on thinking it over I find I 
—I needn’t go till Monday.” 





CHAPTER XXX. 


It was the year of the Storm, 
for so we have always def- 
initely called it, as if storms 
were rare phenomena. In 
truth the hills that lift to the 
north of Schawfield plain are 
the very breeding- ground of 


tempest; we have cradled on 
the blast and suckled on the 
cloud, as Dr Cleghorn puts it, 
but this was the year of storm 
transcendent—Boreas’s master- 
piece. The woods came down 
in swathes as to the shearer’s 
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hook. They say that Captain 
Cutlass almost grat when he 
rode to the coast on that Nov- 
ember morning, and saw, from 
Bishops’ Offrance, a landscape 
smashed, the noblest trees de- 
stroyed, great plantings of his 
father’s time made flat as 
sodden oats. He wept, they 
say, or Was as hear on weeping 
as @ man may be, and went 
about the ruins mourning as a 
man will mourn for old com- 
panions fallen in disaster. 
Possession has its penalties: 
he loved too fondly every 
feature of his countryside, and 
here was it trampled on and 
scarred. Years have gone by 
‘ gince-syne, and still John 
Baillie’s woodmen labour to 
remove the timber levelled by 
that hurricane. Bairns have 
been born in the village, and 
have grown to men and women, 
never thinking he was not a 
native like themselves, but a 
stranger brought to the place 
on an orra job whereof even 
yet he sees no culmination. 
Nor was the damage to the 
Schawfield woods the only 


thing that made that season. 


memorable, though in the local 
calendar whereby we count 
the ages of our children it 
stands out epochal and para- 
mount like the dates of battles 
or Disruptions, The Storm has 
not entirely puffed out the 
memory of the fire at Fancy 
Farm. When Sir Andrew 
rode that day to Bishops’ 
Offrance, and put his arms 
about the stricken bodies of 
his favourite trees and called 
them brothers, he had ridden 
from a house astringent with 
the smell of char. Only the 
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tragedy of his woods could 
for a little lift his mind from 
those contending moods that 
answered now to reason, now 
to inclination, and were more 
contentious than ever through 
this accident of Pen’s. 

The girl, since her return 
from Watty’s Wynd, main- 
tained with him a careful 
distance; she was never to be 
got alone, and, so odd a 
thing is human nature, he 
was glad for this even when 
he planned it otherwise. What 
he should say to her to mol- 
lify, while yet unable to ex- 
plain the origin of that pre- 
sumptuous scheme, was more 
than he could easily decide 
upon; the thing must be left 
to the moment’s inspiration. 
Norah refused to discuss it; 
Norah, indeed, was sure dis- 
cretion, delicacy, kindness, 
counselled an evasion of the 
subject altogether. And Pen’s 
demeanour, in the general 
company, seemed to favour 
that contention; she showed 
no signs of nursed resent- 
ment; a little less inclined to 
smile at his random theories, 
perhaps more ready to con- 
tradict him — that was all. 
But her ¢éte-a-tétes were all 
reserved exclusively for Maurice 
or for Norah, Aunt Amelia, 
or the amiable Mrs Powrie. 

Three days had passed, and 
Maurice found it possible still 
to stay away from his drawing- 
office, much to the baronet’s 
surprise, considering the fas- 
cination that was now sup- 
posed to be in shipbuilding. 
Aunt Amelia was the first to 
see a difference in his manner 
to her niece; the young gal- 
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lant was not so manifest ; deep- 
learned in “symptoms ” through 
the study of romance, she 
missed the persiflage with 
which they used to treat each 
other, and, singularly, Norah 
did not seem to care. Aunt 
Amelia wondered. When Aunt 
Amelia wondered thus, the 
world seemed in a mumbling 
conspiracy. But if she failed 
vexatiously to catch the quieter 
passages of those bouts of 
pleasantry that now seemed 
always going on between Pene- 
lope and Maurice at the din- 
ner-table, her eyes could discern 
a nervous warmth in the young 
man’s manner, a deferential 
droop of the shoulders, a meek- 
ness that was new. She even 
thought she saw a softer light 
in the eyes of the parson’s 


daughter. She took imme- 
diate alarm, in  Norah’s 
interest. 


“Norah,” she said to her 
niece with tremulous mysteri- 
ousness at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, “don’t you think Pene- 
lope’s bolder since she has been 
mixing with those people in the 
village ?” 

“Only the very nicest kind 
of boldness would have sent 
her there, aunt,” said Norah. 
“ What makes you say so?” 

Her aunt was wrapt at once 
in Delphian vapours, her air 
was charged with portent like 
a thunder-cloud, in hints and 
innuendoes the oracle breathed 
a doubt of Reggy’s faithful- 
ness. He was not so much to 
blame, of course, as the bold, 
designing girl who led him on. 

Norah maintained her grav- 
ity with an effort. “Are you 
not mistaken, aunt?” she asked 
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with a subtlety of which she 
was herself ashamed. “Hag— 
has Andy noticed ?” 

Her aunt cast up her eyes in 
@ manner to indicate the utter 
hopelessness of getting Andrew 
Schaw to notice anything really 
worth his observation. A man 
who even now appeared to have 
no interest in the febrile rise of 
Athabascas would notice no- 
thing—even what was passing 
on beneath his very nose. And 
she was right; Sir Andrew 
had not noticed. 

He frowned when Aunt 
Amelia, as Norah had ex. 
pected, came to him with 
inklings ; for the first time in 
his life he was almost rude to 
her. ‘“ What! what!” he said, 
“do I notice anything! In a’ 
tone like that! Damn it, I 
would sooner put my eye to a 
keyhole. No, ma’m, no, ma’m 
—blind! stone blind!” He 
grew very red; he spluttered, 
and Norah, when she heard it 
all from her astonished aunt, 
ran up to her room and fool- 
ishly kissed a worn-out slipper. 

But all the same it spoiled 
his meals to know that his 
aunt was spying, and in spite 
of himself he realised a quite 
unusual spirit of conciliation in 
his guest’s address to Pen, in 
Pen asingular vivacity. Norah, 
moreover, was at times quite 
flagrantly deserted, he would 
meet them in the avenue: to- 
gether, he learned, they had 
visited Watty Fraser; it was 
Pen who naively told him, it 
was Reginald who blushed. — 

“Can a man be in love wi 
twa women at the same time?” 
the fiddler, later in the day, 
asked Peter Wyse. “There's 
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naething easier,” said the sad- 
dler, “if they bide in different 
places.” 

Miss Birrell, on the Sabbath, 
in the church, nudged James 
at the opening psalm; when 
the occupants of the Schaw- 
field pew were standing, she 
could see that they were only 
Pen and Maurice. Her brother 
wondered at the triumph of 
her eye. 


‘‘ A bird was in the breast of me, 
Until the day we met ; 
And now its wing is broken, 
Since you so soon forget ”— 


Sir Andrew came upon his 
cousin one day singing this to 
herself at the piano, with a 
feeling that seemed poignant ; 
he was beset with pity and 
annoyance. 

But though Norah might 
sing of broken wings with all 
the expression she had learned 
from her music-master, loading 
the words with a fictitious 
despair, the bird was now as 
strong in the breast of her as 
ever. Maurice and Pen might 
have their own enjoyments ; 
hers were secret joys unshared 
with any one—sweet intuitions, 
lively hopes, though sometimes 
they were oddly blended, as it 
might appear, with very com- 
mon pleasures. For instance, 
Athabascas. If Mr Birrell 
could never rouse his client to 
his own great state of excita- 
tion at the way that marvellous 
stock kept climbing over the 
eighties, over the nineties, over 
the hundreds, he could always 
count on Norah’s glee. That, 
if you please, was the lass with 
& pencil!—_she summed the 
ascending profits of her cousin 
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with the relish of a Jew. 
Himself, he only vaguely under- 
stood the Writer’s figures; he 
would run his fingers through 
his hair and say, “ Quite good! 
Quite good! I see they have 
opened a new post farther 
north at a place deliciously 
called Wealth-of-Waters; a 
name like that enriches the 
map of Canada.” 

“But the thing is, stupid, 
that you’re getting rich!” said 
Norah, losing patience, and 
Jamie Birrell crackled with 
exultant laughter at the bar- 
onet’s bewilderment. ‘“ We're 
fairly rollin’ in’t,” he said, with 
a heave of his shoulders, as if 
with his client he swam through 
seas of wealth. “It was well 
for you that your father took 
the fancy for the voyajoors, Sir 
Andrew, and got in so soon, 
and that you were wise enough 
to back his fancy.” 

“T had aye a fancy for Atha- 
bascas,” said Sir Andrew. “I 
liked the name. It’s spoiled 
for me in the meantime, but I 
liked the name. It had the 
ring of romance in it. There 
are names we should support 
though they never brought a 
penny to us... Athabas- 
cas——” He rolled out the 
word lusciously. ‘“ Snow-shoes 
and tepees, Red Indians and 
furs!” 

“Tt’s no’ the furs that we 
have to thank, Sir Andrew, no 
the furs,” said Mr Birrell. “It’s 
the land. They’re breaking it 
up in farms; there’s a better 
skin on a farmer than on any 
beaver.” 

“H’m!” said Captain Cut- 
lass, visibly depressed, “I don’t 
like that! It takes the gilt 
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from my Athabascas, do you 
know? My poor voyageurs! 
I notice of late the name has 
lost its charm for me. It’s not 
a name to be bandied about in 
the commercial columns. It 
used to brace me like a fine 
spring day; the sound of it 
was a poem with lakes and 
forests in it; now it leaves me 
cold. Eh? How’s that?” 

*“ Association,” answered 
Norah readily. ‘“ You’re con- 
firming Pen’s esthetic theory 
that beauty’s only in one’s 
mind, depending upon mem- 
ories evoked.” 

“ Ay, ay!” said he, amused. 
“So that’s Penelope’s phil- 
osophy! . . . Alison, and 
Jeffreys! How did she dis- 
cover them ?” 

“T’m sure she has never 
heard of them, any more than 
I have done,” said Norah. 
“Tt’s the rule of her life, in 
nature and in art, to seek in 
herself and her past experi- 
ence for every thrill she feels.” 


That afternoon he saddled 
the mare, on a sudden impulse, 
and, indifferent to the frost, 
bathed in Whitfarlane Bay, a 
sacrament wherein he often 
worshipped God and purged his 
sins. He had ridden west on 
roads as sonorous as seasoned 
wood, with fairy-bells of tink- 
ling ice-drops on the wayside 
trees, but the sting of the brine 
was yet upon his skin, and the 
sea’s rejuvenation in his breast, 
when the change of weather 
that his sailor eye had earlier 
foreseen came with amazing 
quickness. The night had a 
worn-out moon that staggered 
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across the scud of clouds g 
while and then was whelmed, 
He sheltered from torrentia] 
rain, and supped in Clashgour 
Farm; the rain abated, but 
the night, when he emerged 
again and trotted out of the 
light of Fleming’s lantern, 
appeared the very throat of 
tempest. 

Powrie was waiting up for 
him. “A wild night, sir!” he 
cried, throwing open the stable. 
door. 

“‘Wild’s no’ the word for't, 
Peter,” shouted back his master 
in the tumult of the yard. “It’s 
wicked! Wicked!” 

“We didn’t expect you the 
night, sir; we were sure you 
would put up at Beswick’s, and 
they’re all in bed except the 
mistress,” Powrie told him in 
the stable, that was like a 
haven consecrate to calm. 

He crossed to the house, 
despondent, feeling a widower’s 
loneliness; Jean had sat up 
for him always, no matter how 
late the hour. The spirit that 
had tingled in him as he braced 
to the storm’s antagonism, and 
made him almost shout in 
fellowship with the roaring 
forest, immediately died down; 
he looked at the dark front of 
his home, in whose eaves the 
blast went moaning—cliff-like 
inhospitality ! 

The feeling vanished on the 
threshold and gave place to 
consolation, for there was 
Norah waiting him in the 
hall! She seemed the very 
soul of loving-kindness, like 4 
beacon set on a harbour bar. 

“T knew,” she said, “you 
would come home.” She radi- 
ated warm waves of welcome. 
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He had hardly lapsed into 
actual sleep when a hammering 
on his door set him wide awake 
again, and above the gale, that 
appeared to shake the house to 
its foundations, he heard her 
agitated voice. “Come out 
immediately,” she said, “the 
west wing is on fire.” 

The household, when he had 
got outside upon the lawn, was 
gathered before the dairy, 
Aunt Amelia bleating like a 
sheep, unconscious of the odd- 
ity of her vesture, a flaming 
window lit thé garden, the 
servants ran with buckets. In 
the storm’s supremacy the fire 
seemed insignificant, but it 
belched from Pen’s bed-cham- 
ber, and Sir Andrew sickened 
with apprehension. 

“Good God! has Pen got 
out?” he shouted. 

A shivering figure at his 
elbow reassured him. “Reggy 


(To be continued.) 


got her out in time, no more,” 
said Norah. “She had been 
reading a book in bed and 
fallen asleep, and the candles 
caught her curtains. You 
know Pen’s foible for open 
windows.” 

“T do not see her,” he cried, 
with a hasty scrutiny of his 
company. 

“That’s the silly thing,” said 
his aunt. ‘She has gone back 
to her room again with Mr 
Maurice for the book that she 
was reading.” 

“The ineffable Pen! If she 
hadn’t fallen asleep I’d have 
sworn it was her Bible... . 
Wasn’t it, Pen?” he added as 
the girl herself, with Maurice 
behind her, breathlessly joined 
the group. 

“Tt wasn’t,” she answered 
haltingly, with the rescued 
volume in her hand. “It was 
‘Harebell and Honey.’” 
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A MORNING-DREAM. 


I. 


Movine through the dew, moving through the dew, 

Ere I wake in London, Life, thy dawn makes all things new! 
And up a fir-clad glen, far from all the haunts of men, 

Up a glen among the mountains, O my feet are wings again! 


Moving through the dew, moving through the dew, 
O, mountains of my boyhood, I come again to you, 
By the little path I know, with the sea far below, 
And, above, the great cloud-galleons with their sails of rose 


and snow; 


As of old, when all was young, and the earth a song unsung 
And the heather thro’ the crimson dawn its Eden incense 


flung 
From the mountain-heights of Joy for a careless-hearted boy, 
And the lavrocks rose like fountain-sprays of bliss that 


ne’er could cloy, 


From their little beds of bloom, from the golden gorse and 
broom, 
With a song to God the Giver o’er that waste of wild 
perfume 
Blowing from height to height in a glory of great light 
While the cottage-clustered valleys held the lilac last of 
night, 


So—when dawn is in the skies, in a dream, a dream I rise, 
And I follow my lost boyhood to the heights of Paradise. 
Life, thy dawn makes all things new! Hills of Youth, I 

come to you 
Moving through the dew, moving through the dew. 
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II. 


Moving through the dew, moving through the dew, 
Floats a brother’s face to meet me! Is it you? Is it you? 
For the night I leave behind keeps these dazzled eyes still 


blind! 
But O, the little hill-flowers their scent is wise and kind, 


And I shall not lose the way from the darkness to the day 
While dust can cling as their scent clings to memory for 
aye, 
And the least link in the chain can recall the whole again, 
And heaven at last resume its far-flung harvests, grain by 
grain. 


To the hill-flowers clings my dust, and tho’ eyeless Death 
may thrust 
All else into the darkness, in their heaven I put my trust; 
And a dawn shall bid me climb to the little spread of thyme 
Where first I heard the ripple of the fountain-heads of 
rhyme, 


And a fir-wood that I know, from dawn to sunset-glow, 
Shall whisper to a lonely sea that swings far, far below, 
Death, thy dawn makes all things new. Hills of Youth, I 

come to you, 
Moving through the dew, moving through the dew. 


ALFRED NOYES. 














MUSINGS WITHOUT METHOD, 


CONGRESSES—-AN AGE OF FADS—-THE BOMBAST OF TRADE UNIONS 
—JOURNALISTS IN CONCLAVE—DRAMATIC CRITICISM—THE LIMITS 
OF STAGE-ILLUSION — THE ELIZABETHAN DRAMA—ITS POMP AND 
VARIETY—-A STAGE FOR THE POETS. 


THERE is a strange kind of 
man who is never happy unless 
he be assisting at the passage of 
a resolution, who, permitted to 
hold up his hand and to hear 
the mystic formula from the 
chair, “the ayes have it,” 
really believes that he is doing 
some work in the world. Un- 
able to distinguish between 
word and deed, he is perfectly 
satisfied to see his desires pro- 
claimed aloud, or set forth and 
certified correct by a zealous 
secretary. For him it is not 
enough to work alone. He 
must still be in the presence 
of a crowd, and keep up his 
courage or strengthen his con- 
viction with the aid of others. 
Thus it is that the very end 
of his ambition is to attend a 
congress, where he may testify 
in public and assure himself 
that he is reforming flagrant 
abuses, or, as he would express 
it, “cleansing Augean stables,” 
by the mere exercise of a half- 
articulate voice. Nowadays 
every subject, every profession, 
seems @ valid excuse for a con- 
gress, and the dismal hours of 
autumn are rendered yet more 
dismal by the hurrying crowds 
of sallow, long-haired orators, 
who exchange their threadbare 
views without blush or smile. 
Politics and theology, literature 
and science, all claim their 


adherents, and neither at 
home nor abroad can you 
escape the presence of the 
bald-headed men and demure 
women, who find refuge from 
themselves and their uncer- 
tainty in talk. Perhaps it is 
the mere spirit of gregarious- 
ness which persuades them to 
sacrifice the delights of a holi- 
day by the sea or on the 
mountains for the close air and 
dull twilight of a tin conven- 
ticle. Perhaps it is the vain 
desire of hearing their own 
voices or of seeing their solemn 
names in print, which drives 
them to their ineffective misery. 
Poor souls! They believe that 
the bald exposition of a fad is 
of itself a praiseworthy enter- 
prise, and being unable to 
plumb the depths of their own 
folly, they return home no 
doubt in the proud conscious- 
ness of having nobly accom- 
plished a noble deed. 

But for all their brave words, 
all their vain boastings, it is 
to the middle-class emotions 
that the popular congress ap- 
peals. The respectability of 
a debating society, the unctu- 
ousness of a tea-meeting, cling 
about it. Even while its 
participants promise to de- 
stroy the whole world that 
they may gain a small advant- 
age for themselves, the Stig- 
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gins touch is never absent. 
The Congress of Trade Union- 
ists, recently dispersed, is as 
ood an example as we could 
find. It was a Congress, with 
a capital C, a Congress devoid of 
humour, devoid of meaning, de- 
void of result. Above all, it was 
middle-class in the worst sense 
of the phrase, middle-class in 
greed, middle-class in cruelty, 
middle-class in narrowness of 
outlook. The Trade Unionists 
speak with the same _ voice 
of selfishness wherewith the 
Manchester School proclaimed 
their doctrines some fifty years 
ago. They have no faith in 
anything save in the brutal 
triumph of majorities. If 
Tories object to paying for the 
support of Socialists, declare 
these ardent souls, their objec- 
tion carries no weight, since it 
is the objection of a minority. 
As for themselves, the Trade 
Unionists, they are numerous, 
and therefore above and _ be- 
yond the law. Ifthe law gives 
equal liberty of conscience to 
all the members of their 
Unions, then the law must be 
broken. Mr Keir Hardie, 
speaking in the sympathetic 
atmosphere of Germany, pro- 
mises us @ fine spectacle in the 
near future. “I promise you,” 
says he, ‘before the year is 
out, the impending struggles 
in England will have so de- 
veloped that you will see the 
leaders of the Trade Unions 
sitting in prison; this we shall 
answer with strikes, by means 
of which the revolutionary 
spirit will attain its zenith.” 
We are so well accustomed to 
the violence of those who would 
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make our flesh creep, that Mr 
Keir Hardie’s threats fail to 
appal us. Humanity has been 
staggered far too often, and 
we commend to the notice 
of the German Socialists Mr 
Asquith’s famous formula, the 
one contribution of that pliable 
statesman to political philos- 
ophy. 

The Congress of Trade 
Unions, however, was so rich 
in unconscious merriment and 
undisguised confession, that we 
know not to whom we should 
award the palm. All the 
members, save Mr Shackleton, 
whose native good sense has 
been improved by experience, 
spoke like angry children, and 
gave us little hope of that 
millennium in which these 
good folk promise to usurp 
the power of the State. Before 
they govern others they should 
learn to govern themselves, or 
at least their tongues. Mr 
Shackleton, being superior to 
most in manners and wisdom, 
naturally brought upon his 
innocent head the fury of them 
all. One of them, more in- 
trepid than the rest, found for 
him a term of reproach which 
was priceless in its irrelevance. 
Walsh was his name, and after 
Mr Shackleton had made a 
speech of studied moderation, 
‘Your remarks are those of a 
swashbuckler,” he yelled; “I 
will not withdraw.” We 
wonder what sense ‘“swash- 
buckler” conveys to the brain 
of Mr Walsh? Not much, 
perhaps. The word was 
evidently used as a mere ex- 
pletive, and could hardly, in 
the circumstances, be expected 
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to convey a definite mean- 
ing. It is but another in- 
stance of the waywardness of 
personal abuse. Mr Walsh, 
having used up the reasonable 
means of invective, denounces 
his grave and modest leader 
as a “swashbuckler.” So the 
Parisian cab -driver, having 
exhausted his vast resources 
of obloquy, shatters his oppo- 
nent with the simple word 
ours; so there is no affront 
which the lady of Whitechapel 
will not endure save the crown- 
ing affront of being called a 
“ woman.” 

These subleties of controversy 
are too fine for our understand- 
ing. We are on more familiar 
ground with those Knights of 
Labour who, with a sturdy in- 
dependence more highly cred- 
itable to their hearts than 
to their heads, denounced the 
ruffians who had dared to 
invite them to their houses. 
“In Russia,” complained Mr 
Chandler sadly, “agitators 
were committed to jail or 
Siberia, but in this country 
they are invited to garden- 
parties.” Here, indeed, is the 
most flagrant injustice to 
Labour we have yet encoun- 
tered. The sturdy citizen, or 
comrade as he prefers to be 
called, having no _ possible 
grievance against life, demands 
the handcuffs as his right. 
And what does a harsh world 
give him? <A garden-party! 
Shame on the cowards! “The 
employers found it better ’”— 
again it is Mr Chandler who 
speaks—“ to nobble the Trade 
Union movement; but the 


workers should not accept 
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hospitality from those who 
ground them down, and starved 
their wives and families.” 

There you hear the true 
accent of the Workers’ Con- 
gress. The men ground down, 
the wives and families starved ! 
And the brutal employer, with 
all the indecency of an invi- 
tation! Here plainly is an 
excellent opportunity for a 
resolution. Plain, simple men 
are content to refuse an un- 
welcome invitation when it 
comes to them. Not so a 
Congress of Trade Unionists, 
They know better. They must 
expose publicly the villains 
who would dare to show them 
civility, and accordingly Mr 
Geldard moved with pride that 
“invitations to social functions, 
not promoted and organised 
by a Trades Council or other 
kindred bodies, shall not be 
accepted on behalf of delegates 
to the Congress.” Thus are 
the Workers vindicated. Thus 
are their starving wives and 
children protected against the 
machinations of the scoundrels 
who dare to give garden-parties. 
Yet Mr Chandler may be of 
good heart. If Mr Keir Hardie’s 
promise be fulfilled, there is a 
bright future for him. © Un- 
happily we cannot accommo- 
date him with the Siberia of 
his desires. But there are still 
laws to be broken, and _ be- 
fore a year is out he may be 
sitting happily in prison, un- 
invited and forgotten. 

The Trade Unionists speak 
bitterly enough of the imagined 
ogres who “starve their wives 
and families.” They are with- 
out pity for them who live 
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and work without the limits of 
their tyranny. To those who 
belong to no Union, or who, 
being unskilled and in want, 
accept a lower rate than the 
despots have appointed, they 
are wolves. Their opposition 
to the Labour Exchanges, for 
instance, is clear proof of their 
violent egoism. They would 
rather that the unemployed, 
who profit by these Exchanges, 
should be paid no money at 
all, than that they should 
accept a less than the Union 
wage. They feel no indigna- 
tion that others are “ground 
down” or that “their wives 
and children starve.” At all 
hazards their own pedantry 
must be preserved from at- 
tack; they must be permitted 
to impose their rules even upon 
those who do not belong to 
their Unions. In vain Mr 
Shackleton pointed out, with 
excellent sense, that “it was 
absolutely impossible to insist 
on standard rates of wages and 
hours of labour being secured 
by Exchanges.” The members 
of the Congress, fire-eaters all, 
are little interested in sense or 
justice. Keen in the pursuit 
of sounding phrases, they 
agreed with Mr Tillett that 
the Labour Exchanges “con- 
stituted the most fierce attack 
upon unskilled and _ casual 
Labour that the most malicious 
body of employers could de- 
vise,” and by a large majority 
condemned the method of 
mitigating unemployment, for 
which they themselves had 
ardently clamoured. 

The truth is, they know not 
what they want. High wages 
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not 
not 


and regular work would 
content them. There is 
one of them that does not 
cherish the ambition to ex- 
change the mattock for the pen, 
and become an agitator. Mean- 
while, for their appointed 
leaders they have nothing but 
contempt. Success in leader- 
ship arouses their wildest jeal- 
ousy. “Ah, the scorn of the 
man,” cried Mr Shackleton from 
his heart, “ who does not know, 
whose daily life is spent in 
vilifying those who are doing 
the work!” We cannot with- 
hold our sympathy from them 
who are sincerely attempting 
to better the lot of their fellows. 
At the same time we cannot 
too loudly condemn those mem- 
bers of the Congress, bourgeois 
in their habit as in their aim, 
who delight only in noise and 
bluster, and who would gladly 
bring others to misery and 
their country to ruin, for no 
better reason than that, being 
wholly devoid of humour, they 
must still indulge their taste 
for truculent eloquence. 

But no Congress would be 
complete without its “hardy 
annuals,’ as one “ Worker” 
described those academic reso- 
lutions which are passed year 
after year without effect, and 
to the great content of the 
popular leaders. There is, for 
instance, the well-known reso- 
lution concerning Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, and the public schools, 
the passing of which never 
fails to give satisfaction. Mr 


Thorne, M.P., clamours for a 
Parliamentary commission, or 
at least for a balance-sheet, and 
reveals incidentally how blindly 
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he misconceives the purpose of 
education. Declaring without 
warrant that all colleges and 
all schools were meant for 
the poor, he proceeds to de- 
nounce those who administer 
our educational endowments. 
But Mr Thorne forgets one 
thing. Even if his assumption 
were correct, which it mani- 
festly is not, he can prove no 
hardship. Suppose, for the sake 
of argument, that Oxford and 
Cambridge were devised for 
the poor, and the poor alone— 
they were devised also for edu- 
cation. To the poor who de- 
mand education, their portals 
have always been wide open. 
Those who are willing to study 
Greek, Latin, and the mathe- 
matics have always been wel- 
come at the Universities. Of 
the scholarships annually 
awarded at Oxford, we are told 
that no more than 6 per cent 
are held by those who could 
purchase education without 
their aid; and, though we 
should like to see that 6 per 
cent given also to the needy, 
we do not think that many 
endowments are administered 
with so small a leakage. At 
the same time, it cannot be 
too clearly understood that 
poverty of itself has no claim 
to support. The day that 
Oxford admits within her walls 
a single man merely because 
he is poor, or on any other 
than her own terms, there 
is an end of her dignity 
and usefulness. The sole pass- 


port to an assisted entrance 
to Oxford or Cambridge is 
zeal for learning. Mr Thorne 
and his friends, we believe, 
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have no zeal for learning, 
They want to get their hands 
about the fabric of the col. 
leges; they demand “ popular 
control,” whatever that may 
mean, and from the security of 
their own inexperience they 
assert that they must declare 
what education is and should 
be. Thus, if they had their 
way, they would turn our Uni- 
versities into industrial schools, 
where nothing should be taught 
that it did not become a Trade 
Unionist to learn, and they 
would not be satisfied until 
they had killed the goose that 
lays the golden eggs. But 
they will not have their way. 
Mr Thorne will not be per- 
mitted to burn down Christ 
Church or Trinity to prove the 
possibility of roast pork. He 
spoke, as he told his respect- 
able black-coated audience, as 
“@ revolutionary class -con- 
scious Trade Unionist and 
Social Democrat.” He spoke, 
therefore, with no other weight 
nor authority than the class- 
hatred, so ingeniously distilled 
into the public mind by those 
two political egoists, Messrs 
George and Churchill, whose 
aspiration carries them just 
as far as the next General 
Election. 


While the Trade Unionists 
were gasping in one uncom- 
fortable hall, the Journalists 
were breathing the jaded air of 
another. They, too, expounded 
the triumphs and difficulties of 
their craft to little purpose. 
They, too, satisfied, we suppose, 
the general craving for gregari- 
ousness. They, too, brought 
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forward their “hardy annuals” 
with as little sense of humour 
as the Trade Unionists. They 
are still puzzling their heads 
over the problem of dramatic 
criticism. To the conundrum, 
how shall a critic leave the 
theatre at 11.30 and provide 
the world with a reasoned dis- 
course at its breakfast - table 
next morning, no final answer 
has been found. This one 
suggests a dress rehearsal for 
the satisfaction of the critics. 
That one proposes to begin the 
first night’s performance at an 
early hour. Perhaps a com- 
bination of the two methods 
might make the critic’s burden 
bearable. It would be a better 
plan if the papers would be con- 
tent to announce on the first 
day after the performance that 
it had taken place, and would 
give their critics another four- 
and-twenty hours to form a 
deliberate judgment. This of 
course is a counsel of perfection. 
Criticism became news many 
years ago, and in forty-eight 
hours most masterpieces are 
forgotten. 

Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree 
took advantage of the debate 
to protest against the temer- 
ity of a novelist who had 
dared to criticise the produc- 
tion of “Henry VIII.” at His 
Majesty’s Theatre. The critic, 
rashly assuming that certain 
cups and goblets were of 
real silver, proceeded to con- 
demn the realism of the per- 
formance. “If a real wine- 
cup,” he said, “why not real 
wine? if real wine, why not 
real blood?” Unfortunately 
for his argument, the cups and 





goblets are of papier-maché, as, 
of course, they should be. But 
there remains enough false 
reality in Sir Herbert Tree’s 
production to justify the con- 
demnation of the novelist. 
The manager who confuses 
stage-illusion with reality does 
a great disservice to his art. 
It is his business to invent a 
fanciful and symbolic world, 
in which scenery, trappings, 
and diction are at an equal 
distance from common life. 
The novelist, in fact, is quite 
right, even if the particular ap- 
plication of his theory was inac- 
curate. If there be real wine, 
there should be real blood. The 
atmosphere of illusion should 
be uniform and convincing. 
Especially is it a rash enter- 
prise to hang the trappings of 
realism about the drama of 
Shakespeare, who, being an 
artist, wrote with a keen 
sense of his artistic limita- 
tions. None understood better 
than he the laws imposed by 
the shape and structure of his 
theatre. It is idle for our 
modern managers to gloze over 
their own extravagances by 
declaring that Shakespeare, 
too, was a lover of pageants. 
The finest pageantry that he 
knew was a pageantry of 
phrase. His wooden O would 
have restrained him, had he 
needed restraint, from the vul- 
garity of to-day. Mr Harold 
Child, in a chapter contrib- 
uted to the Cambridge His- 
tory of Modern Literature—a 
work which gives us by far 
the best account we have of 
our early drama,—sets forth 
the difference between the 
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anicent and the modern stage 
with perfect lucidity. “ The 
capital difference,” says he, 
“lies in the fact that the 
pre-Rebellion public stage was 
a platform stage, while the 
modern stage is a _ picture 
stage. The modern audience 
sees the drama as a moving 
picture in a frame, or as in 
a room with one wall, and 
only one, knocked out. The 
Elizabethan audience  sur- 
rounded the stage on three 
sides, partly encroaching even 
on the fourth; they saw the 
drama as a scene enacted in 
their midst and—in the case of 
the groundlings, the spectators 
standing in the yard — very 
close to them. It is practi- 
cally impossible for performers 
on the stage to compose groups 
that shall show an equally 
artistic shape on three sides 
at once, and the use of day- 
light prevented many of the 
visual effects that have been 
practised since the time of 
Garrick.” Here is the best 
answer to those  indiscreet 
managers who would excuse 
their own popular and irrel- 
evant magnificence by an ap- 
peal to Shakespeare. He and 
his contemporaries knew none 
of the modern shifts to catch 
an audience. It was their 
purpose rather to charm the 
ear than to seduce the eye. 
The one concession that they 
made to splendour was in the 
matter of costumes, and in 
costume they aimed not at 
realism but at a handsome 
effect. The dress was the 
dress of their own time, what- 
ever the period of the play. 
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No Elizabethan could have 
been guilty of the absurdity, 
not unknown in our own day, 
of staging “Hamlet” in ac. 
cordance with the habits and 
customs of ancient Denmark, 
Hamlet was an Elizabethan, 
and most properly wore the 
garb of the age to which he 
and his creator both belonged. 
If his velvet and lace were 
superior to the velvet and lace 
affected by the spectators, they 
did not interfere with the action 
of the piece. Was he not a 
prince? And did he not stand 
upon his floor and trestles to 
confront the world? For the 
rest it was the play, and 
the play alone, which was the 
thing. Thescenery was naught. 
There was no machinery until 
Inigo Jones came to Court 
and sowed the seeds of cor- 
ruption, whereof a rich har- 
vest has been garnered. And 
even Inigo Jones did not in- 
fect the popular playhouse 
with his disease of inapposite 
ingenuity. The verse of the 
poet still enchanted the popular 
ear. The spectator throbbed 
with the emotions or echoed 
to the laughter evoked by the 
poet. In other words, as Mr 
Child says, “the drama was 
rhetorical”; and this fact was 
not merely the best encourage- 
ment to the dramatist: it en- 
sured a proper competence in 
the actor. Being asked to 
recite the poet’s lines, Burbage 
and his colleagues were set 4 
task that was all the more 
difficult on account of its 
simplicity. They had nothing 
else to rely upon for their 
effect than dignity of bear- 
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ing and perfection of speech. 
If they failed in elocution, 


they had no furniture to dis- 
tract the attention of the 
house; they had no limelight 
to dazzle the eye and dull 
the ear of the spectator. Their 
speech must be noble, their 
gesture grand in its restraint, 
or they failed utterly. In 
the sixteenth century an actor 
who could neither speak nor 
walk would have been an im- 
possibility. Such a one has 
triumphed in our time, because 
his imperfections are easily 
obscured in a welter of the 
false picturesque. 

How vastly changed are the 
conditions of the drama! The 
modern manager, rather than 
stimulate the imagination of 
his spectators, would make no 
demand upon it at all. Every- 
thing on his stage shall be as 
“real” as money and ingenuity 
can make it. In the old days 
of the Gaiety burlesque, Miss 
Farren apostrophised a donkey, 
contrived on the model of the 
celebrated Brothers Griffiths. 
“ Real donkey,” said she, “real 
dramatic art.” That might 
serve as @ motto for many of 
our stage-managers. If only 
the donkeys are real, they 
think, the dramatic art will be 
real, Well, the donkeys are 
real, and everything else on 
the stage is lifeless and jéjune. 
But the manager of to-day will 
not accept the obvious truth 
that unreality is the very 
essence of stage-illusion. No 
real sun shines in the heaven 
of the stage; the forest-glades 
lead but to the green-room; 
the foot-lights throw a bril- 
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liance upon the picture, which 
will ever be strange to the 
world of our common experi- 
ence. We accept these con- 
ventions cheerfully, on condi- 
tion that everything else on the 
stage harmonises with their 
charming unreality. And it is 
this harmony which is denied 
to us. We have seen real 
water trickling over the boards 
amid rootless primroses fresh 
from Covent Garden. No 
drawing-room comedy is com- 
plete nowadays that may not 
boast for its elucidation a fine 
collection of Chippendale or 
Sheraton furniture. And yet 
the artistic conditions of the 
drama would be far better 
fulfilled if all the chairs which 
did not actually support actor 
and actress were painted on the 
backcloth. Indeed, it is only 
by a return to a conventional 
simplicity that we shall ever 
assist at a true revival of 
dramatic art. 

For the weight of the 
trappings, to which the last 
thirty years have accustomed 
us, has crushed the spirit of 
the theatre. Amid the heavy 
sets, amid the expensive chairs 
and tables, which encumber 
the stage, the poor playwright 
has but little chance of emerg- 
ing. He must fight for his life 
with the actor, the carpenter, 
the upholsterer, the electric- 
light merchant, and the pur- 
veyor of motor-cars, whose 
names compete with his in the 
play -bill. Economically, as 
well as artistically, he is at a 
disadvantage. Where the pro- 
duction of a drama involves so 
vast an outlay in accessories 
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as does the drama of to-day 
there is little room for ex- 
periment. No manager will 
hazard his thousands upon an 
unknown play, even though 
genius shine in every line of 
it. It is this outlay in ac- 
cessories, indeed, which en- 
courages the foolish dream of 
a national theatre. England 
needs no national theatre. 
She needs only a return to 
sane stage-management and 
simple decoration. In thus re- 
tracing her steps lies the one 
hope of her theatre. Will she 
retrace them? Or will she 
still persist in as gross a con- 
fusion of the arts as would be 
manifest if a painter hung a 
real gold chain about the neck 
of a portrait, or a sculptor had 
a statue measured for a pair of 
trousers ? 

It is well known that a limb 
which ceases to be used becomes 
atrophied. And this truth ex- 
plains, perhaps, the decay of the 
drama. Why should it exist 
as a form of literature, if the 
carpenter and wigmaker have 
beaten the dramatist in the 
struggle for life? As the 
dramatist is nowadays of the 
least importance, so he has 
fallen rapidly upon a decline. 
It is true that if he succeeds 
with the mob he becomes richer 
than the owner of a diamond- 
mine. But his success is a 
thing of accident, which lies 
far apart from literary excel- 
lence, a thing which can be 
neither foreseen nor estimated. 
Whatever artistic credit may 
attach to a play is commonly 
divided between the actor and 
the stage- manager, and it is 
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not surprising that the drama 
is no longer a living form. In 
the age of Elizabeth the situa- 
tion was completely reversed, 
It was the play, and the play 
alone, which drew the town, 
The dramatists made little 
money, that is true. Perhaps 
there was not a great deal of 
money to be made; perhaps 
they had not discovered their 
economic value. But the hon- 
our and the glory were theirs, 
and bravely they fought for 
them. No period of our history 
can show so noble a body of 
work as was produced by the 
dramatist who flourished under 
“Eliza and our James.” As 
we read their plays to-day, we 
cannot but marvel at their 
splendour and variety. How 
brave a record is set forth in 
the Cambridge History, al- 
ready cited! What a wealth 
of poetry and invention lies be- 
tween Marlowe and Ford! In 
many respects the dramatists 
are unsympathetic to our flip- 
pant and uniform age. They 
delight in primitive passions and 
sombre tragedy. Hate and 
jealousy, murder and revenge, 
are commonplaces with them. 
They cheerfully exhaust all the 
crimes committed in all the 
Italian republics. The demon 
of Machiavellian craft, as they 
understood it, strides through 
their plays. And yet with 
how fine a fancy do they lull 
us to forgetfulness of murder 
and rapine! At a touch of 
Shakespeare’s wand we are 
in fairyland. Beaumont and 
Fletcher carry us into the 
golden age of pastoral comedy. 
Ben Jonson, with his eye 
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sternly fixed upon the realities 
of life, shows us the humours 
of his friends, and pictures for 
our undying amusement the 
fun and frolic of the fair. 
Dekker and Middleton bid us 
accompany them to Paul’s, 
sketch for us the manners and 
customs of the citizens, and 
invite us into the society of 
the canting crew. Heywood 
bears us off to the English 
countryside, where honest 
squires go a-hawking, or 
to Plymouth Hoe, whence 
Hawkins and Raleigh, and 
many another brave advent- 
urer, set out for the land of 
golden dreams. 

Briefly, all England and all 
England’s ambitions are caught 
in the net of the Elizabethan 
drama, with much else be- 
sides which had its origin 
in the kingdom of fancy or 
in the Italy of the Renais- 
sance, that land of strange 
promise, whither our youth 
went eagerly to learn wisdom, 
and whence, if we may be- 
lieve Ascham, they returned 
with murder and atheism in 
their heart. And of the most 
of the dramatists who have 
woven their spell about us we 
know little or nothing. Ben 
Jonson alone, too fierce an 
egoist to lie hid, has revealed 
himself to us with the aid of 
Hawthornden. Rumour says 
that Marlowe was killed in 
a tavern brawl, but rumour 
may lie. Webster and Cyril 
Tourneur, two men of genius, 
are names and no more. What 
matters it? Are not their 
masterpieces at hand to tell 
us all that we would hear of 
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them? Shakespeare, of whom 
we know far more than of 
most, is yet so secret a per- 
sonage that certain lawyers 
and other persons, wholly un- 
acquainted with literature, pre- 
tend that Bacon wrote his 
works. And thus we arrive at 
one moral quality that these men 
of genius had in common. They 
were not self-conscious. They 
did not ask that the limelight 
of publicity should be ever upon 
their brows. They did their 
work, and better work did 
men never, and escaped notice. 
Ardent as they were, it was for 
life that they burned, not for 
the silly consolation of notori- 
ety. They fought with sword, 
as with tongue. Ben Jonson 
says that he beat Marston 
and took his pistol from him. 
Whether this be true or not, 
it is certain that Jonson 
escaped the gallows only by 
benefit of clergy. Fierce in 
temper as in genius, the con- 
temporaries of Shakespeare 
were poles apart from the 
novelists of to-day, who have 
rashly been pronounced their 
legitimate successors, who dwell 
quietly in clubs, and who are 
splendidly be-paragraphed in 
the daily papers. 

Apart from them all stands 
Shakespeare. It was not for 
him to paint the manners of 
his age. If you compare him 
with Ben Jonson, for instance, 
how remote he seems from 
England and his century! The 
emotions which he portrays, 
the characters which he de- 
picts, are not English but 
human, not contemporary but 
universal. He dwells in fancy 
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on the sea-coast of Bohemia, 
and even when he carries us 
off to the taverns of Eastcheap 
he confronts us with men of 
heroic mould. It is this de- 
tachment from time and place 
which helps to explain his uni- 
versal appeal. The flower of his 
poetry withers not with time. 
It smells sweet and blossoms 
still in the dust of three 
hundred years. 

But if his contemporaries 
fell, one and all, below their 
master, they shared his herit- 
age of verse. They are poets, 
inventors of harmonies, makers 
of phrases. They understood 
the rhetoric of drama as 
none has understood it since 
Aischylus. They knew that 
their lines were to be spoken 
and heard, and they fashioned 
them for the ear. 
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‘* And ride in triumph through Perse. 
polis ! 

Is it not brave to be a king, Techelles? 
Usumcasane and Theridamas, 

Is it not passing brave to be a king, 
And ride in triumph through Perse. 

polis?” 

With such haunting music as 
echoes in these lines did Mar. 
lowe herald the drama. And 
such music still haunts the 
verse of Webster and Ford 
when the drama was hastening 
to its decline. The Elizabethan 
convention can never be 
revived. It was dead already 
when Otway retouched it. And 
is there nothing that we can 
put in its place ?—nothing but 
chairs and tables and fine 
clothes and pompous trap- 
pings which flatter the eye, 
and the poor tame prose which 
leaves the most timid ear still 
unsatisfied ? 
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THE CONFERENCE 


Few can fail to be impressed 
by the silence which has reigned 
during the last few months in 
the arena of political contro- 
versy. It has served to show 
us how well we can dispense 
with the noisy clash of comba- 
tive oratory: and it is not 
perhaps too much to hope that 
recent experience may have 
taught us that the incessant 
din of political warfare which 
has increased so enormously in 
recent years may, with no dis- 
advantage, be restricted to 
something like the proportions 
deemed sufficient a generation 
ago. The “truce of God,” that 
has relieved our Cabinet 
Ministers from the task of 
perpetual peripatetic oratory, 
may perhaps inspire in them 
the thought that their ad- 
ministrative duties might well 
claim a larger share of atten- 
tion than it has recently been 
the fashion to accord to them. 

We are not without per- 
suasion that the period of 
happy calm has given the 
nation time and opportunity 
to think, and that this oppor- 
tunity has not been hindered 
by the fact that the prejudices 
of violent partisanship have 
not been excited by the stim- 
ulus of the platform. Those 
who watch the quiet develop- 
ment of public opinion, now 
that the great master-current of 
eommon-sense, which serves to 
steady our course, has had time 
to operate, cannot fail to ob- 
serve that a change has come 
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over the judgment of the nation 
since Parliament adjourned last 
April. If ever there was a 
time which proved that mature 
consideration might alter the 
tone of public feeling, and that 
opportunities for such consider- 
ation can be abandoned only 
with great danger, it has been 
during these last few months. 
No doubt the change has been 
immensely stimulated by the 
impression of that calamity 
which fell on us last May, 
when we were bereft of a 
personality of consummate tact 
and ripe experience, precisely at 
the moment when these quali- 
ties seemed most urgently re- 
quired for the nation’s needs. 
But such arresting circum- 
stances must be reckoned by 
every statesman as amongst 
the elements which may at any 
time affect public opinion. 

Never has warning been more 
strikingly afforded of the folly 
of abandoning any safeguard 
against hasty and ill-considered 
constitutional change. Ifa sec- 
tion of politicians was bent on 
reckless change six months ago, 
the events and the thoughts 
of the intervening period must 
have taught them that they 
have to reckon with a powerful 
bulwark of that caution in- 
herent in our race. 

We all know on official au- 
thority, which has exercised a 
wise parsimony in imparting 
information, that during this 
period the leaders of both par- 
ties have been considering the 
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whole position and weighing 
carefully the constitutional 
questions which have emerged 
from the heated controversies 
of six months ago. By the 
same authority we are assured 
that sufficient progress has 
been made with these delibera- 
tions to render the continuance 
of the negotiations expedient. 
We are justified in assuming, 
as a matter of certainty, that 
in spite of all the confidence 
with which new proposals were 
propounded, further consider- 
ation has been found necessary ; 
that the convietion has been 
brought home that the question 
could not be disposed of in the 
heated atmosphere of party 
controversy which prevailed a 
short time ago; that it has 
been felt that further inquiry 
might throw light upon the 
subject; and that the nation 
could not safely be committed 
to the expedients which had 
been suggested in the violence 
of the fight. This is no mat- 
ter of conjecture. To suppose 
otherwise would be to take 
away any possible pretext for 
conference, and to assume that 
its object was dilatory, and 
nothing more. 

We do not advance the 
faintest pretence of any know- 
ledge of the progress of these 
negotiations, and we ascribe no 
weight at all to the frivolous 
gossip that, in the baser range 
of journalism, purports to pierce 
the confidences of the negotia- 
tors. We discredit absolutely 
any such rumours. To treat 
them seriously would be to 
assume that those concerned in 
this most momentous inquest 
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are utterly unfit for the task 
they have undertaken, and have 
been guilty of a garrulity which 
would deprive their delibera- 
tions of any weight. No one 
can foretell the outcome of the 
Conference ; if it could be fore- 
told, it would thereby be worth. 
less. If we give any attention 
at all to such rumours, it is 
not because we suspect a be- 
trayal of confidence, but be- 
cause they are straws that may 
show how the current of public 
opinion moves. 

But this does not in the 
least prevent us from fore- 
casting the problems which 
must very soon come before 
the ultimate tribunal of the 
nation, and from endeavour- 
ing to anticipate the shape in 
which they will present them- 
selves, and the probable judg- 
ment which will be passed upon 
them by the sovereign people 
when it has had time to weigh 
them elsewhere than amid the 
tumult of party warfare. No- 
thing need prevent us from 
hazarding a conjecture as to 
the range of these problems, and 
from estimating how far they 
may involve issues, little con- 
templated when first this con- 
troversy was begun. We fancy 
that the fight may rage over 
an arena wide enough to 
astonish many who fondly 
fancied that a simple issue as 
to the relative powers of the 
two Houses of Parliament was 
all that was involved. In 4 
striking speech in the session 
of 1909 Mr Balfour drew the 
urgent attention of the House 
of Commons to the fact that 
the issue then so lightly raised 
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was only one stage, and that a 
comparatively small one, in the 
great constitutional contest 
that might lie before us. The 
then dominant majority was 
little in a mood to listen to 
such warnings. But we doubt 
whether the nation at large is 
any longer blind to the fact 
that it may, if ill-guided, be 
entering upon a sea of troubles, 
amidst the waves of which we 
may be tossed for many 4 year, 
and where a harbour may be 
found only after long and fate- 
ful struggles. 

Let us examine, step by step, 
the issues which must come 
before the nation — whatever 
be the result of any Conference 
—and let us see whether it is 
possible, with fair probability, 
to calculate the verdict. 

To begin with, we do not 
think that any but a negligible 
part of the nation will hesitate 
about the answer to be given 
to the first question— Whether 
we are to be governed by one 
chamber or by two? We have 
had distinct declarations by 
the Prime Minister and his 
leading colleagues on _ the 
matter, firmly maintaining the 
two-chamber principle, and to 
these declarations the other 
members of the Cabinet have 
given that more or less ex- 
plicit adhesion which, except 
in a body so heterogeneous 
as the present Government, 
would naturally have been as- 
sumed in the case of every 
member of the Cabinet. There 
have been wild statements on 
the part of the Revolutionary 
and Socialist members of the 
Radical party ; but they have 
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found no countenance from the 
Government, have gradually 
diminished in their fervour, 
and have doubtless been sup- 
pressed or kept in the back- 
ground as a result of cogent 
advice tendered by local elec- 
tioneering agents. If it was 
ever in danger of being misled, 
the nation has now recovered 
its sanity as regards this point, 
and has passed judgment on 
the reckless suggestions of 
revolutionary visionaries. On 
that broad question, at least, 
we are content to take the 
verdict of the nation  to- 
morrow. 

And if this is so, are we to 
suppose that the nation which 
will not trust its destinies to 
a single chamber will be mad 
enough to make the second 
chamber worse than none at 
all—by transforming it into a 
specious sham? If, within the 
limit of a single Parliament, 
the will of one chamber is to 
be dominant and supreme, 
what possible security is thus 
obtained for the people? The 
House of Lords might delay 
for a session or two the pass- 
ing of a Bill which they know 
must inevitably become law. 
They would do so merely in 
satisfaction of their own cap- 
rice, and in the petty hope that 
some complication or some un- 
foreseen development—it may 
be some sudden revolution of 
opinion in the House of Com- 
mons — might secure to them 
an apparent triumph. But 


the one pre-eminently impor- 
tant purpose of a second 
chamber is to give to the 
people the right to pronounce 
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a final judgment, and to say 
whether the House of Commons 
has rightly interpreted their 
will. This would be the one 
thing which the Veto Bill 
would effectually preclude. 
The House of Lords would 
still retain the power of satis- 
fying their own whims by 
fractious delay, by adroit 
stratagem, by laying the re- 
sponsibility for every unpopular 
measure upon the rival House. 
But what they did would 
merely gratify their own sense 
of fictitious self-importance: it 
would not secure one jot of 
right to the nation to pro- 
nounce judgment upon any ill- 
considered piece of legislation. 
If we believe, as we do most 
firmly, that the nation is not 
prepared to intrust its destinies 
to a single chamber, can we 
believe that it will preserve a 


second chamber which might 


be useful for the purpose of 
vexatious and ineffectual delay, 
but which would be helpless to 
insist upon a prerogative of 
final judgment in the nation? 
What estimate of the national 
good sense could permit us to 
accept such an hypothesis ? 
But we pass naturally to 
another stage in the settlement 
which lies before us. We are 
not now engaged in any party 
controversy, and do not con- 
fine ourselves to the problems 
directly raised by the Govern- 
ment proposals, Other sugges- 
tions have naturally emerged 
from these, and upon those also 
the nation will have to pro- 
nounce a judgment. We will 
take them step by step. 
Assuming that the nation 
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repudiates single-chamber gov- 
ernment, and that it desires 
the second chamber to be in 
some form or other a reality 
and not a sham, what is to be 
the constitution of that second 
chamber? We are convinced 
that in regard to this there has 
been some recklessness of utter- 
ance, not, we regret to say, 
confined to one party in the 
State. The problem is one of 
infinite difficulty, and it be- 
hoves the Unionist party above 
all to be wary of suggesting 
specious and popular solutions. 
We are not certain that this 
rule has been strictly observed, 
that expectations have not been 
excited which it may be found 
hard to realise, and that pledges 
have not been given adherence 
to which will be difficult. Nay, 
more. Weare doubtful whether 
these intervening months of 
consideration have not led some 
to think that, in their over- 
eagerness to conciliate support, 
they have perhaps overstepped 
the measure of caution which 
the nation itself would probably 
impose. We do not any longer 
hear those lavish promises of an 
elected second chamber which 
were heard from so many plat- 
forms just after the election, 
when the clamour of the hust- 
ings was still ringing in our 
ears. What the ultimate settle- 
ment may be no one can say. 
But the nation has had time to 
think, and it is already asking 
itself some very pertinent ques- 
tions. If the second chamber 
is to be elected, and if the 
hereditary principle is to dis- 
appear, is the electoral body to 
be the same, or different, from 
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that which elects the House of 
Commons? If it is the same, 
then what object can there be 
in having a duplicate House of 
Commons? If it is different, 
then how can you avoid the 
creation of a privileged voter ? 
And still further, how can one 
House yield to the other, with- 
out being false to the mandate 
of its own constituents? How 
can an insuperable deadlock be 
avoided, if neither one House 
nor the other has the right 
to give way? An hereditary 
chamber may doubt its own 
judgment, or may be compelled 
to recognise that that judg- 
ment has ceased to express 
the national will, and so may 
acquiesce in the verdict of the 
House of Commons. An elected 
second chamber cannot yield 
one jot, any more than an 
elected House of Commons, 
without betraying the trust 
imposed upon it by its con- 
stituents, 

It would be in the last de- 
gree rash to say what settle- 
ment of this vexed question 
the nation may be prepared 
to accept. We would only 
urge that extreme caution is 
necessary in dealing with a 
problem of such magnitude. 
The hasty temper bred of an 
electoral contest is no sound 
criterion of the judgment of 
the nation: and its calmer and 
more mature thoughts may 
see difficulties in the abandon- 
ment of the hereditary prin- 
ciple which in the heat of the 
fight were overlooked. 

The construction of an elec- 
tive second chamber is at least 
a task of enormous difficulty. 
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It is pregnant with jealousies, 
and will arouse angry conten- 
tions of a far more exciting 
kind than any stirred by dis- 
putes about the hereditary 
principle—of which the range 
is necessarily limited, which 
enlists the aid of no numerous 
body of polemical defenders, 
and which affords an easy butt 
for the darts of a facile logic. 
It is not a hard task to pierce by 
the shafts of abstract reasoning 
the not very well-knit armour 
of the hereditary principle: the 
real difficulty begins when we 
try to find a substitute for it. 
How many months or years of 
parliamentary discussion would 
be consumed in the construction 
of an elective system for the 
second chamber? How many 
warring claims would have to 
be adjusted, and how many sus- 
ceptibilities would be wounded, 
which are now happily united 
in @ common condemnation 
of an hereditary chamber as 
theoretically indefensible? He 
would be a rash politician 
who reckoned that the country 
would permit a constitutional 
question of such magnitude to 
be dealt with by the drastic 
methods of closure and the 
guillotine. And if one minor 
incident alone in the process 
would demand such time and 
labour, how long would be the 
duration of the whole task of 
constitutional reconstruction if 
we once find ourselves com- 
mitted to it? 

Let us proceed one step 
further. It is the merest 
truism to say that the function 
of any second chamber is to 
provide a certain element of 
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stability, not liable to sudden 
gusts of opinion, and thus to 
secure for the nation the essen- 
tial prerogative of reconsider- 
ation. A few months ago 
many fancied that this security 
might be attained, on a popular 
basis, by substituting the elec- 
tive for the hereditary prin- 
ciple. Weare inclined to think 
that many have reconsidered 
this view ; and, in any case, we 
have said enough to show that 
the construction of an elective 
chamber is no easy task. But 
even if it were easier, how far 
is it consistent with the funda- 
mental principles of democracy 
to which we are so constantly 
referred? Are we to have a 
privileged body of electors 
based upon some higher educa- 
tional or property condition? 
What do our democratic friends 
say to that? Or are we to 
select our second chamber on 
the basis of greater age, or 
some supposed test of eminent 
eapacity? That would scarcely 
suit our national traditions. 
When some such scheme was 
proposed to him in conversa- 
tion, Mr Gladstone is said to 
have disposed of it summarily, 
“Sir, this country will never 
submit to be governed by the 
Athenzum Club.” Or are we 
to provide the element of 
stability by electing the mem- 
bers of the second chamber for 
a long term of years, or for 
life? For ourselves, we frankly 
say that we value free govern- 
ment far too much to submit 
to any such device. A second 
chamber of life members is 
bound to be the most irre- 
sponsible and the most auto- 
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cratic that can be contrived. 
Such members belong to no 
order, whose privileges they are 
anxious to preserve and must 
therefore exercise with caution, 
at the risk of arousing such 
popular condemnation as would 
sweep them away. They have 
nothing to hope for and nothing 
to fear, and have to consult no 
constituency except their own 
arbitrary will. May Heaven 
preserve us from such an in- 
strument of tyranny! 

But let us consider another 
proposal, which at first seemed 
obvious and easy, and which 
met with surprisingly ready 
acceptance. We are, it is sug- 
gested, to have a selection from 
the hercditary peers, with an 
electoral element added. It is 
a plausible device, but is it 
really feasible? Can it offer 
the faintest pretence of being 
logical or consistent? It in- 
volves all the difficulties which 
are bound up with the con- 
struction of the electoral ele- 
ment; and it perpetuates the 
hereditary principle, upon the 
presumed indefensibility of 
which the whole proposal of 
change is based. We are far 
from assuming that lack of 
logical consistency is a fatal 
defect. But we fear that the 
different elements in such 4 
composite chamber would effec- 
tually prevent its tenure of life 
from beinglong. Thedivergence 
between the hereditary and the 
elected elements would become 
more and more marked. We 
might as well try to blend 
vinegar and oil, as mix to- 
gether these two elements in 
one chamber. 
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The real cause of friction be- 
tween a House of Commons 
and any second chamber arises 
from no inherent vice of in- 
eradicable Toryism in the House 
of Lords. We have only to 
consult our own history to find 
that the House of Lords has 
more than once been more 
Liberal—in the party sense— 
than the House of Commons. 
It is often forgotten that the 
only case where peers were 
created in order to override 
opposition im the House of 
Lords was in 1712, when Har- 
ley created twelve Tory peers, 
to bring a Whig House of 
Lords into line with a Tory 
House of Commons. There is 
no elemental law, then, which 
ordains that a second chamber 
shall always be of one party 
complexion. But it is inevit- 
able that when Radical legis- 
lation assumes a revolutionary 
character, and when the ex- 
tremes of democracy prevail 
in the House of Commons, a 
divergence between that House 
and any chamber that repre- 
sents an element of stability 
must arise, and that in process 
of time it must increase. Frame 
a@ House of Lords to-morrow 
that will accept without de- 
mur every legislative item pro- 
pounded by Mr _ Asquith’s 
Government ; is it not perfectly 
plain that, if a decade hence 
the Labour party were in 
power, it would find itself 
checked by the conservative 
sympathies of an Asquithian 
second chamber? So long as 
the present spirit of Radicalism 
bears sway —a spirit which 
avowedly makes one revolu- 
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tionary change a_ stepping- 
stone te another—it is certain 
that unless a second chamber, 
constructed upon any fixed 
principle whatever, is to be a 
sham, it must find itself in con- 
stantly increasing divergence 
from the House of Commons. 
How, then, can this inherent 
and inevitable divergence be 
avoided? We can see only one 
possible means of doing s0. 
We may well hesitate about 
adopting the remedy, and we 
may doubt whether it is not 
worse than the disease. We 
hold that such divergence is a 
useful indication of the rate at 
which revolutionary change is 
proceeding, and that in abolish- 
ing it we would act much as 
the motorist who fastens his 
speed indicator at the rate 
which he wishes it to record. 
But the nation must face the 
problem and come to a decision 
upon it. We see no other pos- 
sible scheme of diminishing 
the increasing divergence of 
the second chamber from the 
House of Commons, except by 
giving to the House of Com- 
mons, or to the Government 
of the day, power to influence 
the composition of the second 
chamber. Both devices are 
distasteful to us, and both in- 
volve much that is alien to the 
spirit of our Constitution. We 
are not prepared to admit that 
any evil has arisen calling for 
such a remedy. But if the 
national will is resolute to end 
this ever increasing divergence, 
then it is certain that one or 
other of these devices must be 
applied. The first—an election 
by the House of Commons— 
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may probably be set aside as 


impractical. Any such elec- 
tion would either be managed 
entirely by the party whips, or 
it would be a very welter of 
confusion. The House of Com- 
mons is elected to perform 
legislative functions: to add to 
these the functions of an elec- 
toral college would be an un- 
workable anomaly. Nor is it 
apparent that the nation pos- 
sesses any such unbounded con- 
fidence in its representatives in 
the House of Commons as to 
delegate to them its own elec- 
toral rights. 

There remains the alternative 
—to intrust to the Government 
of the day the nomination of a 
determining proportion of the 
second chamber. It is a hate- 
ful device, and we need not be 
surprised if there are those who 
consider it as a deadly blow 
struck at the very root of our 
constitutional freedom. It is 
hardly possible that a second 
chamber so constituted could 
long retain any vestige of 
national respect. It would 
hardly attract to it any men 
of independence of character 
or of effective force. It would 
assuredly become a submissive 
tool in the hands of the 
Government of the day. It 
would be a most useful weapon 
of tyranny. 

We have endeavoured—not 
to forecast decisions, much less 
to make a parade of confidences 
which we do not possess—but 
simply to show, step by step, 
the issues which inevitably 
face us if we are to be plunged 
into the troublous waters of 
a far-reaching constitutional 
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struggle. We believe that the 
attack of the Government and 
their followers upon the House 
of Lords has been without a 
shadow of justification. We 
regret that in the excitement 
of electoral polemies some of 
the Unionist party have com- 
mitted themselves to suggest- 
ions of drastic change that 
cannot be carried out without 
shaking the very foundations 
of the Constitution, and with- 
out prolonged and acrid dis- 
cussion, amidst which useful 
and practical legislation would 
be indefinitely postponed. We 
would fain trust that the more 
eager spirits on both sides have 
learned a lesson of caution, and 
have begun to recognise that 
the nation may not be pre- 
pared to dance to the exciting 
strains of their piping. But 
we have not hesitated to point 
out the consequences inevitably 
to be faced if such drastic 
changes in the powers and 
constitution of the House of 
Lords as must ensure its 
constant acquiescence in the 
decisions of the House of 
Commons are to be carried 
out. Possibly reconsideration 
may make all parties shrink 
from the stupendous task, and 
accept with gratitude any 
honourable compromise that 
may be proposed. 

But, should this hope be 
disappointed, then we must 
point out that still larger, and 
perhaps even more unexpected 
issues, must certainly be in- 
volved. A second chamber, 
constituted according to the 
will of the Government of the 
day, will, as we have said, be 


























an effective weapon of tyranny, 
but against none will that 
weapon be used with more 
force than against the House 
of Commons. Few will be 
found to deny that of late 
years the prestige and power 
of the House of Commons has 
suffered severely from the en- 
croachments of the Cabinet, 
and from the increasing thral- 
dom of the party machine. 
The decadence has been only 
too marked. The degrading 
incidents of election time ; the 
undisputed sway of the caucus ; 
the lavish expenditure of elec- 
tioneering promises,—all these 
have lowered the estimation of 
the House: and the yoke con- 
trived by the Cabinet, under 
which it has submissively 
bowed its neck and fettered 
itself by closure and guillotine, 
has destroyed its effectiveness 
as a debating assembly. Could 
&@ more potent weapon be de- 
vised for its further degrada- 
tion than a second chamber 
framed according to the ideas, 
and forced to do the bidding, 
of the executive of the day? 
In the attempt to recon- 
struct the House of Lords, 
then, the House of Commons 
may create an effective in- 
strument of attack upon its 
own remaining but diminished 
powers. And is it not emi- 
nently likely that the nation 
may think that other questions 
besides the fitness of the House 
of Lords to discharge its task 
are involved in this discus- 
sion? Will calm consideration 
lead it to the conclusion that 
&@ popular assembly, fettered 
by the executive, reduced day 
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by day more and more to the 
function of registering Cabinet 
decisions, and held in check by 
a second chamber nominated 
by that Cabinet, is fit for the 
discharge of its functions as 
an Imperial authority ? 

For most of those larger 
Imperial functions which Par- 
liament is supposed to dis- 
charge, it cannot be doubted 
that the House of Lords, as 
at present constituted, is far 
more fitted than the House 
of Commons. If, then, one 
part of the Legislature is 
either to be abolished or de- 
graded, is it not inevitable 
that the nation should ques- 
tion the sufficiency of the re- 
maining elected House for the 
burden and responsibility of 
Imperial administration? That 
burden and that responsibility 
are pressing for adjustment 
with more urgency every day. 
Can any one deny that the 
House of Commons is becom- 
ing day by day more in- 
adequate to the task? Is it 
so constituted as to exercise 
authority over a great body of 
practically independent nation- 
alities? Does it so comport 
itself as to earn their respect ? 
Will not the elimination of a 
second chamber cause these 
questions to be asked more 
imperiously than ever in re- 
spect of the House of Com- 
mons? Will that House “abide 
the question” ? 

We have only to consider 
the mental attitude of the 
average Radical member to 
feel sad misgivings as to the 
answer that must be given. 
Profoundly ignorant himself of 
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the problems to be faced in 
the distant parts of the 
Empire, he is filled with an 
equally profound distrust of 
those who could alone re- 
move his ignorance, and he 
is almost pathetically per- 
suaded that it is his first 
duty to thwart and harass 
all upon whom the burdens 
of Empire lie. He is tossed 
about in a whirlpool of per- 
plexity. His political horizon 
is bounded by a few abstract 
theories which have emerged 
from his parochial habit of 
mind, and from his experience 
of social affairs at home. He 
accepts these as axioms of uni- 
versal application, and would 
enforce them even for those 
parts of the Empire where 
they are ludicrously inapplic- 
able. On the other hand, one 
of his chosen axioms is the 
righteousness of local independ- 
ence, and he finds it hard to 
reconcile his fidelity to that 
principle with his dislike of 
the views which he finds to 
prevail in the Colonies. The 
fact that he can in no way 
assume the right to represent 
the outlying portions of the 
Empire is far from inspiring 
him with self-distrust. The 
popular mandate conveyed by 
his local caucus arms him 
with the triple brass of self- 
confidence. As a fact, he has 
not infrequently hazarded the 
maintenance of the Empire in 
obedience to his own self- 
taught theories. When the 
South African Constitution 
was under consideration, he 


was cajoled rather than per- 
suaded not to reverse the de- 
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cision of the Colonies with 
regard to the native franchise, 
It was the effect of good luck 
rather than sound judgment 
that he did not insist upon 
modifications that could only 
have been carried out at the risk 
of dismembering the Empire. 
It behoves us to keep these 
deficiencies most strongly in 
mind before we start on the 
task of tinkering the Constitu- 
tion. It is almost certain that 
any constitutional change that 
will weaken the power of the 
second chamber, and commit 
all the destinies of the Empire 
to a House which is more and 
more dominated by the control 
of the executive, must provoke 
questions as to the adequacy of 
the House of Commons to that 
task, as to its right to repre- 
sent the Empire with all its 
varied nationalities, and as to 
its competence to separate 
great Imperial issues from the 
petty and evanescent impulses 
that may too often affect our 
insular politics. We believe 
that it is only to a convic- 
tion of this truth, and not to 
any power of penetrating the 
secrets of the Conference, that 
the whispers of a _ possible 
scheme of Home Rule all 
round, or some modified form 
of federation, as the possible 
outcome of that Conference, 
owe their origin. Men have 
become conscious that funda- 
mental modifications of our 
Parliamentary system must 
provoke the question, What is 
to be the Parliament of the 
Empire? The present position 
is essentially unsound and 
dangerous. Either the Parlia- 
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ment is the Imperial sovereign 
power or it is not. If it is, 
and if it is to be represented 
only by one House, then it is 
certain that the irresponsible 
dominance of democracy must 
speedily bring about a collision 
with what are now powerful 
nationalities, which will not 
submit to its dictation; and 
that the dismemberment of the 
Empire is only a question of 
time. If it is not, then where 
are we to find, or how are we 
to create, an Imperial bond of 
union ? 

Such a question opens up an 
illimitable series of perplexing 
problems. If we are to have 
an Imperial body, how is it to 
be constituted? What are to 
be the limits of its powers? 
Through what agency is it to 
enforce its decrees? Who are 
to be its executive officers? 
What functions of Parliament 
are to be assigned to it? If it 
is to deal with questions of 
Imperial defence, how are these 
to be separated from Finance, 
and how are the independent 
financial powers of the House 
of Commons to be reconciled 
with submission to any Impe- 
rial assembly? If we are to 
have a series of independent 
legislatures, to which of these 
legislatures is to be committed 
the power of deciding who are 
to be the immediate advisers of 
the Crown? We do not pro- 
pose to enter upon the discus- 
sion of these problems. We 
only wish to raise a warning 
against any possible invitation 
to combine some such Imperial 
assembly with a network of 
local legislatures, which will 
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mean the final debasement of 
the British Parliament. At- 
tractive baits will no doubt be 
held out to reconcile us to 
Home Rule all round. The 
overburden of Parliamentary 
work will be pleaded, and the 
inadequacy of time. The task 
of Parliament, we shall be told, 
is beyond human powers and 
must be lightened. Let us 
take, it will be urged, the easy 
and obvious method of reliev- 
ing it. We utterly distrust 
these baits and _ disbelieve 
these remedies. We see in such 
a policy nothing but the first 
stage in a process of dismem- 
berment. We fervently pray 
that the Unionist party may 
hold itself clear of any such 
delusive snares. 

But the fact remains that 
this constitutional agitation 
has already, in the calm of an 
armistice in party warfare, 
changed its import and its 
meaning, and now points, un- 
less wise counsels can bring 
a successful result from the 
Conference, to a long vista of 
far-reaching and revolutionary 
change, involving every part 
of our Constitution. A petty 
jealousy against the House of 
Lords, stimulated for party pur- 
poses, has already turned men’s 
thoughts to problems of far 
deeper meaning and far wider 
range. A section of the House 
of Commons has assumed, 
without warrant in law or 
justification in national con- 
fidence, that it is the sole 
controlling force in the legis- 
lature. By doing so, it has 
inevitably arraigned itself be- 
fore the bar of public opinion, 
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and has provoked the question 
of its adequacy as an Imperial 
authority. We ardently de- 
sire that prudence and states- 
manship may assuage the 
petty jealousies of party 
rivalry, and save us from the 
weary and fruitless labour of 
reconstructing the foundations 
of our Constitution. We pray 
still more earnestly that if 
these baffling problems are 
raised, the nation may never 
be tempted, for the sake of 
apparent ease and conciliation, 
to attempt the quack remedy 
of Home Rule, or any colour- 
able imitation of it. But 
of this, at least, we are firmly 
convinced—that the nation has 
availed itself of the pause in 
party strife to reconsider the 
whole position; that it is in 
no mood to accept reckless or 
revolutionary change; that it 
recognises that it is its own 
prerogative of final judgment, 
quite as much as the authority 
of the House of Lords, which is 
assailed ; and that if it is un- 
luckily compelled to revise the 


landmarks of the Constitution, 
it will be content with no such 
partial revision as would leave 
the House of Commons, as at 
present constituted, the uncon- 
trolled repository of Imperial 
authority. If the Empire and 
its Constitution are to pass 
through the furnace of revolu- 
tion, there must be much more 
than the privileges of the 
House of Lords that will perish 
in the flames. 

We await, as in duty and 
in loyalty bound, the result 
of the Conference. If it should 
succeed in assuaging the fires 
of contention, it will be well. 
If it should fail, we know the 
problems that must face us. 
We are content to be patient, 
so long as the demand for pa- 
tience rests on solid grounds, 
But we must be vigilant, and 
we must be armed for the 
fight. Patience must not be 
allowed to beget supineness. 
We cannot sacrifice principle 
to party convenience: nor lay 
down our arms in obedience to 
tactics of dilatory expediency. 
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